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Note. — The aim of the Author of the present 
work has been to supply a Beading Book which 
shall be to the present generation of students 
what "Enfield's Speaker" was to him in his own 
school-days. At the same time he has endea- 
voured to make the introductory Essay on Elocu- 
tion more reliable and complete than anything of 
the kind previously presented to the public. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The advantages to be derived from the study and 
practice of the Art of Elocution have, of late 
years, become obvious to all who have received, 
or are desirous of receiving, a polite education ; 
and though the art of Gesture, including the ex- 
pression of the countenance, may be considered as 
included in that of Elocution — according to the 
modem acceptation of the term — yet, with most of 
our public speakers, or rather with the educated 
portion of them, the management of the voice in 
acquiring a correct articulation and pronunciation 
of words, seems to absorb their principal attention. 
Something more than this is evidently requisite to 
form a perfect orator. Elocution, including the 
management of the voice, countenance, and gesture 
in speaking, together with a thorough critical 
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knowledge of the English language, should be 
deemed indispensable for all who are destined 
for the senate-house, the bar, the pulpit, or the 



stage. 



The ancients attached so much importance to 
this art, or, as they termed it, Pronunciation or 
Action, that they laboured incessantly, in spite of 
natural diflBculties and defects, to acquire that per- 
fection in oratory which has become the wonder 
and admiration of their posterity. Hence it was 
that from the excellent models of Greece and Rome, 
even the lower orders of the community acquired a 
correct pronunciation and manner of expressing 
themselves. Before the art of printing was in- 
vented, it had always and everywhere been the 
custom to express one's thoughts orally rather than 
by writing; and, from the fact that the orators, 
public speakers, and philosophers of Greece and 
Rome taught mva voce, without the assistance of 
books, a public, general standard of pronunciation 
was fixed and open for adoption to all portions of 
the public. From the influence and prevalence of 
good example, the people naturally acquired a 
correct and just pronunciation — just as in the 
various counties of England and in the Colonies 
they acquire a bad one from the absence of a 
correct standard. 

In modem times, it is greatly to be deplored 
that more attention and study is not paid to what 
constitutes the external part of oratory. With us 
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the merits of an orator are weighed by the reported 
form in which his speeches are presented to us in 
the daily newspapers. Now, it must be obvious to 
all, that even a masterpiece of composition, in the 
mouth of one who has an indistinct or disagreeable 
utterance, an ungainly manner, and uncouth ap- 
pearance, or who has never learnt how to speak in 
public, would fail to ensure attention from any 
audience ; whereas, were we to place even an in- 
different piece in the hands of a clever actor, and 
require him to deliver it, it would, most probably, 
draw forth raptures of applause. From the almost 
universal practice nowadays of communicating most 
of our thoughts by writing, the value and importance 
of a just and correct delivery are lost sight of, and 
the orator is scarcely ranked above him who, how- 
ever awkwardly, assumes the office of a public 
speaker. 

How is it, again, that there is such a dearth of 
accurate knowledge of our own English tongue 
amongst us, with regard to the precise meaning of 
words, a facility in the choice of them, and a 
correct fluency of speech ? The same reason holds 
good In this case as in the former. As amongst 
our public speakers, both in the senate and at the 
bar, the art of delivery is neglected and almost 
lost sight of, and therefore cannot be appreciated 
as it ought to be by those who naturally look up 
to them as their models, so, in many instances, the 
same spirit of neglect seems to prevail in the due 

b2 
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selection of terms, facility in their choice, and, 
consequently, in the correct fluency of speech. It 
cannot, howev^er, be denied that many of our mo- 
dern English orators, if we judge of them by the 
written form of their orations, will readily bear 
comparison with the greatest among the ancients. 
The latter were accustomed to regard delivery as 
equally important with the other branches of 
rhetoric ; and the pains they took to acquire per- 
fection in this art were equal to the labour they 
expended in the study and formation of their dis- 
courses. For as delivery constituted the external 
part of oratory, and comprehended the management 
of the voice, countenance, and gestures of the body, 
so did invention^ disposition^ elocution or choice of 
words, and memory relate more particularly to the 
understanding. Among the moderns, also, we dis- 
cover this same attention and anxiety prevalent with 
all our actors of repute, though, if we seek for it off 
the stage, we shall scarcely find any one who would 
deem it of importance. Perhaps the difficulty of 
acquiring perfection in this art, arising from the 
time and labour necessary to be expended on it, is 
the grand reason of its neglect amongst us. Its 
cultivation can hardly be considered, by any sen- 
sible person, as dangerous from the assumption that 
by the use of it an undue influence would be exer- 
cised over people's minds ; for, even as Aristotle 
determined rhetoric to be necessary and useful, 
just as dangerous weapons are of service to enable 
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US to defend our rights, so also is delivery a powerful 
auxiliary in giving force, efficacy, and weight to 
argument. 

The great pains and excessive exertions employed 
by the ancients in order to overcome the various 
difficulties of articulation, pronunciation, rate of 
utterance, and natural defects of the vocal organs, 
were more than could possibly be expected from 
persons living in our age. The extraordinary 
labours of Demosthenes, who built himself a sub- 
terraneous cave where he might strive, in solitude, 
to correct a defective enunciation — adding to his 
seclusion the shaving of half his head, that lie 
might not be able to go abroad — amply illustrate 
the value attached to the study of elocution in 
his time. The consequence of his drudgery, if 
I may so call it, and his constant practice in the 
early portion of his lifetime, was, that he became 
the greatest orator the world has witnessed. So 
high was his fame, even when alive, that, as soon 
as it was heard that Demosthenes was to deliver an 
oration, crowds flocked from all parts of Greece to 
hear him. Cicero, Hortensius, jEschines, and Iso- 
crates were all incessant and indefatio-able in their 
exertions to acquire perfection in ihis art. Tlie 
genius and abilities of the moderns, assisted by 
the experience of the ancients, together with their 
own greater refinement of civilization, ought to be 
able to effect a great deal ; yet, it is to be deplored 
that the present age seems to be fast receding even 
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from an attempt to bring the art to perfection. With 
regard to the English nation, in particular, there 
appears to exist a strong prejudice either, in the 
one instance, towards an invective style of oratory, 
or, in the other, towards mere witticism and drollery 
— the comic taste of the age being decidedly op- 
posed to the progress of the art. 

It is but natural, however, that the inhabitants 
of southern and warmer climes should have a 
greater facility of diction and delivery than those of 
colder and more northern countries. Thus, the 
Italians and Spaniards would excel the French, 
and these in their turn would surpass the English. 
Still, it does not follow that a native of the British 
Isles ought to despair of attaining an equal degree 
of excellence with the very best of orators. In 
order to ensure complete success, one should 
be instructed early in life in the rudiments of this 
art; for the vocal organs and the limbs of the 
body not having attained their fall development 
at a tender age, all defective tendencies are easily 
removed, either in pronunciation or in action. A 
correct pronunciation, accent, and mode of address 
may be thus acquired during youth, advantages, 
which will render all further progress comparatively 
easy ; the stages of advancement being from arti- 
culation and modulation of the voice to that graceful 
gesture and delivery suitable to perfect oratory : 
delivery, be it remembered, including all that can 
be embraced by the term elocution. 
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" How much stress,^^ says Dr. Blair, " was laid 
upon delivery by the most eloquent of all orators, 
Demosthenes, appears from a noted saying of his, 
related both by Cicero and Quintilian, when being 
asked, What was the first point in oratory ? he 
answered. Delivery ; and being asked, What was the 
second ? and afterwards. What was the third ? he 
still answered. Delivery." Hortensius was the 
rival of Cicero himself, though no one can doubt 
the superiority of the latter's compositions. And 
it is probable that both Demosthenes and Cicero 
shook the forum and the senate-house more by 
their manner of delivery than by the style of their 
discourses. 

But, whilst advocating most strongly the early 
study of elocution as an art, be it remembered 
that the theory will not suffice : the actual practice 
thereof will alone furnish a readiness and facility of 
using this art to advantage. How many do we 
observe, at the present day, in assemblies of every 
kind, more especially where previous preparation 
has been a matter of consideration, who try to suit 
their manner, inflection, and gesture to their verbal 
utterance, and in consequence of not being ac- 
quainted with the rules of the art, draw down 
ridicule upon their performance instead of applause. 
Again, many set out with the broad principle that 
nature is the best model ; but if such people are 
impressed with the idea that nature is all-powerful 
in this department, let them remember that 
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" Art is but nature better understood." 

How unsightly and ungraceful does it appear for 
a man to emphasize his words and sentences with 
the ungainly contortions of the trunk, which his 
own misconceived notions prompt him to make 
use of! Some (unconsciously perhaps) forcibly 
close their eyes in their discourse, for emphasis ; 
others contort their countenance almost to the 
mimicry of a buffoon, even in solemn passages; 
whilst others, again, are, on the contrary, so cold 
and fitifi" that they resemble statues rather than 
living men. 

" Most men," says Gregory, " when strongly 
affected by any passion or emotion, have some 
peculiarity in their appearance which does not 
belong to the natural expression of such an emotion. 
If this be not properly corrected, a public speaker, 
who is really warm and animated with his subject, 
may, nevertheless, make a very ridiculous and con- 
temptible figure. It is the business of art to show 
nature in her most amiable and graceful forms, and 
not with those peculiarities in which she appears 
in particular instances ; and it is this difficulty of 
properly representing nature, that renders the 
eloquence and action, both of the pulpit and the 
stage, acquisitions of such difficult attainment.''^ 

Ludovicus CresoUius* thus enumerates the most 

* Ludovicus CresoUius was a Jesuit of Brittany, who 
wiote a treatise upon the perfect action and pronunciation 
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remarkable faults of bad speakers. '*Some hold 
their heads immoveable, and turned to one side, as 
if they were made of horn ; others stare with their 
eyes as horribly as if they intended to frighten 
everybody ; some are continually twisting their 
mouths and working their chins, while they are 
speaking, as if, all the time, they were cracking 
nuts ; some, like the apostate Julian, breathe in-* 
suit, and express in their countenance contempt 
and impudence. Others, as if they personated the 
fictitious heroes of tragedy, gape enormously, and 
extend their jaws as widely as if they were going 
to swallow up everybody ; above all, when they 
bellow with filry, they scatter their foam about, 
and threaten, with contracted brow and eyes, 
like Saturn. These, as if they were playing some 
game, are continually making motions with their 
fingers, and, by the extraordinary working of their 
hands, endeavour to form in the air, I may almost 
say, all the figures of the mathematicians. Those, 
on the contrary, have hands so ponderous, and so 
fastened down by terror, that they could more 
easily move beams of timber : others labour so with 
their elbows, that it is evident, either that thev 
had been formerly shoemakers, or had lived in no 
other society but that of cobblers. Some are so 
unsteady in the motions of their bodies, that they 

of an orator, published at Paris in 1620, and entitled ** Va- 
cationes Auctumnales.*' 

b5 
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seem to be speaking out of a cock-boat; others, 
again, are so unwieldy and uncouth in their mo- 
tions, that you would think them to be sacks of 
tow painted to look like men. I have seen some 
who jumped on the platform and capered nearly in 
measure : men that exhibited the fuUer^s dance, 
and, as the old poet says, expressed their wit with 
their feet. But who in a short compass is able to 
enumerate all the faults of gesture, and all the 
absurdities of bad delivery V^ 

The care bestowed by the ancients on youth, 
was to form them for eloquence in all its branches. 
But as they committed their discourses to memory 
before their delivery of them, and as they enjoyed 
none of the advantages we possess from the inven- 
tion of the art of printing, they seldom or ever 
required to read anything in public ; whereas, in 
modern times, the practice amongst us of public 
reading is equally common with that of public 
speaking. Now, the object of reading is threefold, 
viz., to acquire knowledge, to assist the memory to 
treasure up that knowledge, and to impart it to 
others. The first two are attained by silent read- 
ing, the third requires reading aloud. The Greeks 
and Romans made use of the art of writing only to 
answer the first two purposes, and as they recited 
all their orations, poems, &c., from memory, they 
had no need of carrying the art of writing any 
further than to serve these two ends. Our written 
lanffuasre, like theirs, contains no visible marks of 
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what 18 necessary to a just delivery, and, moreover, 
we all copy from them. We read their historians, 
their poets, their orators, their philosophers ; we 
comment upon them, we commit them to memory, 
we write expressly in imitation of their most beau- 
tifiil passages. Now, " a just delivery,'' according 
to Mr. Sheridan, *' consists in a distinct articula> 
tion of words, pronounced in proper tones, suitably 
varied to the sense, and the emotions of the mind ; 
with due observation of accent, of emphasis in its 
several gradations, of rests or pauses of the voice in 
proper places, and well measured degrees of time ; 
and the whole accompanied with expressive looks, 
and significant gesture. Of all these ingredients, 
not one of which can be spared irom a good 
delivery, there are but two that are at all regarded 
in the art of writing, and these are articulate 
sounds, marked by letters, and stops or pauses of 
the voice, which latter are by no means fitted to 
the natural rests and pauses of discourse, and, as 
they are managed, have proved the chief cause of 
some of our greatest imperfections in reading. But 
with respect to the other articles of tones, accent, 
emphasis, and gesture, there are no visible marks 
to serve as guides in these. And as these latter 
must be allowed to be the sources of everything 
which is pleasureable or forcible in delivery, and to 
contain in them all the powers of strongly impress- 
ing the mind, captivating the fancy, rousing the 
passions, and delighting the ear ; it must also be 
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allowed, that the most essential articles to a good de- 
livery have been wholly left out of the graphic art." 

Every one will allow that it is not so easy to 
read a piece of written composition so well at first 
sight as on a second trial ; nor can one be said to 
read on a second, or even a third attempt, with 
that propriety and force which he would give to 
sentiments that were his own. Only can he do so 
when he has mastered the sentiments of others as to 
give them as his own. Nor is it to be supposed that 
a person can so far take in the full import of the 
words by a rapid glance of the eye, as to be enabled 
to give to them that execution which would answer 
his conceptions, or make use of the same terms he 
■Hould give to them in discourse. Hence it may be 
true to say, that no kind of reading can ever be- 
c mo spc^aking, just in the same way that no walk- 
: ,^ (Mij ever become running. 

With regard to Reading, one of the first things 
necessary, is to correct all defects in articulation. 
Care should be taken, however, to distinguish be- 
tween natural defects (e.^., defects in the speaking 
organs) and defects arising from want of instruc- 
tion, or from imitation of the defects of others. 
The defects called natural^ I consider to be, too 
small a mouthy a tongue too large for the mouthy too 
•narrow an opening of the larynx^ debility of lung^ 
&c. The other defects alluded to are stuttering 
(sometimes natural), stammering^ lisp, closing the teeth 
while speaking, inability to articulate certain letters. 
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such as r, th^ ng^ some of tlie lahiah^ and all the vaweb. 
There are other defects which are called national^ 
provincial, and peculiar. These, too, mast be sur- 
mounted. Let not, then, natural defects be con- 
founded with those that are not so ; for many per- 
sons, falsely imagining that their defects are 
natural, abandon all hope of improvement, and 
confirm themselves in their bad habits; so that, 
the defects which, in youth, were not natural, be- 
come so strong that they cannot be overcome with- 
out very great labour and perseverance. 

Correct pronunciation, or orthoepy, according 
to Dr. Johnson, is, when every letter has its 
proper sound, and every syllable its proper accent. 
'* The best general rule for pronunciation," he says, 
*'Ls to consider those of the most elegant speakers, 
who deviate least from the written words. Of 
English, as of all living tongues, there is a double 
pronunciation, one cursory and colloquial, the other 
regular and solemn. The cursory pronunciation is 
always vague and uncertain, being made different 
in different mouths by negligence, unskilfulness, 
and affectation. The solemn pronunciation, though 
by no means immutable and permanent, is always 
less remote from the orthography, and less liable to 
capricious innovation.'*'' 

The words of disputed pronunciation in the 
English language, at the present day, amount to a 
considerable number, and it is difficult to determine 
the exact pronunciation of many words, owing to 
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the variety of changes which usage or cudtoti) 
brings into vogue* 

The tendency of the English language is to 
throw the accent as &r back as possible. Indeed, 
there is a sort of repugnance to an ultimate accent 
(unless on a verb), as we may see in the common 
pronunciation of the word consols^ which has the 
accent on the first syllable, though, on the Stock 
Exchange, it is pronounced with the accent on the 
last, consSh, 

As a sufficient number of rules cannot be laid 
down to suit the style of every sentence, our chief 
object must be to endeavour, as much as possible, 
to see clearly and readily the sense of the whole 
sentence, by hurriedly glancing before us as we go 
on. By this means we shall discover those clauses 
that bear an intimate relation to one another, and 
be enabled to introduce the pauses accordingly. 
Persons who keep their attention fixed upon each 
word, or even upon each line as they proceed, run 
the risk of either omitting many pauses which the 
sense requires, or of misplacing them. A good 
reader, on the contrary, is enabled to take a com- 
prehensive glance of three or four lines in advance 
of what he is reading, which is, indeed, a very 
considerable advantage to him, for, having once 
perceived the grammatical structure of the sen- 
tence, he makes the author'^s ideas his own, and 
the proper pauses follow, of their own accord ; of 
course, presuming, that the rules for pause are 
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aeenrately known. Punctuation, in this case, is of 
little consideration^ when once the author^s meaning 
is arrived at, since it only serves to point out the 
grammatical structure of the sentences. 

The reader should guard particularly against a 
rapidity of utterance and a vociferating manner, 
two &ults which arise from a neglect of pause and 
a want of proper management of the lungs. These 
defects have but one remedy, and that is, a slow 
manner in reading; for when a piece is read or 
delivered slowly, it is almost impossible that the 
vociferating propensity can be freely indulged. It 
is owing to this mistaken notion of the ear, if I 
may so call it, that a person is frequently obliged 
to pronounce some words at the close of a sentence 
in a tone scarcelv audible. Such a contrast to the 
rest of his words must be very perceptible to his 
hearers, and occasion in them great impatience and 
uneasiness. Another defect is indistinctness, the 
chief source of which is the rapidity of utterance 
just mentioned. " As, in school," says Sheridan, 
" the principal object of the master is to make boys 
perfectly acquainted with written words, so as to 
acknowledge them at sight, and give them a ready 
utterance ; the boy, who at first sight is slow in 
knowing the words, is slow in uttering them ; but 
as he advances in knowledge, he mends his pace ; 
and not being taught the true beauty and propriety 
of reading, he thinks all excellence lies in the 
quickness and rapidity with which he is able to do 
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it. The prize to boys, who have made any profi- 
ciency in reading, seems to be destined to the 
swift ; they set out at a gallop, and continue their 
speed to the end, without regarding how many 
letters or syllables they drop by the way, or how 
many words they justle into one another. This 
bad habit, which is often transferred into their dis- 
course, afterwards gathers strength, because the 
* boys are neither conscious of their own defects nor 
receive any intimation of them from others. Nor 
do they suddenly find any disadvantages arising 
from such imperfect utterance. For their masters, 
companions, and relations, by being used to their 
manner, understand them perfectly, in the same 
way as the prattle of children is understood by 
tlieir parents and nurses ; or as a very bad hand is 
read by those who are accustomed to it. Such 
blemishes and defects are obvious only to stran- 
gers, and they, in good manners, will not mention 
them. Thus the evil remains irremediable through 
life." 

But, whilst reading, let not the reader ever 
imagine himself to be a speaker, for, " in point of 
fact," savs Mr. Smart, "a reader is liable to be 
moved only in the way in which a hearer is liable, 
while he recollects that he t^ a reader : his passion 
or feeling is, in such case, the eflfect of what the 
author lays before him, not a part of the author's 
language. A reader whose feeling is thus gene- 
rated, and who gives way to it, as most readers do, 
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under a notion that to read impressively is to read 
on this principle, seems, as he goes on, to say thus 
much, * How tender, or, how sublime this is, which 
I am reading, how aflFecting to my feelings,' — and 
so "the hearer is called upon to be equally affected. 
But such reading, however prevalent, is in bad 
taste ; plain, simple, significant reading is better, 
and will be found far more effective. Either the 
reader must keep strictly within his province, or, in 
order to be legitimately and effectively impassioned, 
he must forget that he is a reader, and, by so 
forgetting, become a speaker. The reader of true 
taste begins as a reader, nor does he become impas- 
sioned but by forgetting, at times, his real place, 
through the enthusiasm with which he takes up his 
author's purpose. To this enthusiasm, whenever 
he can, he gives way, and becomes impassioned in 
consequence ; but he relaxes at suitable moments, 
and so, upon the whole, fulfils a part between a 
reader and a speaker.'' 

In making these remarks, I speak only of that 
kind of reading usually termed significant, and not 
of the style of reading which can be classed either 
as impressive, rhetorical, dramatic, or epic. For a 
reader of this class, the following are the requisites : 
a good articulation, proper emphasis, purity of pro- 
nunciation, due attention to pause and accent, and 
sufficient strength of voice to enable himself to be 
heard and understood, added to which should 
be a suitable demeanour. I shall conclude these 
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remarks with the following: extract from Lord Ches- 
terfield, given as advice to his son : — 

'* Bead what Oicero and Qaintilian say of Enun- 
ciation, and see what a stress they lay upon the 
gracefulness of it : nay, Oicero goes ferther, rfnd 
even maintains, that a good figure is necessary for 
an orator ; and, particularly, that he must not be 
tastm^ that is, overgrown and clumsy. He shows 
by it, that he knew mankind well, and knew the 
powers of an agreeable figure and a graceful man- 
ner. Men are much oftener led by their ears than 
their understandings. The way to the heart is 
through the senses: please their eyes and their 
ears, and the work is half dpne. I have frequently 
known a man's fortune decided for ever by his first 
address. If it is pleasing, people are hurried invo- 
luntarily into a persuasion that he has a merit, 
which possibly he has not ; as, on the other hand, 
if it is ungraceful, they are immediately prejudiced 
against him, and unwilling to allow him the merit, 
which, it may be, he has. Nor is this sentiment 
so unjust and unreasonable as at first it may seem ; 
for if a man has parts, he must know of how much 
consequence it is to him to have a graceful manner 
of speaking and a genteel and pleasing address, 
and he will cultivate and improve them to the 
utmost. What is the constant and just observa- 
tion as to all actors upon the stage ? Is it not, 
that those who have the best sense always speak the 
best, though they may happen not to have the best 
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voices? They will speak plainly, distinctly, and 
with a proper emphasis, be their voices ever so bad. 
Had Boscius spoken quicky thick^ and unprace/ully, 
I will answer for it that Cicero would not have 
thotight him worth the oration which he made in 
his favour. Words were given us to communicate 
our ideas by ; and there must be something incon- 
ceivably absurd in uttering them in such a manner 
as that either people cannot understand them, or 
will not desire to understand them. I tell you 
truly and sincerely, that I shall judge of your parts 
by your speaking gracefully or ungracefully. If 
you have parts, you will never be at rest till you 
have brought yourself to a habit of speaking most 
gracefully; for I aver, that it is in your power. 
You will desire your tutor that you may read 
aloud to him every day; and that he will inter- 
rupt and correct you, every time that you read too 
fast, do not observe the proper stops, or lay a 
wrong emphasis. You will take care to open 
your teeth when you speak ; to articulate every 
word distinctly ; and to beg of any friend you 
speak to, to remind and stop you if ever you fall 
into the rapid and unintelligible mutter. You will 
even read sdoud to yourself, and tune your utter- 
ance to your own ear; and read at first much 
slower than you need to do, in order to correct that 
shameful habit of speaking faster than you ought. 
In short, you will make it your business, your 
study, and your pleasure, to speak well, if you 
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think right* Therefore, what I have said, is more 
than sufficient, if you have sense ; and ten times 
more would not be sufficient, if you have not ; so 
here I rest it." 



PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 

The art of Elocution may be defined to be " That 
system of rules, which teaches us to pronounce 
written or extemporaneous composition with just- 
ness, energy, variety, and ease.'*'' Or, according to 
another definition, " It is the just and gracefiil 
management of the voice, countenance, and gesture 
in speaking." The first requisite in a reader or 
speaker is to make himself heard, and this will 
be attained with ease by no one, unless he give full 
play to all the organs connected with the voice, 
such as the chesty throaty tongue^ teeth^ lips, and 
palate. 

Few persons are to be found whose natural 
powers of voice may not be rendered capable of 
performing tolerably the functions of public speak- 
ing in our assemblies. In a voice, however, deci- 
dedly imperfect, any attempt at improvement, at 
least so far as to become able to discharge the 
functions of an orator, is entirely hopeless. And 
again, though the quality of the voice is the gift of 
nature, there is no one who may not derive advan- 
tage from the rules laid down for the proper 
management of this organ, whatever degree of 
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natural exceUenee he may possess herein. The 
aacient Greek orators and tragedians carried their 
attention to the caltivation of the voice to an 
extreme which it would be vain and useless for us 
to imitate, and which is also condemned by Cicero 
himself. " What is so necessary to an orator/' says 
he, " as the voice ? Yet would I never advise those 
who study public speaking to labour at their voice 
like the Greeks and the tragedians, who, during 
several years practise to declaim in a sitting pos- 
ture, and every day, before they speak in public, 
lie down and gradually elevate their voice, and 
after they have spoken, seat themselves and 
recover, and collect it in some manner, bringing it 
down from the highest tones to the deepest. 
Should we proceed in this manner, our clients 
would be cast before we could practice our Pcean 
and our Munio as often as the rules of art mijrht 
require. To carry this labour to such extremes 
would rather tend to deter than to encourage."* 
Moreover, strength and loudness of voice are not 
so requisite in modern times as with the Greeks, 
who usually laboured uuder the great disadvantage 
of speaking in the open air and to very crowded 
audiences. It is true, the sound of a powerful 

^ Cic. de Orat., lib. i., c. 59. 
Pcan — Cantio quae clara, exaltanti, contentaqae voce 

canitar. 
Manio — Caotio quae leoi et remissiore Yooe edator. 

Olivet. 
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Imman voice produces something sublime in its 
effect, and bears along with it tlie idea of terror 
and awe. Homer thus represents the shout of 
Mars, when wounded by Diomede : — 

*' Bellowed brazen-throated Mars, 
Loud as nine thousand warriors, or as ten, 
Joined in close combat. Grecians, Trojans shook, 
Appaird alike at the tremendous voice 
Of Mars, insatiable with deeds of blood. 

COWPER, 

And the shout of Milton's rebel angels is still 
more magnificent: — 

At which the universal host up sent 

A shout, that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

Par. Lostf b. i., 641. 

The second requisite in a reader or speaker, is a 

CORRECT ARTICULATION. 

*' A good articulation," observes Sheridan, "con- 
sists in giving every letter in a syllable its due 
proportion of sound, according to the most ap- 
proved mode of pronouncing it, and in making such 
a distinction between the syllables of which words 
are composed, that the ear shall, without difEculty, 
acknowledge their number, and perceive at once to 
which syllable each letter belongs." 

Correct articulation is the most important exer* 
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dse of the yoice. A person possessed of this great 
requisite will aCford more satisfitction and delight to 
his audience than one who is deficient therein, 
though the latter may bellow with aU his lungs, for 
his voice, in the vociferation, will he spent on air, 
and only a confiised mass of sound will strike the 
ears of his auditors. 

With regard to articulation, ^* the words,^ says 
Austin, ^* are not to be hurried over, nor precipitated 
syllable over syllable; nor, as it were, melced together 
into a mass of conftision ; they should be neither 
abridged nor prolonged, nor swallowed, nor forced, 
and, if I may so express myself, shot from the 
mouth. They should not be trailed, nor drawled, 
nor let to slip out carelessly, so as to drop un- 
finished. They are to be delivered out frxtm the 
lips, as beautiful coins newly issued from the Mint, 
deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly finished, 
neatly struck by the proper organs, distinct, sharp, 
in due succession, and of due weight.^ 

The difficulty of acquiring a correct articulation 
is unusually difficult in the English language, frx)m 
the frequent concurrence of consonant combina- 
tions, as well as of aspirated and unaspirated sylla- 
bles. This difficulty is not found so often in 
other languages. The constant assimilation of eon- 
sonant sounds in Greek, for instance, prevents a 
great deal of harshness that would otherwise occur, 
and many of the modem languages have contri- 
vances for obviating the same difficulty. But this 
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very harshness in our language constitutes one of 
its greatest excellences, and upon it depend the 
energy and vigour for which it is remarkable. 

It is considered a disgrace for a gentleman to be 
guilty of false spelling, by either adding, omitting, 
or changing letters contrary to custom, and still it 
is found to be no disgrace to omit letters in speak- 
ing, or even syllables, or so to huddle his words 
together as to become unintellimble to the hearers. 
Hence it happens that as written language is taught 
by rule, and spoken language is left to chance, 
imitation, and habit, faults innumerable in articula- 
tion, once contracted, are suffered to gain strength, 
and at length become incurable. This arises partly 
from want of attention in early years, and partly 
from want of skilful persons to remedy the evil. 

*' Parents do not think it necessary to assist their 
infants in their first attempts to articulate words, 
or to make them proceed regularly in the forma- 
tion of such sounds only as are most easy, and 
require least exertion of the organs ; but, by 
suffering them to try to pronounce any words 
whatsoever, or even often urging them to speak 
such as are too difficult, they give a wrong bias to 
their weak tender organs, which it would require 
much pains to set right. Hence often arise stut- ^ 

tering, lisping, and a total inability to pronounce / / 

certain letters. The child being urged to utter a 
sound, which he finds either difficult or impossible, 
of course hesitates, or substitutes another letter of 
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more easy pronunciation in the room, or wholly 
omits it, and only pronounces the remaining 
letters of the word ; and this he afterwards does 
habitually, never using any endeavours of his own 
to alter a pronunciation which he finds easy to 
himself. The parent, by being accustomed to it, 
understands perfectly the child's meaning, in this 
faulty manner of pronouncing ; and, too often, far 
from endeavouring to correct it, encourages him to 
proceed in it, by talking to him in his own childish 
way; for which he acquires a sort of fondness, 
accounting the blemish a prettiness.*"* 

In order, then, to secure a good articulation, a 
person should, when young, acquire a perfect 
mastery over the vowel and consonant sounds of 
the language; and, by gradation, proceed to the 
mechanical, significant, wi impressive style of 
reading. 

Formation of the Voick. 

Voice is the sound produced in the larynx when 
the air passes through it, and though many other 
parts assist in the modification, yet, properly speak- 
ing, it is the larynx only which can be considered 
as the organ of the voice. The aperture of the 
larynx, at the top of the trachea or windpipe, is 
termed the glottis^ and the cartilage that covers it 
like a valve, while food is passing over it into the 
stomach, is termed the epifflottis^ By the opening 

* Sheridan's '* Lectures,*' 
VOL, I, C 
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or closing of the glottis, inarticulate sounds only 
are produced, and these are more or less shrill 
according to the extension or contraction of the 
aperture. These sounds are rendered articulate 
by the disposition of the throat, palate, teeth, 
tongue, lips, and nostrils. 

Vocal or speaking sounds are divided into tw<5 
kinds, Vowel and Consonant sounds. Vatceh are 
different from 'oowel sounds. The former are either 
pounds or signs of sounds, whereas the latter are 
sounds only. The vowels are five in number, 
namely, a, ^, f, o, and u. The vowel sounds are 
subdivisions of these and are fifteen in number. 
The following is a scheme of 

THE VOWEL SOUNDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

All 

A as heard in ^ Arm 

'/.'/.'.".'.'/.A nd 

Err 

E as heard in-? E el 

End 

I as heard in -j j 

'.........Old 

as heard in-^ bject 

oze 

Use 

U as heard in-^ p U 11 

Up 



inK 
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In the exercise of the above scheme of vowel 
sounds, the pupil should begin each sound with the 
mouth opened to its full extent, and then contract 
the opening of the lips to the size required, pro- 
longing the vowels when possible. 

The first three sounds of a, viz., in a//, ale, and 
arm, are all capable of being prolonged. The 
sound of e in eel is the only one of this letter that 
allows of prolongation. With regard to the letter 
i, it presents greater difficulty than perhaps any 
other letter, certainly more than any of the vowel 
sounds of the language. It seems to be composed 
of two sounds — a in arm, and e in eel. It does 
not, however, form its own sound by giving the 
combined sound of these two vowels, but is heard 
in the transition from one to the other. It may, 
therefore, be considered incapable of prolongation, 
without, at least, falling into the sound of the latter 
vowel e. E.g., in the word isle, if the i were pro- 
longed, it would be sounded aeele. To correct the 
vulgar sound of this letter, as in pSssubble for 
possible, it is good to place the accent on the 
syllable beyond the place of the accent, as possible. 
This must serve, of course, merely as an exercise. 
With regard to the second sound of i, avoid the 
common provincialism of using the second sound of 
e instead, as in /eelial for filial, Pheneecian for 
Phenician, &c. The first sound of (? may be con- 
sidered compound, as in the example of old pro- 
longed, gradually passing to the sound of oo in 

c2 
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ooz,. 'This arises from the position of the lips in 
the act of articulation. At the commencement of 
the 9ound of o, the mouth is opened to its full 
extent 5 and as you gradually approach the con- 
sonant sound, it is contracted to a very small com- 
pass, so that the sound of 00 necessarily ensues. 

In the above vowel sounds, four may be reckoned 
compound, independendently of those which 9»re 
diphthongal. They are the following : 

A in awe gradually passing to the sound of E in err. 
A in ale „ „ E in eeh 

I in isle „ „ E in eeU 

O in old „ „ 00 in ooze. 

Exercises on the Vowel Sounds.* 

In this exeircise let the pupil first sound the 
model word, and then let the same vowel sound be 
heard in the letter or letters in Italics. The 
apostrophe, where it is marked, indicates a slight 
insertion of the letter e^ 

All. — Awe^ fall, wall, salt, pawse, sawce, aauffhi^ 
groat, atighi^ noughi,^ fa/con, water, thraldom. ' 

Ale, — Fate, bait, pr^^y, vein, st^k, angel, hasten, 
neiphhoMX^ arrai^, convey, aorist, placable, half^ 
penny, denominational. 

Arm. — -Bar, star, farther, cUrk, h^rt, h^rth, 
partial, partner, margin, o'ar, c^ard, g'uard, 

* These exercises are principally taken from Mr. 
Smart's **Practiee of Elocution." 
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And. — Pat, gaSy bade, platd, acrid, patent^ 
boron, abrogate, raillery, charity, companion, ima- 
^ne, inhabit, enamel, £uitastic. 

Err. — T^m, trk, mirth, tnyrrh, g'frth, g'/rl, 
dorrl, dearth, hoarse, w^re, merchant, YemsA^ virgin; 
virtue, early, learning. 

Ebl.— Glebe, mean, key, grie^e^ qn^y, ptque, 
treaty^ people, dememe, impr^^, critique, concetti 
profile, ddfy, serp^, ant^Fci, apotheosis. 

ExD. — Pet, get, bread, said, again, friend, preiace. 
specisd, wainscot, heifer, leopard, leonard, meadow, 
break&st, panegyric. 

Isle. — Time, type, st^m, boy, heiyAt, sk'y, k'ind, 
g'liile, g^ttide, g'liise, ally, condt^, beg'uile, ind/<:t, 
satiety, maniacal, hypochondnacal. 

iN.-^Pit, wind, g«ve, sieve, cygnet, visor, vfomen^ 
vineyard, pretty, bwsy, spirit, dynasty, situate, 
miracle, tyranny, capricious, litigious, implicit. 

Old. — Dc^me, regue, most, clothe, roll, seto, beau. 

oats, dffuffkj glow, sojourn, yeoman, hati^boy, pro^ 

rogue, bureau, poetiy, t^wardly, frowardly, porjU 

terer. 

Object. — Not, wan, cough, trode, yaoAt, chaps, 
wrath, gone, shone, hostile, jocund, knoirledge,* 

torrid, monologue, quality, laudanum. 

Ooze.'— Move, prove, lose, tomb, cool, loo, brute, 

fruit, wound, shoe, improve, behove, recruit, imbrue. 

monsoon, canoe, gamboge. 



^ ThiB word Is gndoally coming to be pronoonced with 
the flooiid of o in old. 
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Use. — Ct^be, tt»ne, di^ke, feud, feod, n^w, swet, 
twtor, tf^^day, imptf^, redt^e, l«te,'f' l^ti?d,-f 
lwcid,-f- Iwminous.-f- 

Pull. — FwU, pMt, pt^sh, rt«th, -wouldy cauli^ 
shoWd,w(>lf, foot, soot, look, pz«lpit, butcher, ctfshion, 
S2«gar, ct^ckoo, woman, MIer, rt^thless. 

Up. — Cttb, dove, do^s, doth, front, blood, rot^gh, 
cho2^gh, Msome^ punish, combat, wonted, pommel, 
onion, hoi^sewife, allonge, among, colander, so- 
merset. 

The diphthongal sounds are three in number — 

1. That of ou in house. 

2. „ ew „ new. 

3. „ oi ,, oi/.J 

House. — Lot^d, bot^nd, plot^^A, brow?, fountain, 
thousand, voicel, dot«?ry, astound, propound, arouse, 
endour, renotrn. 

New. — This diphthong has the same sound as u 
in use. 

Oil. — Broel, choice, voice, toy, boy, joy, buoy, 
employ, embroil, appoint, aroynt, avoid, alloy. 

The foregoing exercises were upon vowels under 

t Instead of lyoot say rootj and so of the other words 
thus t marked. 

I The sound of t, generally considered diphthongal, 
being expressed by a single letter, is not mentioned 
among the diphthongs, and it has been already noticed 
among the compound vowel sounds. 
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the accent. The following are upon the vowefs 
in unaccented syllables. 

(^* Nothing,**' says Mr. Smart, '' more dis* 
tinguishes a person of a good, from one of a 
mean education, than the pronunciation of the un- 
accented Towels. Sometimes the vowel so circum- 
stanced is indefinite and obscure, and the efibrt 
to make it distinct would be vulgar pedantry ; in 
other cases, the yowel so circumstanced is pro- 
nounced neatly and distinctly by the polite, al- 
though, in some instances, with decided irregularity 
of sound, as, for instance, the i in docile, which is 
sounded as if the word were written without thf 
final e mute.*") 

A (4th sound) obscure. — Husband, verbal, com- 
bat, admit, instantly, penalty, countenance, no- 
bleman. 

E (2nd sound) distinct. — ^ject, Sunday, joumc^y, 
app^ite, parleament, minuiture, prophecy, ctvih'ty. 

E (3rd sound) distinct. — Goodness, siknt, counsel, 
dividend, engraver, enlighten. 

I (1st sound) distinct. — Ides^ hiatus, dtumal, 
pnmeval, qualify, irascible, itinerant, bfography. 
pcratical, dtameter, rtvality. 

I (2nd sound) distinct. — BevH, penctl, puptl, 
latin, marriage, village, fiimace, biscuit, condtitt, 
lettuce, servtle, doctle, captain, cowardice, wassail, 
mountain. 
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(1st sound) distinct. — Motto, hero, farlouffh^ 
sorrowy barroir, felloic, windtTtc, profane, obey, op- 
posite, coherent, opinion, tobacco, philosophy. 

(2nd sound) obscure. — Command, conduce, 
complete, combustion, conjecture. 

U (1st sound) distinct. — Bt^reau, t^surp, ht^mane, 
Si^ue^ augt^ry, em folate, monument, genuine, ob- 
d2«rate. 

U (3rd sound) obscure. — Hubbwb, surplus, 
parrot, blossom, felon, demon, mucosas, unison, 
myrmidon, covetotis, decorum, herbac^us, horison. 

Ur obscure. — Grammar, robb^, nadir, martyr, 
author, sulphur, acr^, lustra. 



Consonant Sounds. 

The Consonant Sounds of the English language 
are twenty-nine in number. Their variety, for- 
mation, and strangely harsh combinations, both in 
single words and in synepy* occasion the chief 
difficulty in the articulation not only of English 
but of all the northern languages — a difficulty parti- 
cularly felt by those who dwell in warmer climes. 
For it is true that the languages of the north abound 
in consonant sounds and combinations, whilst those 
of the south are principally composed of vowel 

* Synepy means the interjunctioa of words in uttering 
the clauses of sentences. 
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sounds. . The German language, for instance, ha^ 
sometimes six or seven consonants coming together. 

*^A consonant is a letter representing a sound 
that modifies a Yowel sound.^ 

Consonants may be divided into breath cornto- 
nants and t(nce consonants. The breath consonants 
are so named, from the explosive effect produced in 
their enunciation. No such effect^ takes place in 
the latter, or poice consonants. 

The breath consonants or pure mutes are /^ L k, 
/>, «, and t, as in foe^ hay, key^ pay^ say^ and tie. 
The voice consonants or impure mutes are 6, d^ g^ /, 
m, n, r, % tr, y, and z — ^as in boy^ day^ gay^ low^ 
my^ no\ ray^ vie, woe, ye, and zeaL 

The followinjT is a scheme of the Consonant 
Sounds op the English Language :— 



Commencmg. 


Final. 


Commencing. 


Final. 


B ow 


orB 


Take 


hiT 


D are 


aiD - 


V ow 


gi Ve 


Fan 


iF 


Woe 


^^ 


GaVe 


&G 


eX ample 


ve X 


H orse 


■ 


Ye 




J ane 


geor Ge 


Zeal 


adZ 


Kite 


kicK 






L ord 


aLL 


kiNG 




M an 


aiM 


THin 


truTH 


No 


ow N 


THen 


breaTHE 


Pit 


tiP 


aZ lire 




Q ueer 




CHurch 


birCH 


Row 


waB 


SHoW 


paSH 


Sir 


biSS 







c5 
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Some of these consonants are termed mutes, on 
account of the momentary cessation of all sound. 
*'A8 however," says Mr. Smart, "these mutes 
require an expulsion of the breath, and are not a 
mere contact of the organs, as the name might lead 
us to suppose, it is judged proper to call them 
breath consonants.'*' These breath consonants are 
named by some pure mutes, whilst the voice con- 
sonants are termed impure or flat mutes. But why 
call them mutes, if, in forming them, the voice can 
be heard ? 

All consonants may be prolonged with the ex- 
ception of the three breath consonants, k, p, and t. 
Prolongation is mostly required at the end of a 
word, as in all, arm, song, save, amaze. The 
letters z, I, s, t, require great clearness. The sound 
of the consonants is modified by the position of the 
tongue, palate, lips, and teeth, and also by the 
degree in which the air is permitted to pass through 
the nose. Hence the terms of labials, palatals, 
dentals, and sibilants. 

The letters b, f, p, m, and v, represent the arti- 
culation * of the lips, and are termed labials or lip- 
letters. 

The consonants d, t, I, n, th, represent the arti- 

* An articulate sound, in its literal meaning, is a sound 
proceeding from the articulation or jointing of the organs ; 
articulation being the art of closing or joining the 
organs. 
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eolation or jointings of the tonc^e and npper teetli 
or gams, and are termed dentals or tooth^letters. 

The consonants e (hard), g (hard), it, q, represent 
the articulation of the lower part of the tongue and 
upper part of the palate, and are termed palatals 
or palate4etters. 

The consonants $ and z ^* represent '* the position of 
the end of the tongue near the upper teeth, and 
when pronounced the breath issues or is driven 
out between the tongue and teeth, with a hissing 
sound, and they are hence called sibilants^ or hissing 
letters. 

The letter c before ^, t, y, is equivalent to ^. 

The letter r is uttered with a vibration of the 
end of the tongue near the upper teeth. At the 
beginning of a word or syllable, two vibrations are 
always sufficient, and more are unnecessary, thus 
row is equivalent to rrow. At the end of a syUable, 
there is only one vibration as mfar^ farther. One 
is called the smooth or untriUed r, the other the 
vibratory or trilled r. The former may sometimes 
be trilled, when a word beginning with a vowel 
follows it: e.ff.^ "your enemies,'' where the r of 
your glides into the next word, and becomes, as it 
were, the first letter of the syllable. 

In the dental hissing consonant «, too strong a use 
of the sibilant should be avoided, unless the pas- 
sage is of so nervous a character as to require it, 
as in the following:^ 
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•' See the snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their hair, 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes/^ 

It should be avoided also in such words as anxiety — 
example, Xavier, Xenophon, where the dental buz- 
zing consonant z supplies its place ; the x here being 
equivalent to gz^ whilst in the word tex it is equiva- 
lent to ks. Sh has two sounds, one with the hissing 
Hound, as in shall^ show; the other with the buzzing 
Hound as in measure^ pleasure. Sometimes a ^ sound 
is prefixed to that of sh^ as in chair => tshair ; charity 
= stsharity. A d sound is likewise prefixed to that 
of zh^ as in soldier = soldzher ; suggest = sudzhest. 
Observe, however, that grandeur^ and education are 
pronounced as they are spelt. 

The p and b sounds are alike, except one is ex- 
plosive, the other continuous. The same may be 
said of k and ^, also of t and d. 

The pure labial wr, at the beginning of words and 
syllables, is generally reckoned among the conso- 
nants, and is attended with a certain explosive 
effort. 

The sound of y, or the maxillar consonant fre- 
quently occurs where the letter itself does not, as 
in the sound of u in feudal^ duty, Tuesday^ ewe, 
7iews, pronoimced f-yew'-dal, d-yew-ty, T-yews-day, 
yew, n-yews. The letter u, as in me, which has the 
y sound, is subject to very incorrect articulation, 
especially by some of the inhabitants of London 
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and the eastern counties. For instance, pronouncing 
feudal^ &c., as given above, they B9,j foodal^ dooty^ 
TooB-day^ &c. The y sound is given by forcibly 
placing the sides of the tongue against the back 
gums of the upper jaw, as in ye, yeil, youth. But 
in the following words the maxillar articulation 
must be dropt — lute^ lewd, lucid^ luminous. 

The letter h is not, properly speaking, a conso^ 
nant, but merely a breathing. It should not be 
given with too great a force, for this habit will 
only prove an impediment in the discourse, and 
sometimes, through over-exertion, will cause the 
following word, if it likewise begin with ^, to be 
mispronounced.* 

The sound of 9z^ f is a simple, not a double, sound. 
It requires particular accuracy in its articulation. 
In Lancashire and some other parts of England, 
they make the articulation too close in words end- 
ing with inff, and pronounce thinff as if it were 
spelt think. In the south, on the contrary, they 
frequently omit the sound of n^, and substitute n 
instead, and vice versa. Thus, they say singin for 
singing, diggins for diggings, mounting for mountain, 
or mountain for mounting. If a person happens to 
be afflicted with a very severe cold, this '^ consonant "* 

* Exercises on the aspirate, and, indeed, upon all the 
consonant and vowel sounds, are of extreme utility. — See 
Exercises in the Appendix. 

t "^V'" ^y* ^^* I^atham, "is no true consonant, but a 
vowel of a peculiar character, t. e., a nasal vowel formed by 
the passage of air through the nostrils instead of the lips.** 
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sound cannot be pronounced at all: instead of 
Hnging^ one would have to say siggig. 

The sounds of th in thirty and of th in thine^ differ 
to the ear, but to the eye seem the same. They 
also appear to be double or compound. This is not 
the case ; they are simple single sounds, and not 
the sounds of t followed by A, as the spelling would 
lead us to imagine. The Anglo-Saxon alphabet 
has two distinct signs for these sounds. 

Double consonants in English are rare, for in 
the words pitted ^ stabbing ^ massy ^ &c., there is no 
real reduplication of ^, 6, and s ; and between pitted 
and pitied^ there is only a difference in spelling, 
none in pronunciation. In the following compound 
words we have true specimens of doubled conso- 
nants, where the root ends, and the affix begins 
with the same letter. 

n is doubled in unnatural, innate, oneness, 
1 „ soulless, civil'list, palely, 

k „ book^case, 

t ,, seaport-town. * 

The practice of the following consonant combi- 
nations is an excellent means of acquiring a full 
and distinct enunciation of the more difficult letters. 
In pronouncing each word, let the first letter only 
of the combination be sounded ; then, the first 
and second ; then, the first, second, and third, and 
so on. Thus, Pro-b, Fro-b'd, Fro-b'^cTst. 

* Vide Latham, p. 152-5 . 
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Consonant Combinations op the English 



Language : — 

Pro bM'st 
Trou bl'd'st 
Bla m'd'st 
Ba rk'd'st 
Lo v'd'st 
Dri vTd'st 
Ta Ik'd'st 
By thm 
Spa sm 



Impriso n'd'st 
Helm 
Brea dths 
Boa rM'st 
Shu n'd'st 
Worldly 
Inspi rM'st 
Tre mbrd'st 



Defects and Impediments. 

Defects in Articulation. — One of the most 
common defects in articulation is too slightly 
sounding the unaccented vowels. There is often 
an obscure sound given to the letter u^ which con^^ 
founds it with vowels of a very different kind. 
Thus — singular^ regular^ and particular are often 
pronounced as if written sing-e-lar^ reg-e-lar^ and 
par-tick-e-lar. The first e in eterd^ the first o in 
opinion^ opposed,^ and the i in sensible^ terrible^ &c., 
are apt to-^go into an obscure sound. 

Another great defect in articulation is sinking 
the sound of the final consonants. Thus the little 
word and is frequently pronounced like an: e.g, 
men an money ^ instead of men and money. Interests 
is often pronounced as if written interess, mists as 
if miss^ worldly as if wordly, and so on. 

Hesitation, again, or stammering, so common 
amongst young persons^ may sometimes arise from 
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a constitutional trepidation of the nerves, or from 
a want of mixing in public, or in familiar society. 
To overcome this impediment, one should frequently 
practise speaking aloud, with deliberation, and en- 
deavour to acquire a large vocabulary of English 
words, particularly synonymes. " The art of curing 
this defect,^' says Dr. Darwin, ^' is to cause tli« 
stammerer to repeat the word which he finds difficult 
to speak, eight or ten times, without the initial 
letter, in a strong voice, or with an aspirate before 
it, as, arable^ or harable ; and at length to speak 
it very softly with the initial letter p^ parable. 
This should be practised for weeks or months upon 
every word which the stammerer hesitates in pro- 
nouncinjT. To this should be added much com- 
merce with mankind, in order to acquire a care- 
lessness about the opinion of others."* 

Another very common fault in articulation, is 
the guttural sound of r, produced by vibrating the 
epiglottis instead of the tongue. The proper sound 
of r is obtained by vibrating the tongue against 
the upper gums. The letters m and n are also 
subject to be imperfectly given, from not allow- 
ing the sound to pass entirely through the nose. 
This defect is sometimes, by a contradictory appel- 
lation, called speaking through the nose, though it 
really consists in not speaking through the nose. 

All these and other defects in articulation, such 
as stutteringy lisping^ closing the teeth while speaking ^ 

* See also Waife's advice in Sir E. B. Lytton's " What 
Will He Do With It ?" 
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and inability to pronounce certain letters or Combi'^ 
nations of letters^ can seldom be cored by rule or 
precept. They require the constant aid of one who 
is skilled in the management of Speech, and who 
can point ont the proper positions of the* tongue, 
lips, &c., for the due articulation of the letters. In 
addition to this, the pupil must set out with a 
determination to conquer his defect, and to spare 
no amount of labour in the drudgery of the conflict. 
The third requisite for a good reader is a COR' 
RECT PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS. The difference 
between articulation and pronunciation is this: 
Articulation means the due enunciation of the syl- 
lables in wards ; Pronunciation means the manner of 
sounding leords ; and correct pronunciation consists 
in sounding words according to the polite usage of 
the day. Pronunciation, howerer, cannot be perfect, 
unleifs it includes a good articulation ; nerertheless, 
the usage of the day may require a word to be 
pronounced at the expense of distinctness in the 
utterance. 



THE FIVE ACCIDENTS OF SPEECH. 

As there are in written language nine sorts of 
words, called, In Grammar, parts of speech, so are 
there in spoken language five accidents or proper- 
ties. These fire accidents of speech are Pause, 
Inflection, Quantity, Emphasis, and Force. 

Pause is the interval of silence or rest between 
words and sentences. 
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Inflection (sometimes called accent) denotes the 

turn or slide of the voice either upwards or 

downwardSk 
Quantity denotes the relative value of sounds, 

and also of pauses, in duration of time. 
Emphasis is the stress which distinguishes syllables 

or words from one another. 
PoRCE or Quality is the loudness or softness with 

which spoken sounds are uttered* 

Pause. 

With regard to Pause, the usual grammatical 
points are insufficient guides for all the pauses 
necessary in reading. The points used by gram- 
marians are the Comma^ the Semicolon^ the Cohn^ 
and the Period, 
The Semicolon ) represents ) double ) the time 

The Colon f * l *"pl® \ ^^ *he 
The Period ) Pause 3 quadruple ) Comma. 

The application of these to the following ex- 
ample, will not, however, produce good reading : — 

" Our duty to our Maker, to each other, and to 
ourselves, is fully answered, if we give them what 
we owe them." 

In this sentence it will be perceived that the 
sense is more clearly expressed, if there is a longer 
pause at ourselves and answered^ than at Maker and 
other^ although these words are all followed by the 
same mark of grammatical punctuation, viz., the 
comma. 
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The Bhetorical paases, then, may be reduced to 
four, viz : 

The jint or shortest pause^ marked thus *^. 
The second or middle pause^ marked thus 1_. 
The third or long pause^ marked thas | . 

The fourth or longest pause^ marked thus ||. 

i 

One of these pauses, generally the shortest, must 
be introduced in the following places : 

1st. — After the nominative phrase^ or that paH of a 
discourse which forms the subject of a verb. 

2nd. — Between the seeerai members of a series. 

3rd. — Between the object and the modifying words 
in their inverted order. 

4th. — After words in apposition^ teith^ or in oppo' 
sition tOj each other. 

5th. — After the word which forms the principal 
subject of a discourse. 

6th. — Before who^ which, what and how (when it 
means in what manner), and before that, used 
relatively. 

7th. — Before that, used conjunctively. 

8th. — Before the infinitive mood, when not imme- 
diately preceded by a modifying word. 

9th. — Before and after a parenthesis. 

10th. — Generally before prepositions and con- 
junctions. 

* Apposition means the placing of one noun or pronoun 
by the ride of another of the same meaning, and in the same 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. After the nominative phrase* 

Adversity*^ is the school of piety. 

To be ever active in laudable pursuits"] is the 
distinguishing characteristic of a man of merit. 

The experience of want") enhances the value of 
plenty. 

True ecbse in writing*^ comes from aft^ not chance. 

To be able to alter the height, as well as the 
stxength and tone of the voice^ as occasion requires,"] 
is an essential qualification of a good speaker. 

The latter part of a wise man's life"] is taken up 
in curing the follies, prejudices, and false opinions 
he has contracted in the former. 

II. Between the several members of a series » 

Riches,"] pleasure,"] and healthy become evils to 
those who do not know how to use thenh 

A patient,"] sober,"] honest,"] and industrious 
man will always be respected. 

The names of Shakspere,"] Bacon,'^ Spenser,"] 
Sydney,"] Hooker,"] Taylor,"] and Barrow, are 
found in the period betwixt Elizabeth's reign and 
the Reformation. 

The Goth,"] the Ohristian,'^ time,'^ war,"^ flood,*] 
and fire, have dealt upon the pride of Rome. 

The busy,"] the ambitious,"] the inconstant,'^ and 
the adventurous,"] may be said to throw themselves 
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by desi^ into the hands of fortune, and voluntarilv 
to quit*the power of govemin«2; themselves. 

the brightness of the sky,'] the lengthening of 
the days,*] the increasing verdure of the spring,"] 
the arrival of any piece of good news,"] or whatever 
carries with it the most distant glimpse of joy,'] ia 
frequently the parent of a social and happy conver- 
sation. 

Sophooles,1 Euripides,1 Pindar,'] Thucydides,"] 
Demosthenes,'] Phidias,"] Apelles,"] were the con- 
temporaries of Socrates or of Plato, 

III. Between the object and the modify inc/ tc<yrd» 
(adjectives and adverbs) in their inverted order, 

N.B. — Adjectives have nouns for their object, 
adverbs either adjectives or verbs. 

He was a man"] patient, sober, honest and in- 
dustrious. 

To love'] wisely, rationally, and prudently, is, 
in the opinion of lovers, not to love at all, 

IV. After words in apposition with^ or in opposition 

to^ each other. 

When first thy Sire to send on earth 
Virtue"! his darling child"] designed, 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 
And bade thee form her infant mind. 

Here, the words viiime and darling child are in 
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apposition with each other, and require a short 
pause after them. 

Paul'] the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

But when the two nouns are single, no pause is 
required, as, 

Paul the Apostle. 

Examples of words in opposition to each other. 

Homer"] was the greater genius,"L Virgil"] the 
better artist ;"L in the one'] we must admire the 
man,"^ in the other"] the work | Homer'] hurries 

us"] with a commanding impetuosity ;"[_ Virgil'] 
leads us"] with an attractive majesty || 

The pleasures of the imagination taken in their 
full extent are not so gross"] as those of sense,"L Dor 
so refined'] as those of the understanding. 

If our principles are false,"] no apology from our- 
selves"] can make them right ;"[_ 'f founded in 
truth,"] no censure from others'] can make them 
wrong. 

Passions'] are winds"] to urge us o'er the wave"| 
Reason"] the rudder"] to direct and save." _ 
This"] without those"] obtains a vain employ"] 
Those"] without this"] but urge us to destroy. 

V. After the word which forms the principal sub- 
ject of a discourse. 

Wisdom'] comprehends at once the end and the 
means, estimates easiness or difficulty, and is cau- 
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tioos or confident in dne proportion. Trials,*] in 
this state of being, are the lot of man. 

A quibble*] is to Shakspere, what luminous va- 
pours are to the traveller ; he follows it at all ad* 
ventures; it is sure to lead him out of his way, 
and sure to engulph him in the mire. It has some 
malignant power over his mind, and its fascinations 
are irresistible. Whatever be the dignity or the 
profiindity of his disquisitions, whether he be en- 
larging knowledge or exalting affection, whether he 
be amusing attention with incidents or enchanting 
it in suspense, let but a quibble"] spring up before 
him, and he leaves his work unfinished. A quibble^ 
is the golden apple for which he will always turn 
aside from his career, or stoop fix)m his elevation. 
A quibble,"] poor and barren as it is, gave him such 
delight, that he was content to purchase it by the 
sacrifice of reason, propriety, and truth. A quibble"] 
was to him the fetal Cleopatra, for which he lost 
the world, and was content to lose it. — JohnsorCs 
Preface to Shakspere. 

This rule must be extended to a proper name^ or 
any icord of import ince that begins a sentence. 

VI. Before who^ whioh^ what and hoie (when it 
means in what manner), and before that used 
relatif>ely. 

A man can never be obliged to any power, unless 
he can be sati8fied~L who is the person"] who has a 
right to exercise it. 
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Death is the season^ which briugs our affections 
to the test. 

Call now to mind") what high capacious powers 
Lie folded up in Man. 

Nothing is in vain*^ that rouses the soul. 

Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man^ that hangs on princes' favours. 

He is an evening reveller'] who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill. 

Ye stars'] which are the poetry of heaven ! 

But, my Lords, who is the man"] that, in addi- 
tion to tlie disgraces and mischiefs of the war, has 
dared to authorise and asaociate with our arms the 
tomahawk and scalping*knife of the savage I 

I had a dream"] which was not all a dream. 

N.B. — The same rule generally applies when the 
relative is not expressed, but understood, as : 

The dreadftil circumstances'] you have supposed, 
did not occur. 

Virtue is the only good'] 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his own. 

Tell me"l how I may serve you. 

VII, Before that^ used conjunctively, 
I am gladn that my weak words 



Have struc 



; but this much show of fire from Brutus. 
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We believe^ that poetry, fer from injuring 
society, is one of the great instruments of its refine- 
ment and exaltation. 

VIII. Before the infinitive mood, when not imme- 
diately preceded by a modifying word. 

He left the room"] to see whether all was secured. 

The practice among the Turks is, to destroy or 

imprison for life any presumptive heir to the throne. 

IX. Before and after a parenthesis.^ 

N.B. — There is often a parenthetic clause where 
no parenthesis is marked. 

There is a place"] 

(If ancient and prophetic fame in heaven 

Err not"]) another world, the happy seat 

Of some new race called man. 

Milton. 

Let us^ (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die"]) 
Expatiate ft-ee o'er all this scene of man, 
A mighty maze ! but not without a plan. 

Pope. 

The other shape") 
(If shape it might be called that shape had none 

'*' When the parenthesis is long, it should be pronounced 
with a degree of monotone, in order to distinguish it from 
the rest of the sentence. It must likewise be pronounced 
with greater rapidity. (See p. 62.) 

VOL. I, D 
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Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might be called that shadow seem'd, 

For each seem'd either'^), black it stood as Night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

Milton. 

Wordsworth sometimes talks like a man inspired 
on subjects of poetry"] (his own out of the ques- 
tion^), Coleridge well on every subject, and Godwin 
on none. 

X . Generally before prepositions and conjunctions^ 

There is an inseparable connexion"] between piety 
and virtue. 

Honour and shame*] from no condition rise. 

We applaud virtue"] even in enemies. 

0^^«a^io«. —-There should always be a pause 
near the close of a sentence ; and the pauses in the 
conclusion of a discourse or impressive paragraph 
should be more numerous and longer than they 
would be if occurring elsewhere. If we would read 
and speak well, we muat pause, on an average, at 
every fifth or sixth word, perhaps oftener ; indeed, 
it is much easier to say where a pause can not inter- 
vene, than where it can, 

A pause cannot occur between 

1st. The a<yective and its substantive, in natural 
order. 
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2nd. The adjective and its adverb, in natural 
order. 

3rd. The adverb and the verb. 

4th. The preposition and its object.' 

5th. The verb and its object, if single, immedi- 
ately following it. 

Inflection. 

In order to understand clearly what is meant by 
Inflection, it is necessary to attend to the distinc- 
tion between musical and speakinff Bounds. Musical 
sounds continue for a given time on one precise 
point of the musical scale, and leap, as it were, 
from one note to another ; while speaking sounds, 
instead of dwelling on the note they begin with, 
slide either upwards or downwards without resting 
on any. Inflection is independent of the pitch of 
the voice in which the word is pronounced, and of 
the loudness or softness which may accompany that 
pitch. 

Inflection, then, denotes the turn or slide of the 
voice either upwards or downwards. 

These slides are two in number, and are marked 

thus : — 

/ The risino; ) ' n . . 

\ The falU;. } "^^^•'*'"°- 

The pronunciation of the following easy sentences, 
put in the form of question and answer, points out 
these two inflections. 

d2 
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Does Caesar deserve fame, or blame ! 

He deserves blame, not fame. 

Did he say flute, or flute I 

He said flute, not fluteu 

Am I to say drawl, or drawl ? 

You are to say drawl, not drawl. 

A contented mind, and a good conscience, will 
make a man happy in all conditions. 

In this sentence, if I would know the falling in- 
flection which I am to lay on mind^ I must form 
the word into a question, thus. 

Is it mind, or mind ? 

and the pronunciation of the latter is the one I 
must adopt. Again, I may form the word into a 
sentence, consisting of an affirmation and negation 
opposed to each other, as. 

It is not mind, but mind, 

or \ / 

It is mind, not mind. 

The inflection on mind in the affirmative member 
of each, is the one I must adopt. So, also, if I 
want to know the rising inflection on conscience^ I 
must^ay. 

Is it conscience or conscience? 
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and the first pronunciation is that which I must 
adopt ; so that the sentence will be read as follows : 

A contented mind and a good conscience will 

make a man happy in all conditions. 

N.B. — The &lling inflection generally precedes 
the rising, and the rising the falling. 

Rule I. 

Every simply declarative sentence requires the 
falling inflection at the close. 

X enophon conducted the retreat of the ten thou- 

sand Greeks. 

In countries which are situated beneath the line, 

the vernal nights are transcendantly beautiful. 
Milton's description of Satan attests in various 

ways the power of his genius. 

She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps. 

Rule II. 

In negative sentences, the negative particle gene- 
rally receives the &lling inflection, and the thing 
denied, the rising. 

The quality of mercy is not strained. 

It is not with finite beings like ourselves that we 
hold intercourse. 
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/ / 

No broken hope is here, 

/ 

No fortune's troubled wave 5 

No bitter worldly tear 
Bedews the grave. 

From the beginning it was not so 

or \ / 

It was not so from the beginning. 

Rule III. 

Every direct period* requires the rising in- 
flection where the sense begins to form, that is, at 
the end of the first principal constructive member. 

To be ever active in laudable pursuits is the 
distinguishing characteristic of a man of merit. 

As we cannot discern the shadow moving along 

the dial-plate, so the advances we make in know- 
ledge are only perceived by the distance gone over. 

All that makes a figure on the great theatre of 
the world, the employments of the busy, the en- 
terprises of the ambitious, and the exploits of the 
warlike ; the virtues which form the happiness, and 

the crimes which occasion the misery, of mankind, 

* The direct period or sentence is that, in which the 
former words or members depend for sense on the latter. 
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originate in that silent and secret recess of thought 
which is hidden from every human eye. 

Rule IV. 

Every in/certed period^ requires the rising in- 
flection immediately preceding the modifyinir 
member. 

With this view he frsuned a reply, as amiable 
in the manner, as it was well adapted to the 
purpose. 

In the midst of this security, the warrant for 

their destruction was issued by the sovereign, un 
whose word they had relied. 

Rule V. 

A looie sequence f requires the falling inflection at 
the completion of the sense, that is, immediately 
preceding the loose clause. 

It is of the last importance to season the passioihs 

of a child with devotion ; which seldom dies, in a 
mind that has received an early tincture of it. 

^ An inverted period is that in which the former part 
forms sense without the latter, though it is nevertheless mo- 
dified by it. 

t A loose sentence is one which consists of a period, either 
direct or inverted, and an additional clause which does not 
modify it. 
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An elevated genias, employed in little things, 

appears like the sun in his evening declination ; he 
remits his splendour, but retains his magnitude ; 
and pleases more, though he dazzles less. 

^ Tis with our judgments as our watches ; none 
Go just alike, but each believes his own. 

A man should never be ashamed to own that he 

has been in the wrong; which is but saying, in 
other words, that he is wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday. 

N 

Order is Heaven's first law ; and this confessM, 
Some are and must be greater than the rest. 

Rule VI. 

When words or clauses form an antithesUy the 
opposite parts must have opposite inflections. 

Philosophy makes us wiser, Christianity makes 
us better men. 

A friend cannot be known in prosperity, and an 

enemy cannot be hidden in adversity. 

, / V \ / 

Tho deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without overflowing foil. 
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Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the better 

artist : in the one, we must admire the man ; in 

/ \ / \ 

the other, the work. Homer hurries us with a 

commanding impetuosity, Virgil leads us with an 
attractive majesty. 

Pleasures are ever m our hands or eyes ; 
And when in act they cease, in prospect rise. 
Present to grasp and Aiture still to find, 
The whole employ of body or of mind. 



Rule VII. 

Except in the case of loose sentences, or when 
emphasis requires the contrary, the last member of 
a sentence, and that immediately preceding it, must 
always be read with opposite inflections. 

The clearness of the heavens, the serenity of the 
air, and the soft tranquillity in which nature re- 

poses, contribute to harmonise the mind, and pro- 

duce the most calm and delightful sensations. 

d5 
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You may strive in vain to catch a breath of 
enthusiasm to buoy you up in the arms of death. 

EULE VIII. 

Interrogations formed with interrogative words, 
terminate with the falling inflection. 

When do you go to college ? 

What is your name ? 
What, Tubero, did that naked sword of yours 

mean in the battle of Pharsalia ? At whose breast 

was its point aimed ? What was then the meaning 

s \, \ \ 

of your arms, your spirit, your eyes, your hands, 

your ardour of soul ? What did you desire, what 
wish for? 

Exception. — When the question is repeated 
with passion, or with strong emphasis ; as 

When do you go to college ? 

/ . . . / 

What said Popilius Lenas I 

/ / 

Where are you going ? 
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Rule IX. 

hUerrogations formed without interrogathe words 
terminate with the rising inflection. These inter- 
rogations expect an answer by Yes or No. 

Are you going to college ? 

Do you know when the Tower of London was 
built ? 

In life can love be bought with gold ! 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold I 
Can storied nm or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleetinc: breath I 
Can honour^s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

./ 

Think you a Uttle din can daunt my ears ! 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 
Have I not heard the sea, puff'd up with winds. 

Rage like an angry bear I 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field ! 

And heav'n''s artillery thunder in the sky \ 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud larumSy neighing steeds, and trumpets' clang i 

/ 
And do you tell me of a woman's tongue ? 
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Exceptions. — Ist. When a question of this 
kind is repeated with passion or emphasis ; as, 

Are you going to college ! 

Have you prepared your task I 

2nd. When a threat or a command is implied ; 
as, 

Will you do so I 

that if, 

I will compel you to do it. 

3rd. When the sentence appears to be declarative, 
(In this case, however, the rising inflection may be 
used.) As, 

Did you not do it ? 

which is as much as to say, I am persuaded that 
you did do it. 

4th. When the question is formed of two op- 
posite parts, separated by the disjunctive particle 
or. As, 

Have you prepared your task, or trifled away 
your time ? 

5th.^ When a series of questions and answers 
occurs. In this case, the first interrogation receives 
the rising inflection, the rest assume the declarativi^ 
tone and take the falling inflection. Thus : — 
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Is intemperate passion your brother's present 

infirmity ? It would be a great pity if the heat of 
his spirit should put yours into a flame. Does he 

allow himself in foolish or vain discourse ! Answer 
him not according to his folly. Is he indulging in 

a censorious spirit ! Do not you, by joining with 
him, confirm the slander ; but by every mild and 
prudent method, convince him that he is wrong, 
and that you dislike the subject. Is he peevish 

and irritable towards yourself! Mildness and 
patience will much more effectually vindicate your 
conduct, and make him sensible of the superior 
excellence of your character, than warm resent- 
ment or bitter reviling. — Turner. 

Questions introduced by verbs, containing two or 
more particulars connected by the conjunction or, 
terminate with the rising inflection, while if the 
sentence is conjunctive, they close with the ialling 
inflection. 

Dufunetite.^-^ia he in London, or Paris, or 

Madrid, or Rome \ 

Conjunctive. — Is he in London, or Paris, or 

Madrid, or Rome I 

In the former, the meaning is in which of these 
towns is he ! in the latter, is he in any of them ! 
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Disjunctive— 

But shall we wear these glories for a day, 

Or shall they last and we rejoice in them \ 

Conjunctive-^ 

Come hither, hither, my little pa^e, 
Why dost thou weep and wail ? 

Or dost thou fear the billows' rage, 

/ 

Or tremble at the gale \ 

Rule X. 

The Parenthesis must terminate with the same 
inflection as the clause immediately preceding it. 

Remark, — In reading a parenthesis, the voice 
ought to be lowered, the inflection but slightly 
marked, and the words pronounced in somewhat 
quicker time than the rest of the sentence.* 

His spear (to equal which the tallest pine. 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of somfe great admiral, were but a wand) 
He walked with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marie.— Milton. 

Pride in some particular disguise or other (often 

a secret to the proud man himself), is the most 
ordinary spring of action among men. 

♦ Ante, p. 49 (note). 
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Criticism, thouo^h dignified from the earliest ages 
by the laboars of men eminent for knowledge and 

sagacity (all have heard of Aristotle, Cicero, Quinc- 

tilian, Longinus), and since the revival of polite 

learning, the favourite pursuit of European scholars 
has not yet attained' the certainty and stability of 
sciente. 

Should you fall in this struggle, should the nation 

fall, you vnll have the satisfaction (the purest 

allotted to man) of having performed your part. 

Echo. 

This word denotes that repetition of a word or 
thought which immediately arises from a word or 
thought that precedes it. 

Rule. 

The echoing word ought always to be pronounced 
with the rising inflection, in a high tone of voice. 

We often find this echo in the language of excite- 
ment : the mind recurs to the exciting idea, and 
acquires fresh intensity from the repetition of it. 

Can parliament be so dead to its dignity and 
duty, as to give its sanction to measures thus 

obtruded and forced upon it? — measures, my 
lords, which have reduced this late flourishing 
kingdom to scorn and contempt. 
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On ! on ! ye noblesse English ! 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof ! 

Fathers ! that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have, in these parts, from morn till even fought, 
And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 

Monotone. 

Monotone is a continuation or sameness of sound 
upon certain syllables of a word, exactly like that 
produced by repeatedly striking a bell. It is 

marked thus ( ) and is used in certain solemn 

and sublime passages ; as, 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Inde 



Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 

Showers, on her kings barbaricj pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat. — Milton. 



Hail, holy Light! offspring of Heaven first-born. 

A judicious application of the rising and falling 
inflections contributes very much to relieve both the 
voice of the speaker and the ear of the auditor. 
This will be perceived in every part of a sentence, 
but more particularly in the Cadence of Sense — that 
is, the fiill of voice with which a subject or any 
branch of a subject is brought to a conclusion. 
The only rules which can be given for forming this 
cadence, are, that if there are three principal words 
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in the concladiiig member, they should be pro- 
nounced with the inflections in the order o^ falling^ 
rinng^ falling ; or rising^ rising^ fatting: and if there 
are four, in the order of falling^ rising, rising^ fatting. 
Thus :— 

Exercise and tempeiance strengthen the con- 

gtitution, and sweeten the enjoyment of life. 
Or better : — 

And sweeten the enjoyment of life. 
A brave man struggling in the storms of &te. 

And greatly fidliug with a felling state. 

The Series. 

A Series is a succession of members or particulars 
in a sentence^ or, the recurrence of similar portions 
of construction. If the series form the subject or 
nominatiye phrase^ it is called a canunencing series ; 
if it conclude the sentence, it is called a concluding 
series. 

A Series may consist either of a recurrence of 
simple wcrds^ or of compound words and clauses. 
The former is called a simple series^ the latter a 
compound series^ so that there are four different 
kinds of series. 

The following table exhibits the most common 
order of inflections in the shorter kinds of series : — 
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Number of 
Particulars 


SIMPtG 


SERIES. 


COMPOUND SERIES. 


or oi 
Members. 


Commenciug. 


Concludiug. 


Commeocing. Concluding. 


2 


\/ 


/\ 


\/ 


/\ 


3 


t \\/ 


IIV 


\\l 


1 \/\ 

^ //\ 


4 


IWI 


\ll\ 


\\\/ 


w/\ 


6 


l\\\/ 


\lll\ 


WW/ 


w\/\ 


6 


ll\\\/ 


\\lll\ 


ww\/ 


WWA 



By a single glance at this table it is evident that 
there are some inflections which are fixed and per- 
manent ; every commencing series having the rising 
inflection on its last member, and the falling on 
the last but one ; and every concluding series 
having the falling inflection on the last, and the 
rising on the last but one. 

Sometimes, for emphasis or some other reason, it 
is necessary to terminate a commencing series with 
the falling, and a concluding one with a rising, 
inflection. 



EXAMPLES.— SIMPLE COMMENCING SEHIES. 

Two Partieulars. — Exercise and temperance 
strengthen the constitution. 

Three Particulars.*-*- What some men are 

prompted to by conscience, duty, and religion, 
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which are only different names for the same thing, 

others are prompted to by honour. Or, conscience, 

duty, and religion. 

Four Particnlars.^-Humanity, justice, generosity, 

and public spirit are the qualities most useful to 

others. 

. ^ "^ . "^ 

Five Particulars. — -Valour, humanity, courtesy, 

chivalry. 

Six Particulars.^The Goth, the Christian, time, 

war, flood, and fire, have dealt upon the pride of 
Rome. 

SIMPLE CONCLUDING SERIES. 

Two Particulars. — The constitution is strength- 

Three Particulars. — Industry is the law of our 

/ / 

bemg ; it is the demand of nature, of reason, and 

of God. 

Or, It is the demand of nature, of reason, and of 

God. 

Four Particulars. — Remember that virtue alone 

\ / / \ 

is honour, glory, wealth, and happiness. 
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Five Particulars. — It is only in rural life that a 

man can enjoy the treasures of the heart, himself, 

his wife, his children, and his friends. 

Six Particulars. — But thou, man of God, flee 

these things, and follow after rlghteo^isness. 

godliness, &ith, love, patience, meekness. 



COMPOUND COMMENCING SERIES. 

Two Members. — Moderate exercise and habitual 

temperance strengthen the constitution. 

Three Members.— No station is so high, no 

power IS so great, no character so unblemished, as 
to exempt men from being attacked by rashness, 
malice or envy. 

Four Members. — Labour or exercise ferments 

the humours, casts them into their proper channels, 

throws off redundancies, and helps nature in those 

secret distributions, without which the body cannot 
subsist in its vigour, nor the soul act with cheer- 
fulness. 

Five Members. — The brightness of the sky, the 

lengthening of the days, the increasing verdure of 
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the spring, the arriyal of any piece of good news, 
or whatever carries with it the most distant 

glimpse of joy, is frequently the parent of a social 
and happy conversation. 

Six Members. — The blameless life, the artless 

tenderness, the native simplicity, the modest 

resignation, the patient sickness, and the quiet 

death are remembered only to add value to the 
loss of our friends, to aggravate regret for what 
cannot be amended, to deepen sorrow for what 
cannot be recalled. 

COMPOUND CONCLUDING SERTES. 

Two Members. — Nothing tends more powerfully 
to stren<rthen the constitution than moderate 

o 

exercise and habitual temperance. 

Three Members. — She appears to have possessed 

/ . / . 

a truly noble mind, a solid understanding, an 

amiable and benevolent temper. 

Four Members. — Chaucer most frequently de- 

scribes things as they are; Spenser, as we wish 

them to be; Shakspere, as they would be; and 

Milton, as they ought to be. 
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Five Members.— The society of a discreet and 
virtuous friend eases and unloads the mind, clears 
and improves the understanding, engenders 
thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue and 
good resolutions, and finds employment for the 
most vacant hours of life. 

Six Members. — What a piece of work is man ! 
how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculties ! in 
form and moving how express and admirable ! in 
action how like an angel ! in apprehension how like 

a god ! 

A simple series of more than four particulars, 
may be divided into portions of three from the 
last, or into portions the particulars of which more 
immediately relate to each other; and these por- 
tions, considered together as entire related members, 
are to be inflected like the members of a compound 
series : considered singly they are to be inflected as 
simple series, according to their number of particu- 
lars. Thus : — 

Commencing— 

Love, joy, peace, 
long-suiriug, gen/eness, ,ood\e«B, 
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raith, meekness, temperance, 
are the fruits of the spirit, and against such there 
is no law. 

Concluding — ' 

/ ./ \ 

The fruits of the spirit are love, joy, peace, 

long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 

fi^tth, meekness, ten^p^i^ace , 
against such there is no law, 

A compound series of more than four members 
must have the falling inflection on all of them, 
except the last, if it be a commencing, or the last 
but one if it be a concluding series. See Examples 
above of five and six Members. 

A mixed series^ or series of series^ is one of whicli 
the parts are so classed together by conjunctions, 
that they naturally fall into distinct portions, each 
consisting of a series of particulars or members. 

The following sentence naturally fells into five 
distinct portions of similar or opposite words, which 
portions are here represented in so many separate 
lines. 

For I am persuaded 

that neither death nor life, 

/, ..>'., \ 

nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 

nor things present, nor things to come, 
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/ \ 

nor height, nor depth, 

nor any other creature, 

shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 

which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

The distribution of oceans, seas, and rivers, 

The variety of fields, meadows, and groves, 

the luxuriance of fruits, herbs, and flowers, 

^ \ / / \ 

the return of spring, summer, autumn, and winter, 

not only regular in their approaches, but bringing 

with them presents, to make their return desirable, 

the pleasant vicissitudes of day and night, 
all have a voice, which, by telling man that he is 
constantly receiving favours, reminds him that he 
should be readv to bestow them. — Dyer, 

Although the &lling inflection is in general 
better adapted to the compound series, the rising 
inflection is sometimes more suitable, especially in 
the plaintive and poetical. 



Climax, 

Climax difiers from the ieries^ in as much as 
with the enumeration of particulars, a greater em- 
phasis is required, though not necessarily accom- 
panied by a greater loudness of tone. 
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\ 

We are called upon as members of this house, as 

men, as Christians, to protest against this horrible 
barbarity. 

If I were an American as I am an Encrlishman, 
while a foreign troop was landed in my country, I 

never would lay down my arms — never, never, 

never. 

In a series of commencing particulars form in o; a 
climax, the last particular being strongly emphatic, 
takes the filing instead of the rising inflection ; 
as, 

A youth, a boy, a child, might understand it. 

Circumflexes. 

The Circumflex is made up of the rising and 
falling inflection combined into one continuous 
slide, usually termed a wave of the voice. 

If the voice be so inflected as to begin with the 
falling and end with the rising inflection, on the 
same syllable, the sound thus produced is called 
the rising circumflex: if it begin with the rirfng 
and end with the falling inflection, the sound pro- 
duced is then called the falling circumflex. They 
are thus marked : — 

-- the rising ) . 

xu £^^' }- Circumflex. 
.^ the lalhng J 

VOL. I. E 
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The oiroumflexes are always used to express 
strong emphasis^ irony ^ contempt^ reproach^ sneer^ or 
raillery, 

I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
But it is foolish in us to compare Drusus Afri- 

canus and ourselves with Clodius; all our other 
calamities were tolerable ; but no one can patiently 

bear the death of Clodius. 

He is my friend. — He ? what ! he ! No, sir ; 

you are deceived ; he is not your friend ; but he is 

your enemy. 

Oh 1 'tis excellent 

To have a giant'^s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable. 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not 

That made them do it : they are wise and honorable, 
And will no doubt with reasons answer you. 

Quantity. 

Quantity, the third accident of speech, denotes the 
relative values of sounds, and also of pauses, in 
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daration of time. It must carefully be distin- 
gaished from accent or syllabic emphasis. It may 
have four degrees. 

1. The length of the shortest quantity is equal 
to the time of pronouncing the word is or it^ or the 
syllable si in possible, or ti in oriticaL Thus, in the 
words yrowi, and, of, in the following line: — 

From the knaves, aiM^the fools, and the fops ^the 
time. 

2. The length of the short quantity is equal to 
the time of pronouncing such syllables as those in 
italics in the following lines : — 

Soft is the strain, when zephyr ffontAj blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother num-bers flows ; 
But when loud surges lash the sound-ing shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the tor-rent 
roar, 

3. The length of the long quantity is equal to 
the time of pronouncing such syllables as those in 
italics in the following line : — 

These are thy ^fo-rious works, Pa-rent of Good! 

4. The length of the longest quantity is equal to 
the time of pronouncing such words, as aim, fame^ 
mood, roam, or the syllables in Italics in the follow- 
ing line : — 

How the sweet moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

e2 
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This accident of speech is closely connected with 
accent in the prosody of our lan^age, and is often 
confounded with it. Accent, however, is nothing 
more than the stress or emphasis given to 
syllables. It is of three kinds, viz., primary^ se- 
condary^ and terticbry; or, it may be expressed in 
another way, by considering each syllable in a word 
as either feeble^ accented., or emphatic. The ac- 
cented syllable of a word is generally given with 
more precise articulation, and more exactness in 
regard to the quality of sound, than the unac- 
cented. 

'* The general tendency of English speech," says 
Walker, " with regard to the seat of the accent, 
is to. the penuUimate of dyssyllables, and to the 
antepenultimate of polysyllables."* The love of 
Englishmen for the antepenultimate is shown in the 
following words, though contrary to classic taste 
and accentuation : indecorous for indecorous; in- 
imical for inimical; imprimis for imprimis; indi- 
cative and Sptative for indicative and optative, 

" It is likewise a tendency of English speech to 
distinoruish nouns from verbs bv a diflference of 
accent, and where such distinction is attempted, 
the accent always tends to a high seat in nouns, 
and a low seat in verbs." Hence, in the following, 
the penultimate is preferable to the antepenulti- 

* Antl^ p. 14. 
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mate . contem'plate, confis'cate, exti'rpate, demo'ii- 
strate, deva'state, &c. 

The secandary accent is readily observable in the 
words acfcideiftal a!damav!'tine^ a"gricu'lture^ o'^li- 
gar^chy^ &c. 

'* With regard to words terminating in e-an^ 
there can be no doubt, that they are inclined, by 
the genius of the language, to have the accent on 
the previous syllable, as, cerulean^ marmoreau^ 
Cerberean^ Herculean^ Epicurean^ &c. ; but clas- 
sical custom here intervenes, and accents the majo- 
rity of them on the penultimate ^ (Walker.) 

In pointing out the/fe^fo, accented^ and emphatic 
syllables, the following will serve as instances : in 
luminary and occasion^ the syllables lu and ca are 
accented, the rest are feeble : — 

Cease, then, on trash thy hopes to bind, 
Let nojler views en<iraG:e the mind. 

Here, the syllables trash and no (in nobler) have 
the emphatic accent. If these words stood alone, 
the emphatic accent would, of course, not be used, 
so that this accent depends on the stress required 
for the delivery of the sentence. Ignorance of 
where the accent should be placed, occasions the 
greatest difficulties of pronunciation. 
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Emphasis. 



Emphasis, in a general sense, means any degree 
of force or stress by which syllables, words, or 
clauses are distinguished from one another. It 
may be divided into five kinds : — 

1 . Syllabic Emphasis. 

2. Organic Emphasis, 

3. The Emphasis of Sense. 

4. The Emphasis of Force, 

5. The Weak Emphasis, 

Syllabic Emphasis is that force or stress which 
is given to some particular syllable of a word, 
above what is given to any other ; thus, in the 
words ^M^, mother^ the syllabic emphasis is on 
the first syllable ; in rqsly^ compose^ ^eradty^ it is 
on the second. The only case in which it is neces- 
sary to take notice of syllabic emphasis in reading, 
is that in which the sense requires it to be trans- 
posed. 

Accent^ as distinct from syllabic emphasis^ though 
often confounded with it, means, the degrees of 
stress laid on the syllables of words, and is divided 
into the primary^ secondary^ and tertiary accent, 
and has nothing to do with the transposition of 
emphasis. In a wider sense, accent means the dis- 
tinguishing tone or expression of voice with which 
whole sentences are delivered. This latter is named 
the provincial accent, and constitutes the peculiar 
song or recitative of each country and province, and. 
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according to the law of language established in 
every capital city, it is a stain of rusticity and an 
object of censure. 

As syllabic emphasis relates to the pronunciation 
of words taken singly, it can have little to do with 
Elocution, which treats of the pronunciation of 
words in succession. The only case, therefore, in 
which it is necessary to take notice of syllabic 
emphasis in reading, is that in which the sense 
requires it to be transposed. This happens when 
two words, which have a sameness in part of their 
fennation, are opposed to each other in sense ; as, 

What is donej cannot be un-done. 

where we naturally place the syUabic emphasis on 
the first syllable of undxme^ to distinguish it from 
done. The same thing happens in words which are 
not opposed in sense, but which have a sameness 
of termination ; as. 

In this species of composition, plausibility is 
much more essential than probability. 

The syllabic emphasis is, in this example, trans'^ 
posed from the third to the first syllable in the 
words plausibility and probability, 

A whole clause receives an increase of meaning, 
by resigning the emphasis to one single, and often 
apparently unimportant, word. We say, for in- 
stancei 

He behaves like a Prinze. 

where we make the word prince emphatic, but 
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knowing beforehand that the person is a prince, we 
should say. 

He behaves like-orprince. 

Here the word prince is not less important than 
it was before, yet it resigns its emphasis to the 
word like^ and, together with the article (a), takes 
an enclitic force. 

In the English language, not only may any word 
become an enclitic, but a long clause may have an 
enclitic force. The just use of such enclitics in 
reading, is the best proof a reader can give that he 
understands what he reads. 

}3ut were I Brutus, and Brutus Antony, 

There were an Antony would ruffle up your spirits. 

And put a tongue in every wound of Caesar, that 

should move 
The ttones-of-Rome-to-rise'and'mutiny. 

Here, Antony, having previously spoken of 
mutiny, says that he would move not merely men, 
not merely those whom he was addressing, but even 
stones. 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in 
length of time, or that is measured by number of 
years; but wisdom-is-the-grey'kair-^ntO'man^ and 
unspotted life-is oldnige. 

When lightning fires 

The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground, 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air. 
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And Ocean groaning from his lowest bed, 
Heaves his tempestuoas billows to the sky ; 
Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations tremble, Shakspere looks abroad 
From some high cliflF superior, and enjoys-^ 
The^elemental-irar. 

Organic Emi^uasis. 

Organic Emphasis relates to the force with whicli 
certain syllables are enunciated. It diflfers from 
syUahic emphasis inasmuch as it is not dependent 
on custom or the genius of any language, but arises 
fix)m the very manner in which speech is produced, 
and is as involuntary as the throb and remission 
of the pulse, or the inhaling and respiration of the 
breath. The following explanation will show this 
more clearly. 

In the formation of speech, there is a regular 
action and reaction of the organs which produce it. 
To form a heavy syllable, these organs are neces- 
sarily placed in a certain position, and from their 
ver}'- nature, it is necessary that, before they form 
another heavy syllable, they should recover their 
first position. The time lost, however, in recover* 
ing their position, may be supplied, either by a light 
syllable, or a pause. So that, 

One and two and three and four and five and^ 

and 
One,"| two,"l three,"! ^^^,"1 five,"] 

E 5 
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will be of exactly the same length as to time or 
rythni. 

This alternate action and reaction was termed 
by the Greeks Thesis and Arms^ the former denot- 
ing the setting down of the syllable, the latter the 
raising oi \i up ; the one producing the heavy syl- 
lables, the other the light ones. 

Emphasis of Sense. 

The emphasis of sense is that stress or force 
which we give to words, which are in contradis- 
tinction to other words expressed or understood. 
The importance of this emphasis is such, that if 
It be not laid in the proper place, the sense of the 
sentence may be completely altered. Thus : — 

When the chief priests, therefore, and officers 
saw him, they cried out, saying. Crucify him, crucify 
him. Pilate saith unto them. Take ye him and 
crucify him 5 for 1 find no fault in him. 

If we read this passage with different emphasis, 
the sense is altered, thus, 

Pilate saith unto them, Take ye him and crucify 
him, for \find no fault in him. 

which means that Pilate told the Jews to take 
Jesus and crucify him, because he was persuaded 
of his innocence. — In the following illustration, the 
answers are given according as the meaning is 
conveyed in the question, by the emphatic word. 
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Shall yon ride to town to-day f 
No ; but I shall to-morrow. 

Shall you ride to town to^y ? 
No ; I shall ride into the country. 

Shall you ride to town tO'^ay ? 
No ; I propose to walk. 

Shall you ride to town to-day t 
No ; I shall send my servant. 

ShaU you ride to town to-day ! 
Yes ; why did you think otherwise \ 

As the emphasis of sense always implies opposi- 
tion either expressed or understood, when the anti* 
thetic words are all expressed, and there is no doubt 
as to which are the ideas meant to be contrasted, a 
slight degree of force, in addition to the syllabic 
emphasis, is sufficient. But when the antithesis is 
not only expressed but denied, and when a compa* 
rison is formed by more^ less, or rather and than^ 
SL stronger emphasis must be made. Thus : — 

It was James, not John, who told the falsehood. 
You were paid to Ji^ht against Alexander, not to 
rail at him. 
He was more to be pitied than despised. 
It is a custom more honored in the breach than the 
observance. 

When the opposition is expressed, we al*e at no 
loss for the emphatic words ; the greatest difficulty 
lies in discovering those words which are in oppo- 
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sition to something not expressed but understood. 
The best method of finding the emphasis in these 
sentences is, to take the word which we suppose 
to be emphatic, and try whether it will admit of 
those words being supplied which an emphasis on it 
would suggest. If so, we may pronounce the word 
at once emphatic. Thus : — 

A man of polite imagination is let into a great 
many pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of 
receiving ; he can converse with a picture^ and find 
an agreeable companion in a statue. 

That is, he can converse not only with intelligent 
beings like himself, but even with such a dumb, 
inanimate object as a picture. 

Obsevcation. — It may be wfeU here to remark, 
that emphasis is strictly circumflex, and that the 
antithetic words have opposite inflections. As in 
the example above, 

You were paid to fight* against Alexander, not 

rail at him. 

The falling infiection denotes the stronger em- 
phasis, the rising the weaker. 

* In this example, though the words fight and rail re- 
quire the circumflex, yet it is only a partial circumflex that 
can be used. The simple inflections are here used, as dis- 
tinguished from the full and stronger circumflex used else- 
where. 
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The followiog are rules for the application of 
inflection to the emphasis of sense. 

I. The &lling inflection is used, 

1st. When something is affirmed in the em- 
phasis, and that tchich is opposed to it in the anti- 
thesis is denied, 

EXAMPLES OF SINGLE EMPH.XSIS. 
\ 

It was Caesar who won the battle. 

That is, it was not Pouipey, or any one else, 
who won it. 

I want justice, and shall demand it. 

That is, I want not compromise or indulgence, 
but justice; and I shall not wait till it is given 
me, but I shall demand it. 

The following is an example of inverted con- 
struction : — 

\ 

Among the ancient philosophers, Socrates pre- 

sents the strongest claims to our admiration. 

That is, not Plato, Xenophon, or any other. 
The reason of the rising inflection towards the 
close of this sentence will be apparent, when the 
words are arranged in direct construction. Thus: — 

He who presents the strongest claims to our ad- 

miration is Socrates. 
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m 

The next example is similar:— 

In the present day, he only who has travelled 

on the sandy plains of Asia, or of Africa^ can ftilly 
appreciate the blessing of an abundant supply of 

/ 

water. {Indirect^ 

He that would Ailly appreciate the blessing of 
an abundant supply of water, must have travelled 

on the sandy plains of Asia or of Africa. {Direct) 

2ndly. When something is either affirmed or 
denied in the emphasis, which may be affirmed or 
denied in a much greater degree of the antithesis. 
This rule applies whenever even is either expressed, 
or may be supplied, before the emphatic word ; as, 

He cannot write good books even for children, 
that is, much less can he write them for men. 

When people are detertnimed to quarrel, a straw 
will iurnish the occasion. 

Of all the discoveries of modern ages, the art of 

printing has certainly done most for the improve- 
ment of mankind. 

Oh, there be players that I have seen play, and 
heard others praise, and that highly, that neither 
having the accent of Christian, Pagan, or man, 
have so strutted and bellowed, that I have thought 

some of Nature'*s journeymen had made men. 
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That is, not Natare hetself, but her journey tneD. 

Tubal. One of them showed me. a ring which he 
had of your daughter for a monkey. 

Shylock. Out upon her! Thou torturest me. 
Tubal ; it was my turquoise. I would not have 

> 

given it for a wilderness of monkeys. 

That is, not for one monkey merely, but even a 
wilderness of monkeys. 

II. The rising inflection is used, 

When something is affirmed or denied in the 
emphasis, and a eonceision is implied^ or an insinua^ 
tion canned that the affirmation or negation does 
not extend to the antithesis. Thus : — 

I hope your Grace knows how to bear with him. 

You are my hu8band''s friend, the friend of 

Altamont. 

That is, it does not follow that you are mine. 

y 
He can write good books for children. 

/ 
I see thou hast learnt to raiL 

If we have no regard tor religion in youth, we 
ought to have some regard for it in old age. 

The principal sources of activity are taken away, 
when they for whom we labour are cut off from us, 
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they who animated, and they who sweetened all 
the toils of life. 

When there are several uneniphatic words fol- 
fowing one which is emphatic, they must be pro- 
nounced in the same manner as a parenthesis, and 
take their inflection from the emphatic word. As, 

But Rebecca put another interpretation on the 

words extorted as it were from Bois Guilbert. 

EXAMPLES OP DOUBLE EMPHASIS. 

The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their 
full extent, are not so gross as those of sense, nor 
so refined as those of the understanding:. 

We make provision for this life as though it 
were never to have an end, and for the other life as 
though it were never to have a beginning. 

And Heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 

One sun by day — by night ten-thousand shine. 

EXAMPLES OF TREBLE EMPHASIS. 
/ \ , / 

Passions are winds to urge us o er the wave, 

\ / . ^ 

Reason the rudder to direct and save. 

\ "^ / 

He raised a mortal to the skies. 

She drew an angel down. 
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These are examples of the treble emphcLsia ex- 
pressed^ but sometimes the double emphasis has 
two of its parts so emphatic, as to imply two anti- 
thetic objects not expressed^ and thus to form a 
treble emphasis implied. As, 

. To reign is worth ambition though in hell; 

Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 

Here, Satan thinks it so desirable to reign, that 
it would be better for him to reign, not merely 
where it is attended with its usual cares, but even 
in hell^ where it is accompanied with torments ; and 
on the other hand, that servitude is so base and 
disagreeable, not only where it has its usual incon- 
veniences, but even in heaven^ where it is attended 
with pleasures. Now, since all words before which 
even is either expressed or understood, require the 
falling inflection, in this passage, both hell and 
heaven must have the falling, though the contrast 
might suggest opposite, inflections. 

The following is a similar example of treble 
emphasis : — 

I would rather be the first man in that village, 

than the second in Borne. 

N.B. The power of emphasis is so great that it 
may be said to control every other rule. 

Emphasis of Force. 
Emphasis of force is that additional emphasis 
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which is giveti to a word, in order to make the 
passage more impressive. It consists of a strong 
downward inflection on the emphatic word. The 
following is an example t — 

The view is absolutely boundless on every side ; 
nor is there any one object within the circle of 
vision to interrupt it. 

The Emphasis of Force takes place, 

I. In comfnand. 
Honour thy Father and thy Mother. 

Thou shalt not kill. 
Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and, thou, 
Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 

It. Inewhortation. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once 
more, 

Or close the wall up with our English dead. 
In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger, 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard'-favoured rage ; 
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Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow overwhelm it, 
As fearfally as doth a galled rock, 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded base 

Swell'd with the wide and wasteful ocean. 

Shakspere. 

IIL On the auxiliary nmst^ or an emphatic 
word following it. 

The evils which fiiturity has in store for us must 
be endured. 

If there's a Power above us, 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works) he must delight in virtue, 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 

If an officer were commanded to pull his own 

\ . "^ . -. ^ 

iather out of this house, | he must do it; |_^he dares 

not disobey; immediate death would be the sure 
consequence of the least grumbling. 

In this sentence father and death have the em- 
phasis of sense; must and dares^ the emphasis of 
force. 

IV. In etronff 9,nd positive denial or refusal. 
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Will you not do what I have proposed to you ! 
No ; I will not. 

General or Continued Emphasis is that force 
which we often lay on words in succession, towards 
the close of animated passages. A distinct pause is 
then necessary after each emphatic word. Thus : — 

What men could do 

Ts done already : heaven and earth will witness, 

/ \ \ / 

If^ Some'] mvsf] faU^'\ that we are innocent, 

Why^ will ye die "^ O house of Israel ? 

Or shall I — who was bom,* I might almost say, 
but certainly brought up, in the tent of my father, 
that most excellent general — shall I, the conqueror 
of Spain and Graul, and not only of the Alpine 
nations, but, which is greater yet, of the Alps 

themselves — ^shall I compare myself with this half* 

year captain f a captain, before whom, should one 
place the two armies without their ensigns, I am 
persuaded he would not know to which of them he 
is consul. 

THE WEAK EMPHASIS. 

The Weak Emphasis is so called, because it is 
used with the rising inflection. It does not require 
that force which is used in antithetic words. 
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The rising inflection is used to express, 

I. What is teeak^ inconsiderable^ or confined. 
Life's but a walking sliadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more. 

/ 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, 
For I am armed so strong in honesty. 

That they pass by me as the idle wind. 

Returning home in triumph, I disdain'd 
The 8hepherd*s slothful life. 

He only called to ask how we were. 

II. What is restriclire, exceptive, conditional, or 
mppositive. 

Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into bams ; yet 

your Heavenly Father feedeth them. (Restrictive,) 

Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends, 
Unless some dull and favourable hand 

Will whisper music to my weary spirit. 

(Exceptive.) 
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Cast thy bread upon the waters ; thou shalt find 
it after many days, (Conditional.) 

*' No cause," replied Morton, indignantly, ** can 
prosper, so conducted." (Suppositive.) 

III. What is singular i strange^ or surprising* 

Green ! cries the other in a fury, 
or, 

Green ! cries the other in a fury. 

Horatio. — My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 

Hamlet. — Saw ! Who ? 

Horatio. — My lord, the king, your father. 

Hamlet. — The king I my father ! 

IV. Uncertainty. 

Something of a doubtful mist hangs over these 
Highland traditions. 

This cottage is a wretched place, Ella. I think 
we might find something better for you. 

V. Supplication. 

O, gently on thy suppliant's head. 
Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand. 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 
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Nor circled with the yens:efol band 

(As by the impious thou art seen). 

With thundering voice, and threatening mien. 

With screaming Horror'^s funeral ciy, 

Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty, 

VI. The plaintive andpoetioal. 

— ■ ■ O gentle sleep, 
Nature^s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down. 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness \ 

Poor youth ! the cares of the world have 
come early upon him. 

Force or Quality. 

Force or Quality^ the fifth accident of speech, is 
the loudness or softness with which spoken sounds 
are uttered. 

It is possible that we may be very soft in a high 
note, and very Umd in a low one ; so that, high and 
low must not be confounded with Umd and softn 
The quality of spoken sounds must he also distin* 
guished by their weighs. 

Motion and 90und^ in all their modifications, are, 
in descriptive reading, more or less imitated. To 
glide, to drive, to swell, to flow, to skip, to whirl. 
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to turn, to rattle, &o., all partake of a peculiar 
modification of voice. This expression chiefly de- 
pends on the loudness or softness, quickness or 
slowness of the tones, and the forcible pronuncia- 
tion of certain letters which are supposed more 
particularly to express the imitation. Thus : — 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers 

flows ; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rouffh verse should like the torrent 

roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock"'s vast weight to 

throw. 
The line, too, labours, and the words move slow ; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o*'er the unbending corn, and skims along 

the main. 

The following is an example of laboriotis motion: 

Up the high hill he heaved a huge round stone. 

Regular movement. 

First march the heavy mules securely slow, 
O'er hills, o'er dales, ©"'er crags, o'er rocks 
they go. 

/Swell of the voice in the sublime. 

Boll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll^ 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 
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Vehement and okoHnp passion tcith determined 
courage, 

Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse, 
Meet and ne'er part, till one drop down a corse. 

The following is a beautiful example of the 
gradual increase of softness. 

How the sweet moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we* sit, and let the sound of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the nia;ht 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Besides the four modifications of voice, viz., laud 
and soft, high and low, there are four others, viz., 
quick and dow, forcible and feeble. Forcible and 
feeble are qualities of voice which are compounded 
of the other simple states, that is, force is loudness 
and quickness^ either in a high or a low tone ; and 
feebleness is softness and slowness^ either in a high 
or a low tone also. 

The different combinations of these states may 
be thus represented : — 



High, loud, quick — for- 
cible 
High, loud, slow 
High, soft, quick 
High, soft, slow — ^feeble 



Low, loud, quick — ^for- 
cible 
Low, loud, slow 
Low, soft, quick 
Low, soft, slow — feeble. 



With respect to forcible and feeble, as well as to 
loud and soft, there is often an increase or dimi> 

VOL. I. F 
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nation of the quality towards the close of the 
passage. 

Peeservation, Improvement, and Manage- 
ment OF the Voice. 

Preservation of the Voice. — Many rules have 
been given, both by ancient and modem writers, 
for the preservation of the voice, among which are 
the following i—^ 

] St. Temperance in all things should be observed. 

2nd, The voice should not be exerted after a full 
meal. 

3rd. It should not be exerted beyond its 
strength, nor kept too long in the same pitch, 

4th. When the voice breaks in youth, no violent 
exertion should be used. It should rather be 
spared until it acquires strength and firmness. 

5th. One should abstain from everything preju- 
dicial to the voice, in eating or drinking, such as 
butter^ nuts^ aran^esy and acid liquors; also from 
cold drinks and dri/ fruits^ considered as injurious 
by the ancients. 

Many things, however, are found serviceable to 
the voice, as warm mucilaginous and diluting 
drinks in case of dryness of the fauces or slight 
hoarseness, barley water, tea, preparations of 
sugar, and lozenges ; a raw egg beat up is consi- 
dered the best thing for immediately clearing the 
voice. The s^hcients made use of warm baths 
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and the exercise of walking. The Phonam used a 
plasma or gargle^ probably made of mulled or 
medicated wine. They confined themselves to a 
regetable diet, and particularly valued, for their 
virtues, onions^ Usks^ and garlic. 

Jmprovement of the Voice. — The first and great 
means of improving the voice is constant and 
daily practice,* beginning from the lowest tones, 
and gradually ascending to the highest, and then 
again descending gradually to the lowest. Bodily 
exercise is another great means of strengthening 
and thus improving the voice. The best time for 
exercising it is early in the morning, soon after 
rising from sleep, and before breakfast. For this 
exercise, a large room is better than a small one, 
the open air better still, and the sea beach better 
than all. Wherever the voice is practised, the 

* ^' The laborious profession of the stage," says Mr. Hill, 
" brings into my remembrance a great and general mistake 
among the players, at rehearsal^ where it is their common 
practice to mutter over their parts inwardly, and keep in 
their voices with a misimagined purpose of preserving them 
against their evening acting, whereas the surest natural 
means of strengthening their delivery, would be to warm, 
dephlegm, and clarify the thorax and windpipe, by exerting 
(the more frequently the better) their fullest power of 
utterance ; thereby to open and remove all hesitation, 
roughness, or obstruction, and to tune their voices, by efi'ect 
of such continual exercise, into habitual mellowness, and 
ease of compass and inflection, just from the same reason 
that an active body is more strong and healthy than a 
sedentary one" — Art of Acting. 

F 2 
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body should be in an erect position^ and all the 
muscles more or less relaxed. In order to 
strengthen- the higher tones of the voice, accord- 
ing to Mr. Walker, such passao;es should be prac- 
tised as require the high tones. These are particu- 
larly a succession of questions ending with the 
rising inflection. For the middle tones, passionate 
speeches requiring them should be practised ; and 
for bringing down the voice (which is apt to run 
wild, and not to be in our power when long continued 
" above"), the succeeding sentence is to be begun 
(if the subject aclmit) and delivered in a lower 
tone. 

Management of the Voice, — ^^The principles of the 
proper management of .the voice depend on due at- 
tention, in the first place, to articulation and pronun- 
ciation, and, secondly, to the five accidents of speech, 
the adoption of the proper pitch, and the study of a 
pleasing variety of tone. The lungs are to be kept 
always, to a certain degree, inflated, so that the 
voice shall not at any time he run out of breath. 
The air which is necessarily expended, must be 
gradually recovered ^t the proper times, and in the 
proper places, 

Pitch of the Voice, 

There are three principal kinds of pitch in the 
voice, viz., the middle or ordinary pitchy in which 
the greater part of every discourse ought to be 
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delivered ; the lotD pitchy in descent from the middle 
one ; and the kiffh or elevated piteh^ in ascent from 
the same. 

A well-formed middle tone is capable of filling 
any room, and the neglect of strengthening the 
voice in this key, leads a speaker to adopt a hia:}i 
shouting note, from which exhaustion and hoarse- 
ness ensue. A thorough command over the low 
notes of the voice, unmistakably marks the finished 
speaker. It is a rare accomplishment, but a most 
valuable principle in orat<Jry ; and as it is nmeh easier 
to raise than to lower the pitch in a discourse, it is 
found to be a common feult to fall into the high 
pitch. Here, a change of key will be necessary, 
and it must take place, in the same manner as in 
music, after a considerable pause. A speaker, 
theU) should be cautious in the commencement of 
his discourse, and so construct the spirited parts, 
that they shall only occasionally run him into the 
high tones of his voice, and not detain him there 
too longfc 

Below what Is here called the loto pitchy comes 
the whisper^ which may be reckoned among the 
varieties of vocality. These varieties are the 
natural^ fdlseUo^ ichisper^ hcUow^ and gutturaU The 
whisper is twofold^ — the theatrical or articulated^ 
and the Up^whisper of private discourse. 

*' It is no very difficult matter,'^ says Mr. 
Walker, '^ to be loud in a high tone of voice ; 
but, to be loud and forcible in a low tone, requires 
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great practice and management : this, however, 
may be facilitated by pronouncing forcibly at first in 
a low monotone : a monotone, though in a low key, 
and without force, is much more sonorous and 
audible than when the voice slides up and down at 
almost every word, as it must do to be various. 
This tone is adopted by actors when they repeat 
passages aside. They are to give the idea of 
speaking to themselves, in such a manner as not to 
be heard by the person with them on the stage, and 
yet must necessarily be heard by the whole theatre. 
The monotone, in a low key, answers both these 
purposes. It conveys the idea of being audible to 
the actors with them in the scene, by being in a 
lower tone than that used in the dialogue; and, 
by being in a monotone, becomes audible to the 
whole house. The monotone, therefore, becomes 
an excellent vehicle for such passages as require 
force and audibility in a low tone, and in the hands 
of a judicious reader or speaker, is a perpetual 
source of variety." 
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GESTURE. 

As every passion has its peculiar tone of voice, 
so also has it its peculiar look and gesture to accom-^ 
pany it. In proportion to the infinite variety of 
tones in the human voice, so also is there a propor- 
tionate Variety of gestures and motions of the body, 
Emotion can be exhibited by the energy of action, 
even as it can by the most judicious use of the 
speaking organs* Extraordinary vehemence in 
speaking requires a tension of the muscles, pro- 
portioned to the strength of the passion delineated. 
In the plaintitey the gesture is generally slow and 
languid^ aiid quite the opposite in the gay and 
lively. The gloomy or solemn requires dignity^ 
slowness of chiton, and gestures that denote awe and 
oppression of the feelings. 

The use of Gesture upon the stage requires to be 
adapted to the character which the actor personates, 
so that grace and elegance of manner are sometimes 
necessarily sacrificed, in order to exhibit the natural 
features of the part. For instance, the characters 
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of Shylock and Sir Giles Overreach would require 
a very different style of gesture from that necessary 
in the characters of King John and Hamlet. The 
action of a blacksmith, a cobbler, or a peasant 
would likewise be different from that used by a 
courtier or a knight of chivalry — ^for we must 
always observe the golden rule of " holding the 
mirror up to Nature," whatever the character that 
is to be portrayed. 

Gesture may be defined ^^ a just and elegant adap- 
tation of every part of the body to the nature and 
import of the subject on which we are speaking**^ 
Under gesture is comprehended the action and po- 
sition of all the parts of the body : of the head^ the 
shoulders^ the body or trunk ; of the arms^ hands^ 
2iiii. fingers; of the lower limbs^ and oi the feet. 

Gesture is divided into three kinds — Colloquial, 
Rhetorical, and Epic, 

Colloquial gesture is such as is suited to polite 
conversation, and to the delivery of lectures from 
books. Boom is not left here for any display, so 
that whatever gesture is used must be short — ^that 
is, the elbow must be considered the centre of 
motion, and, therefore, will seldom leave the side. 
Simplicity and gra>ce are the chief requisites for this 
style. It may be used in the tranquil parts of an 
oration. 

Rhetorical gesture principally requires energy^ 
variety, simplicity ^ precision, and grace. The hand 
not using gesture should always hang loosely at the 
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side, without the slightest degree of stiffness at any 
time. The stroke of gestufe, too, must be well 
timed. 

" In lifting the ai*m, the elbo\^ should move first, 
and be kept constantly outwards from the body \ 
the hand should not be bent at the wrist, but kept 
in a line with the lower arm ; and the thumb should 
preserve its natural distance from the fingers. This 
preparation for an emphatic stroke, should always 
begin in due time, the arm gradually ascending 
with the current of pronunciation, till, at the mo- 
ment the action is wanted^ the hand is brought 
down with a sudden spring." * 

The Rhetorical style of delivery is that which 
belongs principally to pulpit oratory. 

The Epic or Tragic gesture requires every natural 
and acquired power of the speaker. The different 
qualities which constitute the perfection of gesture, 
together with their opposite defects, are 

1. Magnifience opposed to dryness^ shortness^ and 

rigidity, 

2. Boldness „ tameness* 

3. Energy „ feebleness and indecision, 

4. Variety „ barrenness zaaA. sameness. 

5. Simplicity „ affectation, 

6. Gra^e i, awkwardness and «?f/7- 

garity, 

7. Propriety „ unsuitableness, 

* Smart's "Practice of Elocution.*' 

F 5 
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8. Precision opposed to uncertainty^ indecision, 
and incorrectness. 

Epic gesture demands all these qualities in per- 
fection. The compositions requiring this style in 
their delivery, are tragedy^ epic poetry y lyric odes. 
and sublime description. 

Great care should be taken to guard against 
attempting to introduce the full license of theatrical 
action into any species of rhetorical delivery. The 
charge sometimes made against public speakers, of 
being theatrical in their gesture, probably arises 
more from some unsuitableness in the matter to 
their manner, than from anything of uncommon 
majesty, boldness, or grace in their action. Affec- 
tation altogether defeats the objects of the orator, 
by disgusting his audience ; extravagance renders 
him ridiculous ; and weakness gives him over to 
contempt. He loses all influence with his audience 
who appears to have lost himself, for the power of 
self-government is indispensable to those who would 
govern the opinions of others. 



OF THE FEET AND LOWER LIMBS. 

Upon the proper stability and firmness of the 
feet and lower limbs, depend all the formations, 
attitudes, positions, and gestures of the body. 
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In ordeJ*, then, to give the body a firm .and 
graceful appearance in speaking, it must be ob- 
served, that a position in which the two feet rest 
with equal weight upon the ground, whether the 
knees be braced or not, ought never to occur, 
unless in comic or grotesque kind of action. The 
body, for the most part, should resemble, in its 
attitude, the statue of tha Apollo Belvidere, or the 
Antinous. It should be so balanced, that the 
whole weight may be on one foot, and in such a 
manner that a perpendicular line passing from the 
hole or well of the neck, through the centre of 
gravity of the body, may pass through the heel of 
the foot upon which the weight of the body rests. 
The opposite foot, not supporting any weight but 
its own, merely touches the ground lightly, and 
sometimes with only the ball of the great toe. It 
is thus enabled to change its position at pleasure, 
both with ease and grace. Never, whilst speaking, 
either in the Rhetorical or Epic style, must the 
weight of the body be allowed to fall on both feet 
at once. Neither must one position be preserved 
too long? nor transition be made too frequently ; 
but a pleasing variety should take place, suited to 
the accompanying gesture of the hands ; which, in 
their turn, are directed in their movements by the 
sentiments conveyed, or the situation of the 
place. 

The gesture of the right hand should be used 
when the left foot is advanced, and that of the left 
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hand when the right foot is advanced, so that the 
foot and hand of the same side of the body may 
seldom be brought forward simultaneously. 

The following are the different positions of the 
feet^ symbolically expressed : — 

R. — 1. The^r^^ position of the right foot. 
R. — 2. The second position of the right foot. 
L. — 1. The^r^^ position of the left foot. 
L — 2. The second position of the left foot. 

In the first position here noted, the right foot 
advances before the left, about the breadth of the 
narrowest part of the foot, the lines passing 
through the centres of the feet, fi'om toe to heel, 
forming an angle of about 75 degrees. This angle 
is so formed as to be nearly bisected by a line 
drawn to the vertex from the eye of the person 
addressed. It will have to keep its relative value 
as often as the feet are shifted from their position. 
The principal weight of the body is here sustained 
by the left foot. 

In the second position, the right foot slides 
forward to the distance of about half the length of 
the foot, and receives the principal weight of the 
body. The left foot only keeps its balance by 
resting the ball of the great toe lightly on the 
ground ; its heel is raised, and turns slightly 
inwards to that of the right. Sometimes a greater 
portion of the foot may rest upon the ground, but' 
the heel must always be raised. The angle formed 
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by the line of direction through the two feet is, in 
this position, nearly equal to a right angle or 90 
degrees. 

The first position of the left foot in all respects 
corresponds to the first of the right— the left foot 
being in front, and the principal weight of the body 
on the right. 

The second position of the left foot resembles the 
second position of the right — the left is in front, 
and the weight on the same. 

Besides these four positions, there are two others, 
caMei positions in front and are thus noted : — 

F. R. — Right position in front. 
F. L.— Left position in front. 

In these two positions, the heels are placed more 
closely together than in the other positions, and the 
body is alternately supported on either foot, the 
toes of the opposite foot lightly touching the ground. 
The angle thus formed is somewhat greater than a 
risrht angle. 

These last two positions are used when persons 
are addressed alternately on either side of the 
speaker. They are not graceful, however, and are 
condemned by Quintilian. These six positions of 
the feet are supposed to be in what is called the 
moderate state. They may also be formed in the 
extended state^ which is done by lengthening the 
distance between the heels. They will then be 
marked thus : — 



r 
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R. l.x. R.2.X. L.l.x. L.2.X. F.B.x* F.L.X. 

The two last, however, could seldom be used. 

We have thus formed twelve distinct positions 
of the feet^ six in the moderate^ and six in the ex- 
tended state. The body, in all these postures, must 
remain cequo pectore, or square to the audience^ so 
that a line drawn from the person addressed, may 
fall at right angles to another line drawn through 
the 8peaker**s shoulders. All are, however, subject 
to great variety ; for, in changing the positions of 
the feet, the person may either 



Advance 


t * a 


Retire 


• r 


Cross 


. X or 


Traverse 


» tr. 


Start 




Or Stamp . 


** sp. 



A frequent change of posture is not advisable, as 
it is indicative of anxiety and instability ; but if a 
change is required, the general rule for the time of 
change is that it should take place after the first 
gesture or preparation of the changing hand, and 
coincide with the second or finishing gesture. The 
changing foot is the one upon which the weight of 
the body does not rest. 

If more steps than one are to be expressed, the 
number may be noted in a parenthesis, after the 
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letter which marks the step, and then the position 
follows which finishes the movement. Thas :^ 

a (2) B 2 — -means advance two steps to the 

second position of the right foot, 
r (3) B 1 — means retire three steps to the first 

position of the right foot. 

In advancing and traversing^ each step finishes 
on the second position of the advancing foot ; and 
in retiring firom the first position, the step finishes 
on the first of the contrary foot, but from the 
second it finishes on the first of the same. In 
crossing from the first position, the foot passes 
before and finishes on the second position ; and 
from the second position it passes behind the planted 
foot, and finishes on the first. 

The steps from the two positions of the left are 
similar. 

In the gesture of kneeling ^ the feet are intimately 
concerned. This gesture is performed usually on 
one knee only ; and if the actor fronts his audience 
directly, it does not signify which knee is bent on 
the ground. But if he turns sideways to them, as 
he would in addressing another person in the 
dialogue, the knee that touches the ground must be 
in front : the other knee being bent to a full right 
angle or more, with the foot flat on the ground ; 
whilst the other foot touches the ground obliquely 
with the toes. 
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Walking the stage must be done with measured 
Bteps and slow^ unless passion or violent emotions, 
excited by the piece enacted, require it otherwise* 

Of the Arms* 

For the convenience of undehstandibg the system 
of notation adopted in these pages, the following 
explanation is necessary. 

Let the speaker, standing in one of the positions 
already mentioned, imagine himself to be placed 
upright in the centre of a sphere or globe, so that 
the centre of his breast may correspond with its 
centre. Let this sphere be divided horizontally, 
so as to cut through the middle of the speaker^s 
breast, and let this be termed the Horizontal plane. 
Let another plane parallel to this, a little above the 
speaker'*s head, be formed and tel'med the Elevated; 
and a third, parallel to the two former (formed as 
low down as the hand of the speaker can conve- 
niently reach, without stooping), the Dotcntcard, 
We shall thus have three great planes, the hori- 
zontal^ the elevated, and the downtcard» 

Let two other planes or circles be now made, 
whose line of direction shall cut the horizontal plane 
at rifjht angles ; one, so as to divide the body into 
two equal parts and be in a line with the speaker 
and person addressed, and the other passing in a 
line with the speaker^s shoulders. Two more planes 
or circles, then, cutting the horizontal ones between 
the perpendiculars last mentioned, and distant be- 
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tween them at au angle of aboat forty-five degrees^ 
will complete the figure. These last four planes or 
circles we shall, for convenience sake, call directions. 
The direction of the oblique circle on the speaker^s 
left hand will be termed across, with respect to his 
right hand ; oblique with respect to his left. The 
same may be said of the direction of the circle on 
his right hand. The direction of the circle (which 
divides the body) will b^ termed forward^ the next 
oblique, the next extended (in a line with the 
shoulders), and the last backwards, being in the 
same line with the left oblique or the right across. 
We shall thus have Jive directions for the right 
hand, and, of course, as many for the left, making 
tern in all. They are thus noted : — 

c ... across (oblique) 

f . . forward 

q . . « oblique (across) 

X . • » extended 

b . . . backward. 

By means of these directions, combined with the 
three great planes, fifteen distinct gestures of the 
arms may be formed, thus :-" 

DOWNWARD PLAXE. 

d c . . • downward across 



df 
dq 
dx 
db 



downward forward 
downward oblique 
downward extended 
downward backward. 



n4 
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HORIZONTAL t»LANE. 



he . 


» * horizontal across 


hf 


» » horizontal forward 


hq . 


» horixoiltal oblique 


hx . 


» horizontal extended 


hb . 


fc horizontal backward. 


ELEVATED t>LANE. 


fe C 


, , elevated across 


ef 


. elevated forward 


eq 


» » elevated oblique 


e X 


. elevated extended 


eb 


» , elevated backward. 



By means of these combinations, we obtain forty -^ 
five different gestures or positions of the arm ; be* 
cause each of these fifteen may be formed with 
either the right arm, the left, or with both. And 
these forty-five positions, considered with reference 
to the moderate eaoteneion of the arm, its full e/tten* 
mon^ or its Contraction (-c), will make in all 136 
positions; i.e., 45 X 3 =*135. 

To these 135 positions, may be added the two 
directions, pointing to the Zenith (Z) and Nadir 
(N), with the left or right hand ; rest from gesture, 
when the arms hang loosely at the side, noted (R) ; 
the right or left arm akimbo, noted (K) ; the fold- 
ing or encumbering of the arms (FL), and the ges» 
ture of repose, when the elbows are nearly resting 
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on the hips, and one hand holds the wrist of the 
other, noted (Rp)* 



Z 



>- with the right or left hand. 



N . nadir j 

F L . arms folded or encumbered 

K . akimbo (with the right or left hand) 

Bp . arms reposed 

B . rest from gesture. 

These 9 extra gestures, added to the former 135, 
make, in all, 144. 

The Colloquial style requires the arms not to be 
raised so high as in the Epic^ and in portions of 
the Rhetorical, The horizontal plane will, there- 
fore, not range above the middle of the chest. The 
elevated will be in a line with the eyes, and the 
downward, a little below the waist, the arm princi- 
pally moving from its centre of motion at the elbow. 

Op the Hands. 

The gestures of the hands are so numerous, taken 
both separately and in their combinations, that it 
would be next to impossible to enumerate them. 
For the gesture of the hands and fingers alone is 
80 complicate, that every age and country difier in 
the ase of it. Quintilian thus speaks of the gesture 
of the hand : — 

" Without the aid of the hand,"" he says^ " action 
would be mutilated and void of energy ; but it is 
hardly possible, since they are almost as copious as 
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Wordd themselved, to enumerate the variety of mo- 
tions of which they are capable. The action of the 
other parts of the body assists the speaker, but the 
hands (I Could almost say) speak themselves. By 
them do We not demand, )>romiso^ call, dismiss, 
threaten, supplicate, expreiSs abhorrence and terror, 
question and dehy ? Do we not, by them, express 
joy and sorrow, doubt^ confession, repentance, mea- 
sure, quantity, number, and time? Do they not 
also encourage, sUpplicati^, restrain, convict, admire, 
l*espect? and, in pointing out places and persons, 
do they not dischai^e the office of adverbs and 
pronouns? so that, in the great diversity of lan- 
guages, which obtain among all kingdoms and na- 
tions, theirs appeals to me the unive)*sal language 
of all mankind.'*'* 

'* The celebrated physician Cous called the prac* 
tice of the gestui^es of the hand the most excellent 
lesson in eloquence. 

" Among the wise mett of Egypt, the inventors 
of the sacred hieroglyphics, their designation of 
language was by the symbol of a hand placed under 
^ ton true. 

*' Contention, play, love, fevels, change and rest, 
And truth and grace are by the hand expressed* 

'^ Everything, it must be confessed, depends on 
the hand; it give* sti'ength and colouring to elo- 
quence, and adds force and nerves to the riches of 
thought, which, otherwise languid, creeping on the 
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groniid, and deficient in yigoar, would lose all e8ti-> 
mation.'** 

The positions of the hand are determined by four 
differ^t circamstances. First, by the disposition 
of the fingers i secondly, by the manner in which 
tie palm is presented ; thirdly, by the combined dis^ 
position of both hands ; and fourthly, by ^ part* 
of the body an which they are occasionally placed^ 



n 
J^ 

el 

1 

w 

« 

1 

h 

m 



I. By the disposition of the fingers^ 

. natural 

, extended 

, clinched 

. collected 

, bol low (cava manu ) 

, index 

, holding 



thumb 



.. grasping. 

Natural (n). — '" The hand, when unconstrained, 
in its natural and relaxed state, either hanging 
down at rest, or raised moderately up, has all the 
fingers a little bent inwards towards the palm, and 
the middle and third fingers lightly touch, the 
point of the middle finger resting partly on the 
nail €f the third. The forefinger is separated from 
the middle finger and less bent, and the little 
finger separated from the third, and more bent. 

* CrefloUins. 
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The extremity of the thumb should be bent a little 
outwards, and in its general disposition and length 
be parallel with the forefinger, '' 

Extended (x). — When all the fingers are rigidly 
separate. * 

Clinched (cl). — With the thumb lapped over the 
middle finger. 

Collected (I). — Where the points of the four 
fingers touch the point of the thumb. 

Holhw (w). — With palm held supine, as holding 
water (cavd manu). 

Indew (i). — The forefinger pointing, the others 
clinched : sometimes the middle finger is extended 
also. 

Holding (h). — As in presenting a sheet of paper. 
This gesture is capable of great varieties. 

Thumb (m). — Pointing with the thumb, the 
other fingers being clinched. But Quintilian says 
that to point out anything with the thumb averted, 
is rather permitted than becoming an orator. 

Grasping (gr). — As in seizing garments or hair 
(uncis digitis), 

II, According to the manner in which the palm is 

presented. 



P 

s 

n' 


V 



prone 

supine 

inwards 

outwards 

vertical. 
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Prone (p).-— When the palm is turned down- 
wards. 

Supine (s).— When the palm is turned upwards. 
It is advisable in the use of this gesture, which is 
the most frequent, not to hold the hand quite hori- 
zontal, but gently inclined towards natural^ on the 
authority of Hippocrates and Gralen, and modem 
anatomists, who say that the hand cannot long 
remain supine, without feeling pain. 

Inwards (n').*-^When the palm is turned to- 
wards the breast, 

Otttwards (o.) — When the palm is turned from 
the breast. 

Vertioal (v).— When the palm is perpendicular, 
and the fingers point upwards. 

III. According to the combined disposition of both 

hands. 

Both hands are noted with a capital B before the 
gesture, 
B ap. Both hands ajc^feW.— When the palms are 

pressed together, and the fingers and thumbs of 

each mutually laid together, 
B cl. Both hands clasped, — When the fingers are 

interlaced, and the hands pressed together by 

the fleshy parts near the wrists. 
B cr. Both hands crossed, e, ^., on the breast. 
B fl. Both hands folded. — When the palm of either 

* The symbol for inwards is marked with an accent, to 
distiDguish it from natural. 
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hand placed between the thumb and fbreflngrr of 
the other, overlaps it — the two thumbs crossing 
one another. 

B in. Both hands in-olosed. — When the back part of 
one hand is enclosed or enfolded in the palm of 
the other. 

B tc. Both hands touching, — 'When all the fingers 
of each hand mutually touch one another, with- 
out the palms being applied. 

B wr. Both hands wringing. — When the fingers 
are interlaced, elevated, and then depressed and 
separated at the wrists, without disengaging the 
finojers. 

B en. Both hands enumerating, -^When the index 
of the right hand is laid successively upon the 
index or the different fingers of the left. Some- 
times the finger and thumb of the ri^ht hold the 
finger of the left. Sometimes, too, the palm of 
the right touches repeatedly that of the left. 



IV. According 
br 


to the parts of the body on which 
they are placed. 

. breast 


E 
L 
F 
C 


, eyes 
, lip 

, forehead 
, chin, . 



The notation B for both hands, when used, is 
placed first ; the gesture of the hand is then marked 
in small letters ; e. g.^ B s means Both hands supine. 
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Next conies the horizontal, elevated, or downward 
plane, ako marked in small letters; e.g., B sh means 
Both bands snpine horizontal. Then comes the 
direction, either across, forward, oblique, extended^ 
or iHiciward; e.g., B shf means Both hands supine 
horizontal forward. If the extended or contracted 
state is required, another small letter is added in 
the fourth place (that is, in the fourth place of small 
letters). Thus : B vhf-c means both hands yertical 
horizontal forward contracted ; and, B phq x mean^» 
Both hands prone horizontal obliquejextended. Tb^ 
sign of the left hand is a dask before the gesture ; e.g.y 
— shq means, left hand supine horizontal oblique. 

The following gestures, of the hands and arms 
together, must be given apart from the main ges- 
ture, and be marked precisely over the word or 
syllable which is emphatic, or where the change or 
peculiarity of manner takes place. 



n 


, noting 


ps . 


. pushing 


wv 


. waving 


fl 


. flourishing 


sw 


. Bweepin(>; 


sp . 


. springing 


bk 


. beckoning 


rp , 


. repressing 


St 


. striking 


re 


. recoiling 


sh . 


. shaking 


pr . 


. pressing. 


VOL, I, 


G 
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OF THE HEAD, 

*' The head/^ says Quintilian, " must be held in 
an erect and natural position. For when hung 
down, it expresses humility, when turned upwards 
arroE^ance, when inclined to one side, languor ; and 
when stiff and rigid, it indicates a degree of bar- 
barity in the mind. Its movements should be 
suited to the character of the delivery, they should 
accord with the gesture, and fall in with the actions 
of the hands, and the motions of the body." 

** The head Is capable of many appropriate ex- 
pressions. For, besides the motions, which by a 
nod siguiiy assent, rejection, or approbation, there 
are other motions of the head known and common 
to all, which express modesty, doubt, admiration, 
and indignation. But, to use the gesture of the 
head alone, unaccompanied by any other gesture, 
even on the stage, is considered faulty. It is also 
a fault to shake or nod the head too frequently ; 
but to toss it violently, or to agitate the hair, by 
rolling it about, is the action of a madman," 

The usual motions and positions of the head are 
as follows :■— 



HI, 


. head inclined 


HE. 


, head erect 


nod 


, assenting 


Hsh , 


, head shaking 


H toss , 


, head tossing 


Hav , 


, head averted. 
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OF THE EYES. 

"This, of all the organs/' saysSheridan, "rightly 
called the window of the breast, contains the 
greatest variety, as well as distinction and force of 
characters. In rage it is inflamed, in fear it sickens ; 
it sparkles in joy, in distress it is clouded. Nature 
has, indeed, annexed to the passion of grief a more 
forcible character than any other, that of tears, of 
all parts of language the most expressive.'''' 

With regard to the actor, the proper manage- 
ment of this organ produces more effect than any 
kind of gesture. Pride, humility, love, kindness, 
rage, resentment, cruelty, pity, and compassion, are 
distinctly visible in the eye. 

The eyes should be directed to where the gesture 
points, generally speaking, but never at the gesture 
itself, unless the peculiarity of the piece requires 
it, as where Macbeth says, after the murder, " This 
U a sorry sight^ holding out his hands, and viewing 
the blood upon them. They should be averted, 
whenever there is occasion to condemn, refuse, or to 
require any object to be removed ; on which occa- 
sions, we at the same moment, express aversion in 
our countenance and reject by our gesture as in the 
following line from King John : — 

Out of my sight, and never see me more. 

The following are the directions in which the 
eyes may look : — 

g2 
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E. F Forwards 

E. Av , Averted 

E. D, ,, Downwards 

E. U • Upwards 

E. B or E. around Around 

E. V , ,..,,. Vacuity or vacancy, 

OF THE BODY OR TRUNK, 

The sides should bear their part in the gesture. 
The motion also of the whole body contributes 
much to the effect, in delivery, " Let the gesture,"*' 
says Cicero, " regulate itself by the movements of 
the whole trunk, and by the manly inflection of 
the sides," 

The gestures of the arms and hands are not, 
therefore, to proceed from the trunk as from a rigid 
log ; but must be accompanied by the easy, yield- 
ing movement of the body. The shrugging of the 
shoulders must be avoided, except in force. Every 
part of the human frame contributes to express the 
passions and emotions of the mind, and to show, in 
general, its present state. 

A few of the simple significant gestures are here 
enumerated, 

THE HEAD AND FACE, 

The hanging down of the head denotes shame 
and grief. 

The holding of it up, pride or courage. 
To nod forwards implies assent. 
To toss the head back, dispent. 
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The inclination of the head implies bashfttlness 
or languor. 

The head is averted in dislike or horror. 
It stretches forward in attention. 

THE EYES. 

The eyes are raised, in prayer. 
They weep, in sorrow. 
They bnm, in anger. 

They are also downcast and averted, in anger. 
They are cast on vacancy, in thought. 
They are thrown in different directions, in doubt 
and anxiety. 

THE ARMS. 

The arm is projected forwards, in authority. 
Both arms are extended, in admiration. 
They are both held forwards, in imploring help. 
They both tall suddenly, in disappointment. 

THE HANDS. 

The hand on the head, indicates pain or distress. 
On the eyes, shame. 
On the lips, injunction of silence. 
On the breast, it appeals to conscience. 
The hand waves or flourishes, in joy or contempts 
Both hands are held supine, applied, or clasped, 
in prayer. 

Both descend prone, in blessing* 
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They are clasped or wrung, in affliction. 

They are held forward and received, in friendship. 

THE BODY. 

The body, held erect, indicates steadiness and 
courage. 

Thrown back, pride. 

Stooping forward, condescension or compassion. 

Bending, reverence or respect. 

Crouching, great fear and trepidation. 

Prostration, the utmost humility and abasement. 

THE LOWER LIMBS. 

Their firm position signifies courage or obstinacy. 

Bended knees, timidity or weakness. 

Frequent change, disturbed thoughts. 

They advance, in desire or courage. 

Retire, in aversion or fear. 

Start, in terror. 

Stamp, in authority and anger. 

Kneel, in submission and prayer. 

OP THE COUNTENANCE. 

" By the countenance,"" says Quintilian, " every 
feeling is expressed; upon the countenance the 
hearers depend, and into it they examine, before 
the speaker opens his lips. The countenance is 
the object of appprobation or dislike; it gives a 
deeper knowledge of the speaker's sentiments than 
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his words, and often says more than language can 
express." 

'^ A single look more marks the internal woe 
Than all the windings of the lengthened oh ! 
Up to the face the quick sensation flies, 
And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes ; 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair. 
And all the passions, all the soul is there." 

Lloyd. 

Proper expression of countenance is principally 
required at the beginning of a discourse. Great 
attention should be paid to its arrangement, and 
every circumstance studied that can gain with the 
audience, befere any words are uttered. Hence it 
is advisable for a speaker to pause a minute or two 
before he addresses them. He should avoid stariu<; 
or rolling his eyes about, to survey his listeners, 
and should particularly guard against glancing at 
individuals. All his features should be composed^ 
affectation be banished, and modesty take prece- 
dence of all. If he wishes to ensure silence at the 
opening of his discourse, he will commence in a low 
tone of voice. This is a more certain means ot 
ensuring silence than by issuing forth a large 
volume of sound. 

OF GRACE. 

All gesture, to be graceful, must be formed in 
curves, and never in straight lines or angular 
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motions, which are destructive of all beauty, in deli- 
very. To ensure gracefulness, variety in gesture 
is indispensable. The repetition of the same ges- 
ture corresponds to the monotony of the voice, and 
must be avoided. Grace consists chiefly in the 
facility^ freedom^ variety, and simplicity which illus- 
trate the discourse. Graceful position precedes 
graceful action, and graceful action must be per- 
formed with facility, since the appearance of effort 
is incompatible with ease. The freedom necessary 
to gracefulness of action depends principally on 
position. The dress, therefore, must sit easily, 
gracefully, and freely on the limbs, and the body 
must have full play or room to move. 

*' As decorum,'*' says Quintilian, ^' is principally 
to be attended to in gesture, so, a different style 
will often become different speakers. The summit 
of art consists in this, that your action should 
become your character. Therefore, let every one 
make himself acquainted with his own talents, and 
adopt the plan of forming his action, rather ac- 
cording to the nature of his own peculiar powers, 
than merely according to the usual precepts. Sut, 
above all, the most necessary rule is moderation. 
Therefore, in gesture, let us not pursue every affec- 
tation, nor, in speaking, use too many discrimina- 
tions, pauses, or emphases, as if we were acting a 
part in a play. An oration has another character : 
it must not be too highly seasoned. For this 
reason the delivery is justly condemned as vicious 
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which is deformed by grimace, which oflends by 
gestalation, and breaks unequally by affecte<l 
changes of the voice. 



COMBINATIONS OF GESTURE. 
(TO BE ILLUSTBATED BY BEAL DELINEATION.) 

shf, shq, shx x, she, shb 
.phf, phq, phc, phx, phx-c 
vef, veq, vex, vhf, vhc, vhq 
ihc, ihf, ieq, iex, ieb 
idf, idb, nhf, nhq, nhx 
— shq,— shf, — shx, — phq,-^phc, — phx 
— ^iex, — cl. h f,— cl. h x. — cl. d b. 
B. ap, B. cl., B. cr., B. in, B. en. 
B. cl. on br., B. cl. in front, FL^ 

jV,-^1SL.j 111. 

shq — she, she— shq., shc-^shx., phc — phq* 

veq — vec, vec — ^veq., veb — vec. 

vhc — veb., sdq-^^ — -sdc, phc — shq. 

mhx — c, mhb — c. 

vef — c — pdx., veq — pd b., seq — ndx. 

For the feet. B. 1., R. 2., L. 1., L. 2. 

a (2) R. 2., r (3) L. 1. 

For the eyes. E. U.^ E. D., E. V. 

br. wv. sw. St. n. 

Terror... E. F. vhf— vhf— c. 

B. 1. 
Aversion.. .E. av. vhx — ^vhc — c. 

g5 
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L. 2. 

Horror... E. fixed, veq-c — vhc-c. 

L. 1. 
Listening fear...E. v. veq-c — vhx. 
Admiration...B vhc. wv. to x ; or E. U. B. seq. 
Veneration... B. cr. H D. 

Deprecation... B. cl. E U. to the person. 

Bi. 2. X. 

Appealing to Heaven... br — seq. E. U. 

Appealing to conscience... br — R. 

B. 1. 

Great shame... B. on E. kneeling on both knees. 

Mild resignation... B. cr. E. U. kneeling. 

Sudden grief... Hand on E. — ^pdb. 

R. 2. 

Attention demanding silence. ..L. — R. 

R. 2. 
Extreme distress ..Hand on F. 

r. 

Ordinary deliberation... Hand on C. — K. 

Melancholy. .,fl. D. B. cl. in front. 

SYMBOLS TO BE MARKED ON THE MARGIN. 

Swell of the voice. 
Lessening of the voice. 
>^ >*• w Rapidity of utterance. 

Slowness of utterance. 

/" Rise of the voice. 
\__ Lowering of the voice. 
The style or manner of the discourse, and the 
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emotions requisite for certain passages can be 
marked also on the margin, or in any vacant space 
over the words. 

The following is a passage irom Shakspere, syni« 
bolically marked with pause, inflection, and ges- 
ture : — 

Henry IV. 's Soliloquy on Sleep. 

(deliveey slow and pathetic.) 

br — pbx n 

How many thousands"] of my poorest"] subjects 

E.U. n B vhfc FL. 

Are~| at this"] hour asleep. O gentle sleep,"] 

vhq-c wv shz n n 

Nature's"] soft"] nurse,"L how"] have I fHghted 
thee,"] 

B. cl. in front H. sh. [pathos.] 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 

[sWKLL OF VOICX.] 

And steep my senses"] in forgetfiilness || 

— shq n n [mildly.] n 

Why, rather, sleep"] liest thou in smoky cribs,'"] 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee."] 
And hush'd"] with buzzing night-flies~| to thy 
slumber,"] 

B ihf n 11 

Than in the perfiini'd chambers of the great, 

n 

Under high canopies of costly state, 

FL. [jlWSLL.] 

And luird with sounds of sweetest melody. | 

— Idb 8t 

thou dull god,"] why liest thou with the vile, 

St shq — shx 

In loathsome beds,"] and leav'st the kingly couch,*] 
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A watchcase'] or a cominoii lanitn bell.~|_ 
Wilt thou,~| upon the high and giddy mast,"] 

I), avonbi BiM • 

Seal up the ship-boy 'a eyes,"] and rock hia brains 
In cradle of the rude~| imperious"] suige,"L 
And"! in the visitation of the winds,"] 

WT. / 

That take the ruffian billows by the top,~] 

Curling their monstrous heads"] and hanging them, 
Withdeaf'ningclamours,"] in the slippery shrouds,"! 

That with the hurly | death itself awakes"l_ 

Canst tnou,"] 0~| partial sleep,"] give thy repose 

n a / 

To the wet sea-boy, ~] in an hour so rude,"] 

iht n / 

And in the calmest and the stilleet night,"] 

ilu a / 

With all appliances and means to boot,"] 

Hbhv wn tn a king."] Then,"] happy low,"] he"] 

es th« head^ that wears a crown. || 

ring is an extract from Lord Chatham's 
st the American war, marked only with 
y pauses, infiectiom, and emphases, the 
marked in Italics. Synepy is marked 
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\ 

" I cannot,"] my Lords,"] I tcill not join in con- 

gratulation on misfortune-and-disgrace.~l_ This, 
my Lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment. 
It is not a time for adulation : the smoothness of 
flattery cannot save us in this rugged and awful 
crisis. 
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SELECTIONS FOB BEADING, 
BECITATION, AND DECLAMATION. 

The poetical pieces are put first in order, that the 
reader may accustom himself to feel what he reads, 
and because " the regularity of cadences of verse, 
and the adjustment of the metrical quantities of 
syllables and pauses within the cadences, conduce 
to give a smoothness and melodious expression 
which cannot be acquired by prose alone." * 



MISCELLANEOUS POETICAL PIECES. 

HORATIUS COCLES DEFENDS THE BRIDGE OVER THE 
TIBER, AGAINST LARS PORSENA OP CLUSIUM. 

« ♦ * * 

Fast by the royal standard, 

O'erlooking all the war, 
Lars Porsena, of Clusiura, 

Sat in his ivory car, 

* Chapman*8 Rythmical Grammar. 
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By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name ; 
And by the left felse Sextus, 

That wrought the deed of shame. 

But when the &ce of Sextus 

Was seen among the foes, 
A yell that rent the firmament 

From all the town arose. 
On the house-tops was no woman 

But spat towards him and hissed, 
No child but screamed out curses, 

And shook its little fist. 

But the GonsuPs brow was sad, 

And the GonsuPs speech was low, 
And darkly look'd he at the wall, 

And darkly at the foe. 
" Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 

What hope to save the town ?*' 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Gaptain of the Gate : 
" To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds, 
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For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his Gods ? 

" And for the tender mother 

Who dandled him to rest. 
And for the wife who nurses 

His baby at her breast, 
• And for the holy maidens 

Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 

That wrought the deed of shame { 

*'• Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 
1, with two more to help me, 

Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon straight path a thousand 

May well be stopped by three. 
Now, who will stand on either hand, 

And keep the bridge with /me 2" 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 

A Bhamnian proud was he : 
" Lo ! I will stand at thy right hand, 

And keep the bridge with thee.*" 
And out spake strong Herminius, 

Of Titian blood was he : 
" I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee.'" 
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'' Horatius," quoth the Consul, 

" As thou say est, so let it be/^ 
And straight against that great array 

Forth went the dauntless Three. 
For Romans, in BotDe''s quarrel, 

Spared neither land nor gold. 
Nor son, nor wife, nor limb, nor life, 

In the brave days of old. 

Then none was for a party ; 

Then all were for the state ; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 

And the poor man loved the great ; 
Then lands were feirly portioned, 

Then spoils were fairly sold ; 
The Romans were like brothers 

In the brave days of old. 

Now, Roman is to Roman 

More hateftil than a foe. 
And the Tribunes beard the high, 

And the Fathers grind the low, 
As we wax hot in &ction, 

In battle we wax cold. 
Wherefore men fight not as they fought 

In the brave days of old. 

Now while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 
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The Oonsal was the foremost man 

To take in hand an axe : 
And Fathers mixed with Commons, 

Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 
And smote upon the planks above, 

And loosed the props below. 

Meanwhile, the Tuscan army, 

Bight glorious to behold, 
Game flashing back the noonday light. 
Bank behind rank, like surges bright 

Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 

A peal of warlike glee. 
As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Boird slowly towards the bridge's head. 

Where stoocLthe dauntless Three. 

The Three stood calm and silent, 
* And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 

From all the vanguard rose : 
. And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that deep array ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To win the narrow way ; 

Annus, from green Tifemum, 
Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 
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And Seios, whose eight hundred slaves 

Sicken in Ilva's mines ; 
And Picus, long to Glusium 

Vassal in peace and war. 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that gray crag where, girt with towers, 
The fortress of Neqoinum lowers 

O'er the pale waves of Nar- 

Stout Lartios hurled down Aunus 

Into the stream beneath ; 
Herminius struck at Seius, 

And clove him to the teeth : 
At Picus brave Horatius 

Darted one fiery thrust, 
And the proud Umbrian's gilded arms 

Clashed in the bloody dust. 

Then Ocnus of Falerii 

Bushed on the Roman Three ; 
And Lausulus of Urgo, 

The rover of the sea ; 
And Aruns of Volsinium, 

Who slew the great wild boar, 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa'*s fen, 
And wasted fields, and slaughter'd men, 

Along Albinia's shore. 

Herminius smote down Aruns : 
Lartius laid Ocnus low : 
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Right to the heart of Lausulus 

Horatitts sent a blow. 
** Lie there/* he cried, " fell pirate ! 

No more, aghast aud pale. 
Prom Ostia^s walls the crowd shall mark 

The track of thy destroying bark, 
No more Campania^s hindd shall fly 
To woods and caverns when they spy 

Thy thrice-accursed sail." 

But now no sound of laughter 

Was heard among the foes. 
A wild and wrathful clamour 

From all the vanguard rose. 
Six spears' length fi'om the entrance 

Halted that deep array, 
And for a space no man came forth 

To win the narrow way. 

But, hark ! the cry is AstUri 

And lo ! the ranks divide ; 
And the great Lord of Luna 

Gomes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 

Clangs loud the four-fold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 

Which none but he can wield. 

He smiled on those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high ; 
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He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

And scorn was in his eye. 
Quoth he, '' The she-wolfs litter 

Stand savagely at bay ; 
But will ye dare to follow, 

If Astur clears the way V* 

Then whirling up his broadsword 

With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 

Bight deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh ; 
It missM his helm, but gashM his thigh ; 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 

To see the red blood flow. 

He reeled, and on Herminius 

He leaned one breathing space ; 
Then, like a wild oat mad with wounds, 

Sprang right at Astur's face. 
Through teeth, and skull, and helmet 

So fierce a thrust he sped, 
The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 

Behind the Tuscan'^s head, 

And the great Lord of Luna 

Fell at that deadly stroke. 
As falls on Mount Alvernus 

A thunder-smitten oak, 
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Far o'er the crashing forest 

The giant arms lie spread; 
And the pale augurs, muttering low, 

Gaze on the blasted head. 

On Astur's throat Horatius 

Right firmly pressed his heel, 
And thrice and four times tugged amain, 

Ere he wrenched out the steel. 
''And see,"' he cried, " the welcome, 

Fair guests, that waits you here ! 
What noble Lucumo comes next 

To taste our Roman cheer V 

He >(( 4t )H 

But meanwhile axe and lever 

Have manfully been plied ; 
And now the bridge hangs tottering 

Above the boiling tide. 
'* Come back, come back, Horatius I"*^ 

Loud cried the fathers all. 
" Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius ; 

Back, ere the ruin fall !" 

Back darted Spurius Lartius ; 

Herminius darted back : 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers crack. 
But when they turned their faces, 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 

They would have crossed once more, 
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But with a oraah like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 

Rose from the walls of Borne, 
As to the highest turret-tops 

Was splashed the yellow foam. 

And like a horse unbroken 

When first he feels the rein, 
The furious river struggled hard, 

And tossed his tawny mane. 
And burst the curb and bounded, 

Rejoicing to be free. 
And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier. 

Rushed headlong to the sea. 

Alone stood brave Horatius^ 

But constant still in mind ; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before. 

And the broad flood behind, 
*' Down with him !"* cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face. 
*' Now yield thee," cried Lars Porsena, 

** Now yield thee to our grace." 



Bound turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 
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Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he ; 

But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home ; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Home. 

'^ Oh, Tiber ! father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, 

Take thou in charge this day !" 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 

The good sword by his side. 
And with his harness on his back, 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank 5 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parting lips and straining eyes, 

Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

But fiercely ran the current. 

Swollen high by months of rain : 



1 
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And fast his blood was flowing ; 

And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his artnour, 

And spent with changing blows : 
And oft they thought him sinking, 

But still again he rose. 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

In such an evil case, 
Struggle through such a raging flood 

Safe to the landing-place : 
But his limbs were borne up bravely 

By the brave heart within. 
And our good father Tiber 

Bare bravely up his chin. 

" Curse on him !**' quoth false Sextus ; 

" Will not the villain drown ! 
But for this stay, ere close of day 

We^ should have sacked the town !" 
" Heaven help him l^ quoth Lars Porsena, 

'^ And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 

Was never seen before." 

And now he feels the bottom j 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the Fathers 

To press his gory hands ; 
VOL. I. u 
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And now, with shouUi and clappings 

And noise of weeping loud, 
He enters through the river gate, 

Borne hy the joyous crowd. 

They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right. 
As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from mom till night ; 
And they made a molten image. 

And set it up on high. 
And there it stands unto this day. 

To witness if I lie, 

It stands in the Gomitium, 

Plain for all folk to see ; 
Horatius in his harness. 

Halting upon one knee : 
And underneath is written, 

In letters all of gold. 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

Macaulay'*s Lays of Ancient Jtonie. 



THE LAST MINSTREL, 



The way was long, the wind was cold. 
The minstrel was infirm and old ; 
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His wither'd obeek and tresses gray, 
Seem'd to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy. 
The last of all the bards was he, 
Who sung of border chivalry ; 
For, well-a-day ! their date was fled, 
His tuneful brethren all were dead, 
And he, neglected and oppressed. 
Wished to be with them, and at rest. 
No more on prancing palfrey borne. 
He caroird light as lark at mom ; 
No longer courted and caressM, 
High placM in hall, a welcome guest, 
He pourM, to lord and lady gay. 
The unpremeditated lay : 
A wandering harper, scornM and poor, 
He begg'd his bread from door to door, 
And tunM, to please a peasant^s ear. 
The harp a king had lovM to hear. 

He passed where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower ; 
The minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 
No humbler resting-place was nigh ; 
With hesitating step, at last, 
The embattled portal-arch he pass'd, 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft roird back the tide of war, 

h2 
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But never closed the iron dooT 
Against the desolate and poor. 
The duchess mark'd his weary pace^ 
His timid mien and reverend face. 
And bade her page the menials tell, 
That they should tend the old man well ; 
For she had known adversitv, 
Though bom in such a high degree, 
In pride of power and beauty's bloom, 
Had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody tomb. 

When kindness had his wants supplied^ 

And the old man was gratified. 

Began to rise his minstrel pride j 

And would the noble duchess deign 

To listen to an old man's strain ? 

Though stiflF his hand, his voice though weak. 

He thought e'en yet, the sooth to speak. 

That if she loved the harp to hear. 

He oould make music to her ear.^ 

The humble boon was soon obtained. 

The aged minstrel audience gain'd ; 

But when he reach'd the hall of state 

Where she with all her ladies sate, 

Perchance he wished his boon denied : 

For when to tune his harp he tried. 

His trembling hand had lost the ease 

Which marks security to please ; 

And scenes long pass'd of joy and pain 
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Came wildering o'er his aged brain — • 
He tried to tune his harp in vain. 
The pitying duchess praisM its chime, 
And gave him heart and gave him time. 
Till every string's according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 
And then he said, he would full iain 
He could recall an ancient strain 
He never thought to sing again : 
And much he wishM, yet fearM, to try 
The long-forgt)tten melody. 
Amid the strings his fingers strayM, 
And an uncertain warbling made, 
And oft Jie shook his hoary head. 
But when he caught the measure wild, 
The old man raisM his head and smiled^ 
And lightenM up his &ded eye 
With all a poet's ecstacy. 
In varying cadence, soft or strong. 
He swept the sounding chords along ; 
The present scene, the future lot. 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot j 
Cold diffidence, and age'^s frost. 
In the ftiU tide of song were lost 5 
Each blank in faithless memory void 
The poet's glowing thought supplied ; 
And while his harp responsive rung, 
The Last of Border Minstrels sang. 

Walter Scott* 
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CHiLDE Harold's song. 

*' Adieu, adieu! my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue ; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea 

We follow in his flight ; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
^ My native land — Good Night ! 

*' A few short hours and he will rise 

To give the morrow birth ; 
And I shall hail the main and skies, 

But not my mother earth. 
Deserted is my own good hall, 

Its hearth is desolate, 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall, 
My dog howls at the gate. 

" Come hither, hither, my little page ! 

Why dost thou weep and wail ? 
Or dost thou dread the billows' rage, 

Or tremble at the gale ? 
But dash the tear-drop from thine eye ; 

Our ship is swift and strong : 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 

More merrily along." 
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" Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 

I fear not wave nor wind : 
Yet marvel not, Sir Ghilde, that I 

Am sorrowful in mind ; 
For I have from my &ther gone^ 

A mother whom I loVe, 
And have no friend save these alone. 

But thee — and One above. 

" My father blessed me. fervently, 

Yet did not much complain ; 
But sorely will my mother sigh 

Till I come back again/' 
" Enough, enough, my little lad ! 

Such tears become thine eye ; 
If I thy guileless bosom had, 

Mine own would not be dify» 

*' Gome hither, hither, my staunch yeoman ! 

Why dost thou look so pale ! 
Or dost thou dread a French foeman ! 

Or shiver at the gale V* 
" Deem'at thou I tremble foi* my life ! 

Sir Ghilde, I'm not so weak ; 
&ut thinking on an absent wife 

Will blanch a &ithful cheek. 

*' My spouse and bovs dwell near thy hall, 
Along the bordering lake, 
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And when they on their father call, 
. What answer shall she make?" 

" Enough, enough ! my yeoman good, 
Thy grief let none gainsay ; 

But I who am of lighter mood, 
Will laugh to flee away. 

" For who would trust the seeming sighs 

Of wife or paramour ? 
Fresh feres will dry the bright blue eyes 

We late saw streaming o'er. 
For pleasures past I do not grieve, 

Nor perils gathering near 5 
My greatest grief is that I leave 

No thing that claims a tear. 

" And now Vm in the world alone, 

Upon the wide, wide sea : 
But why should I for others groan, 

When none will sigh for me ? 
Perchance my dog will whine in vain, 

Till fed by stranger hands ; 
But long ere I come back again 

HeM tear me where he stands. 

" With thee, my bark, I'll swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine ; 

Nor care what land thou bear'st me to^ 
So not again to mine. 



b-.t 
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Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blUe leaves ! 

And when yon fidl my sight. 
Welcome^ ye deserts, and ye caves ! 

My native land — Good Night !" 

Byron > 



THE PASSIONS. 



When Music, heavenly maid, was young; 
While yet in earlj Gi-eece she sung^ 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell. 
Exulting, trembling, raging, &intingj 
Possest beyond the Muse^s painting ; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind. 
Disturbed, delighted, rais'd, refin'd. 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were firM^ 
Fiird with fiiry, rapt, inspired. 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch'^d her instruments of sound : 
And as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessoDs of her forceful art, 
Each (for madness mPd the hour) 
Would prove his own expressive powV. 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try. 

Amid the cords bewilder'd laid. 
And back recoil'd, he knew not why. 

E'en at the sound himself had made. 
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Next Anger rushM, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings own'd his secret stings, 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woeful measures wan Despair — 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguil'd, 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair. 
What was thy delighted measure ! 
Still it whisperM promisM pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 

Still would her touch the scene prolong, 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She caird on Echo still through all the song ; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 

And Hope enchanted smil'd, and wavM her golden 
hair : 

And longer had she sung — but, with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose ; 
He threw his blood-stain'd sword in thunder down, 

And with a withering look. 

The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread. 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe ;, 
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And evei* aild anon he beat 

The doubling drum with furious heat : 
And thoug^h sometimes, each dreary pause between, 

Dejected PitV at his side, 

Her soul -subduing voice applied ; 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien, 
While each strained ball of sight seemM bursting 
from his head. 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought wei*e fix'd, 

Sad proof of thy distressful statCj 
Of differing themes the veering song was mii'd, 

And now it courted Love, now raving called on 
Hate. 

With eyes uprais'd, as one inspired, 
Pale Melancholy sat retirMj 
And from her wild sequestered seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweetj 
Pour'd through the mellow Horn her pensive soul : 
And dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join'd the sound : 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure 
stole ; 
Or o'er some haunted stream with fond delay, 
Round a holy calm diflfusing, 
Love of peace, and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away* 
But 0, how altered was its spfightlier tone ! 
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When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew, 

Bl6w an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known : 
The oak*crown'd Sisters, and their chaste-eyed 

queen. 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 

And Sport leaped up, and seiz'd his beechen spear. 

Last came Joy's ecstatic trial ; 
He with viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand addressed, 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol, 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov'd the best. 
They would have thought, who heard the 

strain, 
They saw in Tempers vale her native maids, 
Amidst the festal-sounding shades. 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 
While, as his flying fingers kissM the strings, 
Love fram'd with Mirth a gay fantastic round, 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound. 
And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay. 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

Collins. 
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CASABUNCA. 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled 3 

The flame that lit the battle'^s wrecks 
Shone round him o'er the dead. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As bom to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, tho' child-like, form. 

The flames roU'd on — he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, &int in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He caird aloud, " Say, fiither, say. 

If yet my task is done?'^ 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

*' Speak, father !" once again he cried, 

" If I may yet be gone ? 
And '' — ^but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rollM on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath. 

And in his waving hair 
And looked from that lone post of death 

In still but brave despair. 
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And shouted but once more aloud^ 

" My father, must I stay T 
While o'er him fast, thro' sail and shroud^ 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 

And stream'd above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound— 
The boy — ^oh ! where was he ? 

Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strew 'd the sea ! 

With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part — 

But the noblest thing which perished there, 
Was that young faithful heart ! 

Mrs. Hemans. 



napoleon's FAREWELL TO KRANCK. 

Farewell to the land, where the gloom of my glory 
Arose and o'*ershadow'd the earth with her name; 

She abandons me now, but the page of her story, 
The brightest or blackest^ is fiU'd with my fame. 
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I have warr'd with a world which yanquishM me only 
When the meteor of conquest allurM rae too far, 

I have cop"'d with the nations which dread me thus 
lonely^ 
The last sin^^le captive to millions in war I 

Farewell to thee, France ! when thy diadem crown'd 
me, 
I made thee the gem and the wonder of earth, 
But thy weakness decrees, t should leave as t found 
thee. 
Decayed in thy glory and sunk in thy worth. 
Qh ! for the veteran hearts that were wasted 
In strife with the storm, when their battles were 
won, 
Then the eagle, whose gaze in that moment was 
blasted. 
Had still soared with eyes fixM on victory ""s sun ! 

Farewell to thee, France ! but when Liberty rallies. 

Once more in thy regions, remember me then — 
The violet still grows in the depths of thy valleys, 

Tho' withered, thy tears will unfold it again. 
Yet, yet, I may baffle the hosts that surround us, 

And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice — 
There are links which must break in the chain that 
has bound us, 

Then turn thee, and call on the chief of thy choice. 

Byron. 
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THE DEATH Ol? SELiM. 

One bound he made, and gain'd the sand : 

Already at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band, 

A gasping head, a quivering trunk t 
Another falls, but roubd him close 
A swarming circle of his foes ; 
From right to left his path he cleft. 

And almost met the meeting wave. 
His boat appears, not five oars* lengthy 
His comi'ades strain with desperate strength. 

Oh ! are they yet in time to save ? 

His feet the foremost breakers lave ! 
His band are plunging in the bay, 
Their sabres glitter thi*o' the spray-— 
Wet — wild — unwearied to the strand 
They struggle-^now they touch the land ! 
They come— ^tis but to add to slaughter, 
His heart'^s best blood is on the water. 
Escap'd from shot, unharmM by steel, 
Or scarcely grazed its force to feel, 
Had Selim won, betray'd, beset, 
To where the strand and billows met, 
There, as his last step met the land. 
And the last death*blow dealt his hand — 
His back was to the dashing spray. 
Behind, but close, his comrades lay. 
When, at the instant, hiss''d the ball-r- 
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*' So njay the foes of aiafflr fall !'' 

Whose voice is heard? whose carbine rftng! 

Whose bullet thro' the night air sang ? 

Too nearly, deadly aimed to err ? 

'Tis thine— Abdallah's murderer ! 

The father slowly rued thy hate, 

The son hath found a quicker fate* 

Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling. 

The whiteness of the sea-foara ttottbling— 

If aught his lips essay'd to groan, 

The rushing billows chok'd the tone. 

Byron. 



A SHIP SINKING* 



Her giant form, 
0*er ivrathfiil surge, thro' blackening storm 
Majestically calm would go 
'Mid the deep darkness white as snow f 
But gently now the small waves glide 
Like playful lambs o^er a mountain's side. 
So stately her bearing, so proud her array, 
The main she will traverse for ever and aye. 
Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast ! 
—Hush ! hush ! thou Vain dreamer 1 this hour 10 
her last. 
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Five hundred souls in one instant of dread 

Are hiirried o'*er the deck ; 
And fdist the miserable ship 

Becomes a lifeless wreck* 
Hei" keel hath struck on a hidden rock, 

Hei^ plailks a,fe torn asunder, 
And down come her masts with ^ reeling shock. 

And a hideous crash like thunder» 
Her sails are draggled in the brine 

Thsbt gladden'*d late the skies, 
And her pendant, that kissM the fair moonshine, 

Down manv a fathom lies. 
Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow huea 

GleamM softly from below, 
And flung a warm and sunny fldish 

O^er the wreaths of murmuring snow, 
To the coral rocks are hurrying down 
To sleep amid colours as bright as their owdi 
Oh ! many a dream was in the ship 

An hour before her death : 
And sights of home with sighs disturbed 

The dleepers^ long-drawn breath. 
Instead of the murmur of the sea. 
The sailor heard the humming tree ' 

Alive thro** all its leaves, 
The hum of the spreading sycamore 
That grows before his cottage door, 

And the swallow's song in the eavefl* 
His arms enclosed a blooming boy, 
Who listened with tears of sorrow and joy 
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To the ddDgers his ftkther had passM ; 
And his wife — by turns she wept and smiFd, 
As she lookM on the father of her child 

Betum'd to her heait at laeit. 
— He wakes at the vessers sudden roll, 
And the rush of waters is in his soul. 

Now is the ocean's bosom bare, 
Unbroken as the floating air ; 
The ship hath melted quite away, 
Like a struggling dream at break of day. 
No image meets my wandering eye 
But the new^risen sun and the sunny sky. 
Tho** the night-shades are gone, yet a Tapour dull 
Bedims the waves so beautiful $ 
While a low and melancholy, moan 
Mourns for the glory that hath flown. 

Wilson. 



ODE ON ST. Cecilia's day. 

'Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike son ; 

Aloft in awAil state 

The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne: 
His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound 
(So should desert in arms be crownM). 
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The lovely Thais by his side 
Sate like a blooming eastern bride 
In flow'r of youth and beauty's pride. 

Happy, happyj happy pair I 

None but the brave, 

Nobe but the bravd, 

None but the brave deserve the fair. 



TimotheUB, placed on high^ 

Amid the tuneful quire, 

With flying fingers touchM the lyre : 

The trembling notes ascend the sky^ 
And heav'nly joys inspire. 

The song began from Jove^ 

Who left his blissful seats abote^ 

(Such is the pow'r of mighty love I 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god : 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode : 

When he to Mr Olympia pressM t 
And stamp'd an image of himself^ a sovereign of 

the world- — »— 
The listening crowd admire the lofty sound* 
A present deity ! they shout around, 
A present deity ! the vaulted roofs rebound : 

With ravishM ears 

The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the Spheres. 



1 
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The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musieian sung ; 

Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young. 

The jolly god in triumph comes ; 

Sound the truuipets ; beat the drums ; 

FlushM with a purple grace 

He shows his honest face : 
Now give the hautboys breath ! he comes ! ho 
comes ! 

Bacchus, ever &ir and young, 

Drinking joys did first ordain : 

Bacchus' blessings are a treasure. 

Drinking is the soldier's pleasure ;i 
Eich the treasure. 
Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet is pleasure after pain, 

Sooth'd with the sound, the king grew vain j 
Fought all his battles o^er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes ; and thrice he 
slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise ; 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 

And, while he heav'n and earth defy'd, 

GhangM his hand, and checkM his pride. 

He chose a mournful muse 

Soft pity to infuse : 

He sung Darius great and good. 

By too severe a^fate, 

Fall'n, fairn, fall'n, fall'n 

FalPn from his high estate, 

And weltering in his blood ; 
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Deserted at his utmost need 

By those his former bounty fed 

On the bare earth expos'd he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast look the joyous victor sate. 
Revolving in his alter'd soul 
The various turns of fate below, 
And now and then a sigh h^ stole, 
And tears began to flow, 



The mighty master smil'd to see 
That love was in the next degree : 
'Twas but a kindred sound to move 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he sooth'd his soul to pleasures ; 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning 
Fighting still, and still destroying : 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, think it worth enjoying I 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause : 
So Love was crown'd, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain. 
Gazed on the lair. 
Who caused his care, 



n 
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And sighed and lookM, sighed and look'd, 

SighM and lookM, and eigh'd again : 
At length, with love and wine at once oppresa'd, 
The yan<)uish'd victor sank upon her breast. 



Now strike the golden lyre again : 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain, 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse hira, like a rattling peal of thunder* 

Hark I hark ! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head ! 

As awakM from the dead, 

And amaaM, he stares around. 
Revenge ! revenge ! Timotheus cries, 

See the furies arise ! 

See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair ! 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 

Behold a ghastly band, 

Each a torch in his hand ! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 

And unburied remain 

Inglorious on the plain ; 

Give the vengeance due 

To the valiant crew ! 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods ! 
The princes applaud with a furious joy ; 
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And the king seiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to destroy; 

Thais led the way 

To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy« 

Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows leam'd to blow. 
While organs yet were mute ; 
Tirootheus, to his breathing flute. 
And sounding lyre, 
Gould swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inveutress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarg'*d the former narrow bounds. 
And added length to solemn sounds. 
With nature's mother^wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown ; 
He raisM a mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down, 

Dryden. 



BATTLE OF THE RALTIC, 

Of Nelson and the north. 

Sing the glorious day's renown. 

When to battle fierce came forth 
AH the might of Denmark's -crown, 
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And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 

By each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the prince of all the land 
Led them on,— - 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 
While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line : 
It was ten of April mom by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. — 

But the might of England flushM 

To anticipate the scene ; 
And her van the fleeter rush"'d 

O'er the deadly space between. 
*' Hearts of oak I'^ our captains cried; when eacli 
gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death^^shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

Again ! again ! again ! 

And the havoc did not slack. 
Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ; — 

VOL. I. I 
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Their shots along the deep slowly boom : — 
Then ceased — and all is wail, 
As they strike the shatter'd sail ; 
Or, in conflagration pale. 

Light the gloom. — 

Out spoke the victor then, 

As he hail'd them o'er the wave ; 

" Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 
And we conquer but to save : — 

So peace, instead of death, let us bring ; 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet. 
With the crews, at England's feet, 
And make submission meet 

To our king." — 

Then Denmark blessM our chief, 
That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose. 

As Death withdrew his shades from the day. 
While the sun lookM smiling-bright 
O'er a wide and woefiil sight. 
Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. 

Now joy, old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy might. 
By the festal cities' blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 
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And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fethom deep. 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts ! to Britain'^s pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 
On the deck of fame that died. 

With the gallant good Riou ! 
Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave ! 

While the billow mournful rolls. 

And the mermaid^s song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave ! 

Campbell. 



THE BETTER LAND. 

I hear thee speak of the Better Land, 
Thou calFst its children a happy band ; 
Mother, oh ! where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows. 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs? 
Not there, not there, my child ! 

Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise. 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 

I2 
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Or midst the green islandp of glittering seas, 
Where fipagrant forests perfiime the breeze, - 
And strange, bright birds, o^ their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things \ 
Not there, not there, my child ! 

Is it far away }n some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold, 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral stran(J 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land \ 
Not there, not there, my child \ 

Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy \ 
Ear hath not heard its deep song of joy \ 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair ; 
Sorrow and death may not enter there. 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom 5 
For beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb^ 
It is theye^ it is there^ my child ! 

MUS, HE?dA?(Sk 



THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiUd, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The Village Preacher's modest mansion rose, 
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A man he was, to all the country deal*, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e''er had changM, nor wishM to change hi^ 

place ; 
Unpractis'd he to fawn, or seek for power^ 
By doctrines fashionM to the varying hour * 
Far other aims his he^rt h^d learnt to prize^ 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train. 
He chid their wanderings, but relievM their pain* 
The long remember'*d beggar was his guedt^ 
Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast : 
The ruin'^d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
OlaimM kindred there, and had his claims allowM : 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sate by his fire and talkM the night away ; 
Wept o*er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were 

won. 
I^leas'd with his guests, the good man learn 'd to 

glowi 
And quite fiargot their vices in their Woe ; 
Careless their nierlts, or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the Wretched W^s his pride^ 
And eV^n his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at ev*ry call, 
He watched and Wept, he pray'd and felt for all. 
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And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the skies, 
He try''d each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur'^d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Goldsmith. 



THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 

AN ODE. 

Vital spark of heav'nly flame ! 

Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying. 

Oh the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 

Hark ! they whisper ! angels say, 
" Sister spirit, come away,'** 
What is this absorbs me quite ? 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be Death ? 

The world recedes : it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring : 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly ! 
O Grave ! where is thy victory? 

O Death ! where is thy sting ? 



Pope. 
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BATTLE OP HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th' untrodden snow, 
Apd dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast array'd. 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade. 
And Airious every charger neighM, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rush'^d the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven,' 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden''8 hills of stained snow. 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly, 

'Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphVous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
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Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Pew, few, shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 

Campbell. 



THE CLOUD. 



I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one. 
When rocked to rest on their mother^s breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night, 'tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast* 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning, my pilot, sits ; 
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In a cavern under is fetterM the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits. 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle niotioh 

This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the loVe of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea ; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills. 

Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, tinder mountain or stream 

The Spirit he loves remains ; 
And I all the while, bask in Heaven's blue smile. 

Whilst he is dissolving m rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes^ 

And his burning plumes outspread^ 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack^ 

When the morning star shines dead^ 
As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings^ 
An eagle alit, one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings. 
And when stinset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath, 
. Jts ardours of rest and of love^ 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of Heaven above^ 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nestj 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbed maiden, with white fire laden. 
Whom mortals call the mooii, 

i8 
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Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof. 

The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone. 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim. 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea. 
Sun-beam proof, I hang like a roof. 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 

With hurricane, fire, and snow. 
When the powers of the air are chain'd to my chair. 

Is the million-coloured bow ; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove. 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water. 
And the nursling of the sky ; 
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I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when with never a stain, 

The pavilion of Heaven is bare. 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex 
gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain. 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 
I arise and upbuild it again. 

Shelley. 



SIR GALAHAD. 

My good blade carves the casques of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure. 
My strength is as the strength of let. 

Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 

The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel : 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists. 

And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perftime and flowers &11 in showers. 

That Ughtly rain from ladies^ hands. 
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How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favours fall ! 
For them I battle to the end, 

To save from shame and thrall : 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bow'd in crypt and shrine : 
I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden-s hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam^ 

Me mightier transports move and thrill ; 
So keep I fair through faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will. 

When down the stormy crescelit goes^ 

A light before me swims. 
Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns : 
Then by some secret shrine I ride ^ 

I hear a voice, but none are there ; 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 

The tapers burning fair^ 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth. 

The silver vessels sparkle clean. 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings 
- And solemn chants resound between* 

Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres^ 

I find a magic bark ; 
t leap on board : no helmsman steers : 

I float till all is datk. 
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A gentle sound, an awfiil light ! 

Three angels bear the holy Grail : 
With folded feet, in stoles of white. 

On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision ! blood of God ! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides. 

And star'^like mingles with the stars. 

When on my goodly charger borne 

Through dreaming towns I go, 
The cock crows ere the Christmas mom, 

The streets are dumb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads 

And, ringing, spins from brand and mail ; 
But o'er the dark a glory spreads, 

And gilds the driving hail. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height : 

No branchy thicket shelter yields ; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 

Fly o'er waste fens and windy fields. 

A maiden*knight — to me is given, 

Such hope, I know not fear ; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 

That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease, 

Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 

Wliose odours haunt my dreams ; 
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And, stricken by an angeFs hand, 
This mortal armour that I wear, 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes. 
Are touchM, are tun'd to finest air. 



The clouds are broken in the sky, 

And through the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 
" O just and faithful knight of God ! 

Bide on ! the prize is near." 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
AU-arm'd I ride, whate'^er betide, 

Until I find the holy Grail. 

Tennyson, 



EXCELSIOR. 



The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'raid snow and ice, 
A banner, with the strange device. 

Excelsior ! 
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His brow was sad, his eye beneath 
Flashed like a faulchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 

Excelsior ! 

In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 

Above the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan. 

Excelsior ! 

" Try not the pass !" the old man said ; 
" Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide !" 
And loud the clarion voice replied, 

Excelsior ! 

"0 stay," the maiden said, "and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast !" 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye. 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 

Excelsior ! 

" Beware the pine-tree'*s withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche !" 
This was the peasant's last good night ! 
A voice replied, far up the height, 

Excelsior ! 
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At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of St. Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air. 

Excelsior ! 

A traveller, by the faithftil hound, 
Half-^buried in the stiow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the straiige device^ 

Excelsior ! 

There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star. 

Excelsior ! 

Longfellow. 



OUR COUNTRY AND OUR HOME. 

There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Belov'd by Heaven, o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night \ 
A land of beauty, virtue, Valour, truth, 
Time-tutorM age, and loVe-exalted youth. 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores. 
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Views not a realm so bottntiiiil and faif, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air : 
In every clime, the nla^et of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole \ 
For in this land of Heaven's peculiar race. 
The heritage of nature's noblest grace, 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest^ 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Where man, creation''s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 
While, in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend ; 
Here woman reigns— the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh flowers fche narrow way of life— 
In the dear heaven of hdr delightful eye 
An angel-guard of love and graces lie ; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet. 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her fe6t. 
" Where shall that land, that spot of earth be fottnd t^ 
Art thou a man ! a patriot ! look around ; 
O thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy Country, and that spot thy Home. 

Montgomery. 



UAJZEPVJl, 



* Bring forth the horse !" the horse was brought ; 
In truth he was a noble steed, 
A Tartar of the Ukraine breed) 
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Who lookM as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs ; but he was wild, 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled — 

^Twas but a day he had been caught ; 
And, snorting with erected mane, 
And struggling fiercely, but in vain, 
In the fall foam of wrath and dread. 
To me the desert-bom was led : 
They bound me on, that menial throng, 
Upon his back with many a thong. 
Then loos'd him with a sudden lash — 
Away, away, an4 on we dash ! — 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 

♦ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^0 

^^* ^^* ^^^ ^^^ 

Away, away, my steed and I, 

Upon the pinions of the wind, 
All human dwellings left behind ; 
We sped like meteors through the sky. 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is chequerM with the northern light : 
Town — village— none was on our track. 

But a wild plain of far extent. 
And bounded by a forest black ; 

And save the scarce-seen battlement 
On distant heights of some stronghold. 
Against the Tartars built of old. 
No trace of man. The year before 
A Turkish army had march'd o'er ; 
And where the Spahi's hoof hath trod. 
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The verdure flies the bloody sod : — 
The sky was dnll, and dim, and gray, 

And a low breeze crept moaning by — 

I could have answer'd with a sigh — 
But fast we fled, away, away — 
And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 
And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser's bristUng mane ; 
But, snorting still with rage and fear, 
He flew upon his &r career : 
At times I almost thought, indeed. 
He must have slackened in his speed ; 
But no— my bound and slender frame 

Was nothing to his angry might. 
And merely like a spur became ; 
Each motion which I made to free 
My swoln limbs from their agony. 

Increased his fury and affright : 
I tried my voice^'twas faint and low. 
But yet he swerv'd as from a blow ; 
And starting to each accent sprang 
As from a sudden trumpefs clang ; 
Meantime my cords were wet with gore. 
Which, oozing through my limbs, ran o'er ; 
And in my tongue the thirst became 
A something fiercer &r than flame. 

Byron. 
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trtE DEStRtlCTIOK 01^ BfeNNACHERIB. 

The Assyrian. cathe dowti Itke a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears Was like stars on the 

sea^ 
When the bliie wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when sUmttier is green, 
That host with their banners at stinset were seen : 
Like the leaVes of the forest when antumn hath 

blown, 
That host, on the radrrow, lay witherM and strown. 

^or the Angel of Death spread his wings on the 

blast. 
And breathed on the &ce of the fod, as he passM ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxM deadly and chilly 
And their hearts but once heaved) and for evei* 

grew stilK 

And there lay the steed, with his nostril all Wide^ 
But through it there roll'd not the breath of his 

pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale* 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his miol ; 
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And the tents were all silent, the banners alope, 
The lai^ces uiiUft^d, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud iu their wail i 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword» 
Hath melted, like snow, in the glance of the Lord, 

Byron, 



THE SOLDIER*S DREAM, 

Our bugles sang truce— -for the night-cloud had 
lower'd. 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground over-r 
power'd. 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When, reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf^^caring faggot that guarded the slain; 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again, 

Methought from the battle-field's dreadful array. 
Far, far I had roam'd on a desolate track : - 

*Twas autumn-^and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me 

backt 
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I flew to the pleasant fields travers'd so oft 

In lifers morning march, when my bosom was 
young ; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers 
sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends never to 
part; 

My little ones kiss'*d me a thousand times o'er. 
And my wife sobb'd aloud in her fulness of 

heart — 

Stay, stay with us — rest, thou art weary and 
worn ! 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay: — 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

Campbell. 



THE CORSAIR. 



Cer the glad waters of the dark blue sea. 
Our thoughts as boundless and our souls as free. 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home ! 
These are our realms, no limit to their sway — 
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Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 
Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 
From toil to rest, and joy in every change. 
Oh, who can tell ? not thou, luxurious slave ! 
Whose soul would sicken o'er the heaving wave ; 
Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and ease ! 
Whom slumber soothes not — pleasure cannot 

please — 
Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath tried, 
And danc'd in triumph o'er the waters wide. 
The exulting sense — ^the pulse's maddening play. 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way ? 
That for itself can woo the approaching fight 
And turn what some deem danger to deKght ; 
That seeks what cravens shun with more than zeal. 
And where the feebler faint — can only feel — 
Feel — to the rising bosom's inmost core. 
Its hope awaken, and its spirit soar? 
No dread of death — if with us die our foes — 
Save that it seems e'*en duller than repose ; 
Come when it will — we snatch the life of life — 
When lost — what recks it — by disease or strife ! 
Let him who crawls enamour'd of decay. 
Cling to his couch and sicken years away ; 
Heave his thick breath, and shake his palsied head ; 
Ours— the fresh turf and not the feverish bed. 
While gasp by gasp he falters forth his soul, 
Ours with one pang — one bound — escapes control. 
His corse may boast its urn and narrow cave. 
And they who loathed his life may gild his grave : 
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Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, 
When QcQan shrouds aud sepulchres her dead. 

Byron. 



CONRAD IN THE GARB OP A DERVI9E, 

Up rose the Dervise with that burst of light. 
Nor less his change of form appall'd the sight : 
Up rose that Dervise, not in saintly garb, 
But like a warrior bounding on his barb***- 
Dash'd his high cap, and tore his robe away— 
Shone his maiPd breast, and flashM his sabre^s ray ! 
His close but glittering casque, and sable plume, 
More glittering eye, and black brow'*s sabler gloom, 
Glared on the Moslem's eyes some Afrit sprite. 
Whose demon death-blow left no hope for fight. 
The wild confusion and the swarthy glow 
Of flames on high and torches from below ; 
The shriek of terror, and the mingling yell--' 
For swords began to clash, and shouts to swell. 
Flung o'er that spot of earth the air of bell ! 
Distracted, to and fro, the flying slaves 
Behold but bloody shore and fiery waves ; 
Nought heeded they the Pacha's angry cry. 
They seize the Dervise ! seize on Zatanai ! 
He saw their terror — checks the first despair 
That urg'd him but to staled and perish there, 
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Since far too early and too well obeyM, 
The flame was kindled eve the signal made ; 
He saw their terror— from his baldric drew 
His bugle^ — brief the blast— but shrilly blew ; 
'Tis answer'd — " Well ye speed, my gallant crew ! 
Why did I doubt their quickness of career ? 
And deem design had left me single hereT 
Sweeps his long arm— that sabre^s whirling sway 
Sheds fast atonement for its first delay ; 
Completes his fiiry what their fear begun, 
And makes the many basely quail to one. 
The cloven turbans o'er the chamber spread, 
And scarce an arm dare rise to guard its head. 

Byron. 



CALM AFTER A STORM. 

How calm, liow beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone 
When warring winds have died away, 
And clouds, beneath the glancing ray, 
Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity — 
Fresh as if Day again were born. 
Again upon the lap of Mom I 
When the light blossoms, rudely torn 
And scatterM at the whirlwind's will. 
Hang floating in the pure air still, 
VOL. I, K 
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Filling It all with preciona balin, 
In gratitude for this^sweet calm ; 
A nd every drop the thunder-showerg 
Have left upon the graes and flowers 
Sparkles, as Hwere that lightnipg gem 
Whose liquid flame is bom of them ! 

When, ^stead of one unchanging breeze, 
There blow a thousand gentle airs, 
And each a different perAime bears^-* 

As if the loveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own 
To watch and wait on them alone, 
And waft no other breath than theirs ! 
When the blue waters rise and fall. 
In sleepy sunshine mantling all ; 
And ev^n that swell the tempest leaves 
Is like the full and silent heaves 
Of lovers^ hearts, when newly blest, 
Too newly to be quite at rest. 

Moore. 



TO THE SKYLARK, 



Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 
S^eet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea ! 

Jjmblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place, 
Oh to abide in the desert with thee ! 
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Wild is thy lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gave it energy, love gave it birth. 

Where on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying I 
Thy lay is in Heaven, thy love is on earth. 

O'er fell and fountain sheen. 

O'er moor and mountain green, 
O'er the red streamer that heralds the day, 

Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow's rim. 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 

Then, when the gloaming comes. 

Low in the heather blooms. 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ! 

Emblem of happiness 

Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
Oh to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Hogg. 



CONTEST BETWEEN AN EAGLE AND A SERPENT. 

« « » * 

High in the air do I behold indeed 
An eagle and a serpent wreathM in fight :— 
And now relaxing its impetuous flight, 
Before the aerial rock on which I stood, 
The eagle hovering, wbeeFd to left and right, 

k2 ' 
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And hung with lingering wings over the flood, 
And startled with its yells the wild air's solitude, 

A shaft of light upon its wings descended. 
And eyery golden feather gleamed therein— 
Feather and scale inextricably blended. 
The serpent's inail'd and many-colourM skin 
Shone thro' the plumes its coils were twined within 
By many a swollen and knotted fold, and high 
And far, the neck receding lithe and thin, 
Sustained a crested head, which warily 
Shifted and glancM before the eagle's steadfast eye. 

Around, around, in ceaselesa circles wheeling 
With clang of wings and scream, the eagle saiFd 
Incessantly — sometimes on high concealiug 
Its lessening orbs, sometimes as if it fttHM, 
DroopM thro* the air \ and still it shriek'd and 

wailM, 
And casting hack its eager head, with beak 
And talon unremittingly assail'd 
The wreathed serpent, who did ever seek 
Upon hip eneiny^g heart a njortal wound to wreak. 

What life, what power, was kindled and arose 
Within the sphere of that appalling fray ! 
For, from the encounter of those wond'rous foes, 
A vapour like the sea's suspended spray 
Hung gathered ; in the void j^ir, fer away, 
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Floated the shatter'^d plumes; bright scales did 

leap^ 
Where'er the eagle's talons luade their way^ 
Like sparks into the darkness ; — as thej sweep, 
Blood stains the snowy foam of the tumultuous deep. 

Swift chances in that combat— -many a check5 
And many a change, a dark and wild turmoil i 
Sometimes the snake around his enemy''s neck 
Lock'd in stiff rings his adamantine coil, 
Until the eagle, faint with pain and toil, 
Remitted his strong flight, and near the sea 
Languidly flutter'^d, hopeless so to foil 
His adversary, who then rear'^d on high 
His red and burning crest, radiant with victory. 

Then on the white edge of the bursting surge, 
Where they had sunk together, would the snake 
Relax his suffocating grasp, and scourge 
The wind with his wild writhings ; for to break 
That chain of torment, the vast bird would shake 
The strength of his unconquerable wings 
As in despair, and with his sinewy neck. 
Dissolve in sudden shock those linked rings, 
Then soar — as swift as smoke from a volcano springs^. 

Wile baffled wile, and strength encounter'd 

strength, 
Thus long, but unprevailing :— the event 
Of that portentous fight appearM at length ; 
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Until the lamp of day was almost spent 
It had endur'd, when lifeless, stark and rent, 
Hung high that mighty serpent, and at last 
Fell to the sea, while o'er the continent, 
With clang of wings and scream the eagle past. 
Heavily borne away on the exhausted blast. 

Shelley. 



HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour^ 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain. 
The proud are taught to taste of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alolie« 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design'd, 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 
And bade thee form her infant mind. 
Stem rugged nurse ; thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 
What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know, 
And from her own she learned to melt at others' woe. 
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Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasino; FoUy'^s idle brood, 
Wild Lau<i;hter, Noiae, and thoughtless Joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer Friend, the flatting Foe ; 
By vain Prosperity received, 
To her they vow their tfuth^ and are again belie vM, 

Wisdom in sable gai*b ai*my*d> 
ImmersM in raptVous thought profound^ 
And Melancholy, silent maid, 
With leaden eye that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attend t 
Wafm Charity, the general friend^ 
With Justice, to herself severe. 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing te^i** 

Oh, geiitly on thy suppliant^s head. 
Dread G^oddess lay thy chastening hand ! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 
Nor circjled with the vengefill batid 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 
With thundVing voice, and threatening mieu^ 
With Screaming Horror'*s funeral cryj 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty. 

Thy form benign, oh Goddess, wear, 
Thy milder influence impart. 
Thy philosophic train be there, 
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To soften, not to wound, my heart. 

The gen'rous spark extinct revive, 

Teach me to love and to forgive, 

Exact my own defects to scan, 

What others are, to feel, and know myself a man. 

Gray. 



DOUGLAS TO LORD RANDOLPH. 

My name is Nerval : on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flock ; a frugal swain, 
Whose constant cares were to increase his store. 
And keep his only son, myself, at home. 
For I had heard of battles, and I long'*d 
To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 
And heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 
This moon, which rose last night, round as my shield, 
Had not yet fill'd her horns, when by her light 
A band of fierce barbarians from the hills, 
Rush'd like a torrent down upon the vale, 
Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 
For safety and for succour. I alone, 
With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 
Hover'^d about the enemy, and markM 
The road he took, then hasted to my friends ; 
Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 
I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 
Till we overtook the spoil-encumber 'd foe. 
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We foaght and conquerM. Ere a sword was drawn. 

An arrow from my bow had pierc'd their chief!, 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 

Betuming home in triumph, I disdain'd 

The shepherd's slothful life : and haying heard 

That our good king had summonM his bold peern 

To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

1 left my &ther^s house, and took with me 

A chosen seryant to conduct my steps i 

Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 

Journeying with this intent, I passed these towers. 

And, heayen-directed, came this day to do 

The happy deed that gilds my humble name. 

Home. 



PARRHASlUS* 



'^ ParFhasiiis, a painter of Athens, amongst those 
Olypthian captives Philip of Macedon brought 
home to sell, bought one very old man ^ and, when 
he had him at his house, put him to death with 
extreme torture and torment : the better, by his 
example, to express the pains and passions of his 
Prometheus, whom^he was thefn aboilt to paint." — ■ 
Burton'^s Anatomy of Melancholy . 

The golden light into the painter'^s room 
Streamed richly, and the hidden colours stole 
From the dark pictures radiantly forth^ 
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And in the soft and dewy atmosphere. 

Like forms and landscapes magical, they lay. 

The walls were hung with armour, and about, 

In the dim comers, stood the sculptured forms 

Of Cy theris, and Dian, and stem Jove ; 

And from the casement soberly away 

Fell the grotesque, long shadows, full and trae ; 

And like a veil of filmy mellowness. 

The lint'Specks floated in the twilight air. 

Parrhasius stood, gazing forgetfully 
Upon bis canvass. There Prometheus lay. 
Chained to the cold rocks of IVlount Caucasus, 
The vulture at his vitals, and the links 
Of the lame Lemnian festering in his flesh ; 
And, as the painter's mind felt through the dim, 
Bapt mystery, and pluck'd the shadows wild 
Forth with its reaching fancy, and with form 
And colour clad them, his fine, earnest eye 
Flashed with a passionate fire, and the quick curl 
Of his thin nostril, and his quivering lip, 
Were like the winged gods, breathing from his flight. 



" Bring me the captive now ! 
My hand feels skilful, and the shadows lifl 
From my waked spirit airily and swift ; 

And I could paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens, around me play 
Colours of such divinity to-day. 
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" Ha ! feind hiffi on his back ! 
Look ! as Promeltheus iii my picture here — 
Quick — or he faints i-^^tand with the cordial near 1 

Now bend hinl to the rack ! 
Press down the polsotfed links into his flesh, 
And tear agape that healing wouitd afresh ! 

" So — let him writhe ! How long 
Will he live thus ! Quick, my good pencil, now ! 
What a fine agoily works upon his brow ! 

Ha ! gray-haired and so strong ! 
How fearfully he stifles that short moan ! 
Gods ! if I could but paint a dyitfg groan ! 

" ' Pity ' thee ! So I do ! 
I pity the dumb victim at the altar f 
But does the robed priest for his pity filter i 

I'd rack thee, though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine ! 
What were ten thousand to a fame like minef 

" ' Hereafter ! ' Ay, hereafter ! 

A whip to keep a coward to his track ! 

What gave Death ever from his kingdom back- 
To check the sceptic'^s laughter I 

Come from the grave to-morrow with that story, 

And I may take some softer path to glory. 

" No, no, old man 5 we die 
E''en as the flowers, and we shall breathe away 
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Our life upon the chance wind, e'en as they. 

Strain well thy fainting eye ; 
For, when that bloodshot quivering is o'*er, 
The light of Heaven will never reach thee more. 

" Yet, there'^s a deathless name — 
A spirit that the smothering vault shall spurn, 
And, like a steadfast planet, mount smd bum ; 

And though its crown of flame 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it won me, 
By all the fiery stars ! Td pluck it on me. 

'* Ay, though it bid me rifle 
My heart's last fount for its insatiate thirst ; 
Though every life-strung nerve be maddened first ; 

Though it should bid me stifle 
The yearning in my throat for my sweet child, 
And taunt its mother till my brain went wild ; 

" All, I would do it all, 
Sooner than die, like a dull worm, to rot ; 
Thrust foully in the earth to be forgot, 

heavens f but I appal 
Your heart, old man ! forgive — Ha ! on your lives, 
Let him not faint ! — rack him till he revives ! 

" Vain, vain ; give o'er ! His eye 
Glazes apace. He does not feel you now. 
Stand back ! 1^1 paint the death-dew on his brow. 

Gods [ if he do not die 
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But for one moment — one — till I eclipse 
Conception with the acorn of those calm lips ! 

•' Shivering I Hark ! he mutters 
Brokenly now — ^that was a difficult breath— 
Another? Wilt thou nerer come, Death? 

Look ! how his temple flutters ! 
Is his heart still ? Aha ! lift up his head ! 
He shudders — gasps— Jove help him— so — he'^s 
dead !^^ 

Willis. 
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THE BURIAL OP SIR JoHN MOORE. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkljr — at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets tumliig ; 

By the struggling moon-beams' misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast : 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay—like a warrior takings his rest— 
With his martial cloak around him ! 



1 
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Pew and short were the prayer's We said, 
Aiid We spoke Hot a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gassed on the fo<5e of the deftd, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought — ds We hollowed his narrow bed-«- 
And smooth^ dowil his lonely pillow-=»=^ 

How the foe and the stratiger would tfedd o'ei^ his head, 
And We far aWay on the billow I 

Lightly they 11 talk of the spirit that's gdiie^ 
And o^er his cold ashes Upbraid him ; 

But little hell reek, if they let him sleep on 
In the grate where a Briton has Uid him« 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock toUM the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gUn 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ! 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him— alone with his glory ! 

Wolfe. 



lochiel's warning. 



Wizard. — Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ! 
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For a field of the dead rissh^s red on tny flija^ht^ 
And the clans of CuUoden are scattered in light ; 
They rally!— ^thdy bleed!— foi* their kingdom and 

crown $ 
Wo, wo to the riders that trample them down I 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slaill, 
And their hoof'beaten bosoms are trod to the plaid. 
But hark ! through the fast^flashing lightning of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and fftr i 
^Tis thine, O Glenullin ! whose bride shall await, 
Like a lore-lighted watch-^iire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning ; no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led I 
Oh, weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead : 
For a merciless sword on CuUoden shall wave, 
CuUoden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 
Lochiel.—Go, preach to the coward, thou death- 

telling seer ! 
Or, if gory Oulloden so dreadful appear, 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 
Wizard, — Ha ! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision 

to scorn ? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn I 
Say, rush'd the bold eagle exultingly forth 
From his home, in the dark-rolling clouds of the north ? 
Lo ! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
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Ah ! home let him speed— *for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit ? why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 
*Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
Prom his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven- 
Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might. 
Whose banners arise on the battlements' height, 
Heaven^s fire is around thee, to blast and to biirn ^ 
Return to thy dwelling, all lonely ! — 'return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood. 
And a wild mother scream o^er her famishing brood* 

Lochiel, — False wizard, avaunt ! I hafe mar- 
shalled my clan : 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to the last of theif blood and their 

breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death- 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock f 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock ! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanronald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array 

Wizard. — Lochiel, Lochiel! beware of the day ! 
For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal : 
'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell thee, CuUoden's dread echoes shall ring 
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With the bloodhoandfi that bark for thy fagitive 

king. 
Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath^ 
Behold, where he flies on his desolate path I 
Now, in darkness and billows^ he sweeps from my 

sight : 
Rise ! rise ! ye wild tempests, add cover his flight f 
Tis finished. Their thunders are hushM on the 

moors ; 
Calloden is lost, and my country deplores: 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner I where f 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean^wave, banishM, forlorn, 
Like a limb fi*om his country, cast bleeding and torn I 
Ah, no ! for a darker departure is near ! 
The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier ; 
His death-bell is tolling ; oh ! mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 
Life flutters, convulsed, in his quivering limbs, 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims* 
Accursed be the faggots that blaze at his feet. 
Where his heart shall be thrown ere it ceases to beat, 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gal e 
Xo^AeW.— Down, soothless insulter! I trust not 

the tale : 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet 
So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 
Though my perishing ranks should be strew'd in 

their gore. 
Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
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Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 

Shall victor exult, o^ in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field> and his feet to the foe ! 

And) leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

XiOok proudly to heaven from the deathbed of fame, 

Campbell. 

I . ■ ■ ■ 

A RAM REFLECTED m THE WATER. 

Forth we went» 
And down the vale along the streamlets edge 
Pursued our way, a broken company^ 
Mute or conversing, single or in pairs* 
Thus having reached a bridge, that overarched 
The hasty rivulet where it lay becalmed 
In a deep pool, by happy chance we saw 
A twofold image : on a grassy bank 
A snowwhite ram, and in the crystal flood 
Another and the same ! Most beautiftil ! 
On the green turf, with his imperial front 
Shaggy and bold) and Wreathed horns sUperb) 
The breathing creature stood \ as beautiftil, 
Beneath him, showed his shadowy counterparts 
Each had his glowing mountains, each his sky^ 
And each seemM centre of his own fair world i 
Antipodes unconscious of each other. 
Yet) in partition, with their several spheres^ 
Blended in perfect stillness, to our sight ! 

Wordsworth* 
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DARSNESS« 

I had a dream, which was not all a difeam. 
The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space« 
Bayless and pathless ; and the icy eaith 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air ; 
Mom came and went-^and came and brought no day^ 
And men forgot their passions in the dread 
Of this their desolation : and all hearts 
Were chilled into a selfish prayer for light : 
And they did live by watchfires^^tt&d the thronecf. 
The palaces of crowned kings-^the huts, 
The habitations of all things which dwell, 
Were burnt for beacons} cities were consumed, 
And men were gathered round their blazing homeSi 
To look once more into each other's &ce ; 
Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 
Of the Yolcanoes, and their mountain-torch : 
A fearful hope Was all the world contained; 
Forests were set on fire— but hour by hour 
They fell and faded — and the crackling trunks 
Extinguished with a crash-^-^and all was black« 
The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 
The flashes fell upon them ; some lay down 
And hid their eyes and wept $ and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled } 
I And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
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Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 
The pall of a past world ; and then again 
With curses cast them down Upon the dust, 
And gnashed their teeth and howled; the wild 

birds shrieked, 
And, terrified, did flutter on the ground. 
And flap their useless wings ; the wildest brutes 
Game tame and tremulous ; and vipers crawled 
And twined themselves among the multitude. 
Hissing, but stingless — they were slain for food ; 
And War, which for a moment was no more, 
Did glut himself again ; a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sate sullenly apart, 
Gorging himself in gloom : no love was left j 
All earth was but one thought-^and that was death, 
Immediate and inglorious ; and the pang 
Of famine fed upon all entrails— men 
Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh } 
The meagre by the meagre were devoured ; 
Even dogs assaiPd their masters, all save one, 
And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 
The birds and beasts and famished men at bay^ 
Till hunger clung them, or the drooping dead 
Lured their lank jaws ! himself sought out no food, 
But with a piteous and perpetual moan, 
And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 
Which answered not with a caress—he died* 
The crowd was famished by degrees i but two 
Of an enormous city did survive, 
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And they were enemies; they met beside 

The dying embers of an altar-place, 

Where had been heaped a mass of holy things 

For an unholy usage ; they raked up, 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 

The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which was a mockery ; then they lifted up 

Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 

Each other's aspects--«saw, and shrieked, and died— 

Even of their mutual hideousness they died, 

Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 

Famine had written fiend. The world was void. 

The populous and the powerful was a lump, 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless — - 

A lump of death — a chaos of bard clay ; 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean, all stood still. 

And nothing stirred within their silent depths : 

Ships, sailorless, lay rotting on the sea. 

And their masts fell down piecemeal; as they 

dropped, 
They slept on the abyss without a surge—* 
The waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave, 
The raoon, their mistress, had expired before ; 
The winds were withered in the stagnant air. 
And the clouds perished ; darkness had no need 
Of aid from them-^She was the universe. 

Byron. 
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l'allegro, 

Hence loathed Melancholy^ 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midni£;bt bom, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongst horridshapes and shrieks, and sights unholy 

Find out some uncouth cell, 

Where brooding Darkness spreads bis jealous 
wings, 
And the night rayeu sings } 

There under ebon-shades, and low^brow'd rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks. 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddess, fair and free, 
In heav*n yclep'd Enphrosyne, 
And, by men, heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth. 
With two sister Graces more. 
To ivy^orowned Bacchus bore. 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee, 
Jest and youthftil Jollity, 
Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek. 
And love to live in dimples sleek j 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides, 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light &ntastic tqe^ 
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And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nympth, sweet Liberty { 
And, if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy orew, 
To live with her and live with thee, 
In unreproYed pleasures free. 

Milton, 



IL PENSEROSO, 



Hence, vain deluding joys, 

The brood of Folly, without father bred ! 
How little you bestead, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 
And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, 
Or likest hovering dre^ims, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus'* train, 

But hail, thou goddess, sage and holy ! 
Hail, divinest Melancholy ! 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 
And therefore to our weaker view, 
Overlaid with black, staid Wisdom's hue. 

Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure. 
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All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of cypress lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait. 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes ; 
There held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad, leaden, downward cast, 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 



Milton, 



THE PROGRESS OF LIFE, 

AH the world's a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts ; 

His acts being seven Ages. At first, the infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms ; 

And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress^ eyebrow. Then the soldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
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Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the justice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon linM, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws and modem instances, 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipperM pantaloon. 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose, well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shanks ; and his big manly voice. 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere obRvion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

Shakspere. 



ST. Peter's at rome. 

But lo ! the dome ! — ^the vast and wondrous dome, 
To which Diana's marvel was a cell — 
Christ's mighty shrine, above his martyr's tomb ! 
1 have beheld the Ephesian miracle — 
Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
Th' hyaena and the jackal in their shade ; 
I have beheld Sophia's bright roof? swell 
Their glittering mass i' the sun, and have survey'd 
Its sanctuary, the while th' usurping Moslem prayM. 
VOL. I. h 
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But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone, with nothing like to thee : 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true, 
Since Sion'^s desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be 
Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 
Of a sublimer aspect ? Majesty^ 
PowV, Glory, Strength, and Beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 

Enter : its grandeur overwhelms thee not ; 
And why ? It is not lessened ; but thy mind 
Expanded by the genius of the spot. 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode, wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow. 

Thou movest, but increasing with the advance. 
Like climbing some great Alp, which still dothrise, 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance; 
Vastness which grows — but grows to harmonise- 
All musical in its immensities ; 
Rich marbles — richer painting — shrines where 

fiame 
The lamps of gold — and haughty dome, which vies 
In air, with earth's chief structures, tho' their fi^me 
Sits on the firm-set ground, and this the clouds must 

claim. 
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Thoa seest not all ; but piecemeal thou most break 
To separate contemplation, the great whole ; 
And, as the ocean many bays will make. 
That ask the eje-HSO here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts, until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part. 
The glory which at once upon thee did not dart. 

Not by its fault — but thine : our outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp — and, as it is 
That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression ; even so this 
Outshining and o'erwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great. 
Defies, at first, our nature's littleness ; 
Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate 
Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 

Then pause and be enlightened ; there is more 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe, which would adore 
The worship of the place or the mere praise 
Of art, and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could 

plan ; 
The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions can , 

Byron. 

l2 
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PARTING OP HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 

Too daring prince ! ah, whither dost thou run ? 

Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son ! 

And think^st thou not how wretched we shall be, 

A widow I, an helpless orphan he I 

For sure such courage length of life denies, 

And thou must fall, thy virtue^s sacrifice. 

Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 

Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain ! 

Oh, grant me gods ! ere Hector meets his doom, 

All I can ask of heaven, an early tomb ! 

So shall my days in one sad tenor run. 

And end with sorrows as they first begun. 

Yet while nyr Hector still survives, 1 see 

My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee. 

Alas ! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 

Once more will perish if my Hector fall. 

Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share : 

Oh ! prove a husband^s and a father'^s care ! 

That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy. 

Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy, 

Thou, from this tower, defend the important post ; 

There Agamemnon points his dreadful host. 

That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain, 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 

Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given. 

Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 

Let others in the fields their arm employ, 

But stay, my Hector here, and guard his Troy. 
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The chief reply^d : That post shall be my care, 
Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renowned. 
And Troy^s prond dames, whose garments sweep 

the ground, 
Attaint the lustre of my former name. 
Should Hector basely quit the field of &me ! 
My early youth was bred to martial pains. 
My soul impels me th^ embattled plains. 
Let me be foremost to defend the throne. 
And guard my Other's glories, and my own. 
Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates, 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy ! must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind. 
My mother^s death, the ruin of my kind. 
Not Priam^s hoary hairs defil'd with gore. 
Not all my brothers gasping on the shore. 
As thine, Andromache ! — Thy griefs I dread ! 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led. 
In Argyye looms our battles to design. 
And woes of which so large a part was thine : 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry — " Behold the mighty Hector's wife !" 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see. 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory past, and present shame, 
A thousand griefs shaU waken at the name ! 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 
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PreBB''d with a load of monumental clay ! 

Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. 

Thus having spoke., th** illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretched his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung, crying, to his nurse's breast, 
Scar'd with the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiPd, 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child ; 
The glittering terrora from his brows unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground ; 
Then kissM the child, and lifting high in air. 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a father's pi-ayer : 

thou, whose glory fills the ethereal throne. 
And all ye deathless powers ! protect my son ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown. 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown. 
Against his country's foes the war to wage, 
And rise the Hector of the future age ! 
So when triumphant from successful toils, 
Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils. 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserved acclaim. 
And say. This chief transcends his father's &me : 
While pleas'd amidst the general shouts of Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart overflows with joy. 

He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Restored the pleasing burden to her arms ; 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hush'd to repose, and with a smile surveyed. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastis'^d by fear, 
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She mingled with a smile a tender tear. 

The soften'd chief with kind compassion viewM, 

And dry'd the falling drops, and thus pursued : 

Andromache i my soul's far better part. 
Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy heart! 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 
Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. 
Fix'd is the term to all the race of earth, 
And such the hard condition of our birth, 
No force can then resist, no flight can save, 
All sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more — but hasten to thy tasks at home, 
There guide the spindle and direct the loom. 
Me glory summons to the martial scene, 
The field of combat is the sphere for men. 
Where heroes war, the foremost place I claim. 
The first in danger, as the first in fame. 

Thus having said, the glorious chief resumes 
His tow^ry helmet, black with shading plumes. 
His princess parts with a prophetic sigh. 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye. 
That streamed at every look : then moving slow, 
Sought her own palace and indulged her y/oe. 
There, while her tears deplor'd the godlike man, 
Through all her train the soft infection ran ; 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed, 
And mourned the living Hector as the dead. 

Pope's Homer. 
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ENCOUNTER OF THE GHEBERS WITH THE MOSLEM 

BAND. 

They come — that plunge into the water, 
Gives signal for the work of slaughter. 
Now, Ghebers, now— if e'er your blades 

Had point or prowess, prove them now. 
Woe to the file that foremost wades ! 

They come ! — a falchion greets each brow, 
And as they tumble, trunk on trunk. 
Beneath the gory waters sunk 
Still o'er the drowning bodies press 
New victims quick and numberless ; 
Till scarce an arm in Hafed's band, 

So fierce their toil, had power to stir, 
But listless from each crimson hand 

The sword hangs, clogg'd with massacre, 
Never was horde of tyrants met 
With bloodier welcome — never yet 
To patriot vengeance hath the sword 
More terrible libations pour'd. 

All up the dreary, long ravine, 
By the red murky glimmer seen 
Of half-quench'd brands that o'er the flood 
Lie scattered round, and bum in blood ; 
What ruin glares ! what carnage swims ! 
Heads, blazing turbans, quivering limbs, 
Lost swords that, dropt from many a hand. 
In that thick pool of slaughter stand ; 
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Wretches, who wading, half on fire 

From the tossM brands that round them fly, 

'Twixt flood and flame in shrieks expire ; 
And some who, grasp'd by those that die, 

Sink woundless with them, smothered o'er. 

In their dead brethren's gashing gore I 

But vainly hundreds, thousands bleed, 

Still hundreds, thousands more succeed ; 

Countless as towVds some flame at night 

The north's dark insects wing their flight. 

And quench or perish in its light, 

To this terrific spot they pour — 

Till, bridgM with Moslem bodies o'er. 

It bears aloft their slippery tread. 

And o'er the dying and the dead, 

Tremendous causeway ! on they pass — 

Then, hapless Ghebers, then, alas ! 

What hope was left for you ? for you. 

Whose yet warm pile of sacrifice 

Is smoking in their vengefiil eyes — 

Whose swords how keen, how fierce they knew, 

And bum with shame to find so few. 

Crushed down by that vast multitude. 

Some found their graves where first they stood ; 

While some with hardier struggle died. 

And still fought on by Hafed's side. 

Who, fronting to the foe, trod back 

Tow'rds the high towers his gory track ; 

And, as a lion swept away 

L 5 
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By sudden swell of Jordan's pride, 
From the wild covert where he lay, 

Long battles with the o'erwhelming tide, 
So fought he back with fierce delay. 
And kept both foes and fate at bay. 
But whither now ? their track is lost, 

Their prey escap'd — guide, torches gone — 
By torrent-beds and labyrinths crost, 

The scattered crowd rush blindly on — 
" Curse on those tardy lights that wind," 
They panting cry, " so far behind ; — 
Oh ! for a bloodhound''s precious scent, 
To track the way the Gheber went !"' 
Vain wish — confusedly along 
They rush, more desperate as more wrong : 
Till wilder^ by the far-oflF lights, 
Yet glittering up those gloomy heights, 
Their footing, maz^d and lost, they miss. 
And down the darkling precipice 
Are dash'd into the deep abyss : — 
Or midway hang, impalM on rocks, 
A banquet, yet alive, for flocks 
Of ravening vultures, while the dell 
Be-echoes with each horrible yell. 

Moore, 



ON THE DOWNFALL OP POLAND. 

Oh ! sacred Truth, thy triumph ceased awhile, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile. 
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When leagaed Oppression ponr'd to Northern wars 
Her whisker'd pandoors and her fierce hussars, 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of mom, 
Peal'd her loud dmm, and twang'd her trumpet horn: 
Tumultuous horror brooded o'er her van ; 
Presaging wrath to Poland — and to man ! 
Warsaw's last champion from her height surveyM 
Wide o'er the fields a waste of ruin laid, — 
Oh ! Heav'n, he cried — my bleeding country save ! 
Is there no hand on hish to shield the brave ! 
Yet, though destruction sweep those lovely plains, 
Bise, fellow men ! our country yet remains ! 
By that dread name we wave the sword on high ! 
And swear for her to live !— with her to die ! 

He said, and on the rampart-heights array'd 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismayed ; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form. 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ! 
Low, murmuring sounds along their banners fly. 
Revenge or death— the watchword and reply; 
Then peal'd the notes, omnipotent to charm. 
And the loud tocsin tolPd their last alarm i 

In vain, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few ! 
From rank to rank your voUey'd thunder flew: — 
Oh ! bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
Samartia fell, unwept, without a crime, 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe i 
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Dropped jfrom her nerveless grasp the shatter'd spear, 
Closed her bright age, and curb'd her high career : 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell. 
And freedom shriekM — ^as Kosciusko fell ! 

Campbell. 



ODE ON A GRECIAN URN. 

Thou still unravished bride of quietness I 

Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme : 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 

Of deities, or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempo or the dales of Arcady ? 
What men or gods are these ? what maidens loth ? 

What mad pursuit i what struggle to escape ? 
What pipes and timbrels ? what wild ecstacy ? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear'd 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss. 
Though winning near the goal — ^yet do not grieve ; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss. 
For ever wilt thou love and she be fair. 
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Ah, happy, happy boughs ! that cannot shed 

Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu ; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied 

For ever piping songs for ever new ; 
More happy love ! more happy, happy love ! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoyed, 
For ever panting and for ever young ; 
All breathing human passion far above, 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowiul and cloyM, 
A burning forehead and a parching tongue. 

Who are these comins: to the sacrifice ! 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest 
Lead'st thou that heifer lowing to the skies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands drest ? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel. 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn ? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 

Will silent be ; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e'er return. 

O Attic shape ! Fair attitude ! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 

With forest branches, and the trodden weed ; 
Thou, silent form ! dost tease us out of thought, 

As doth eternity. Cold Pastoral ! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woo 
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Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say'*st, 
"Beauty is truth, truth beauty" — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

Keats. 



THE DEATH-FEAST AND THE DEAD. 

^Twas more than midnight now — a fearfiil pause 
Had foUow'd the long shouts, the wild applause, 
That lately from those royal gardens burst, 
When the veil'd demon held his feast accurs'^d, 
When Zelica — alas ! poor ruinM heart 
In every horror doom'd to bear its part ! — 
Was bidden to the banquet by a slave 
Who, while his quivering lip the summons gave. 
Grew black, as though the shadows of the grave 
Compass'd him round, and, ere he could repeat 
His message through, fell lifeless at her feet ! 
Shuddering she went — a soul-felt pang of fear, 
A presage that her own dark doom was near, 
Bous'd every feeling, and brought reason back 
Once more, to writhe her last upon the rack. 
All round seemM tranquil — ev'n the foe had ceas'*d, 
As if aware of that demoniac feast, 
His fiery bolts; and though the heavens looked red, 
'Twas but some distant conflagration's spread. 
But hark — she stops — ^she listens-— dreadful tone ! 
'Tis her tormentor's laugh — and now, a groan, 
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A long death-groan comes with it : — can this be 
The place of mirth, the bower of revelry I 
She enters — Holy Allah, what a sight 
Was there before her ! by the glimmering light 
Of the pale dawn, mixM with the flare of brands 
That round lay burning, dropped from lifeless hands, 
She saw the board, in splendid mockery spread, 
Rich censers breathing — garlands overhead — 
The urns, the cups, from which they late had qua^Td, 
All gold and gems, but — ^what had been the draught ? 
Oh ! who need ask, that saw those livid guests, 
With their swolFn heads sunk blackening on their 

breasts, 
Or looking pale to Heaven, with glassy glare, 
As if they sought, but saw no mercy there ; 
As if they felt, though poison rack'd them through, 
Remorse the deadlier torment of the two 1 
While some, the bravest, hardiest in the train 
Of their false chief, who in the battle-plain 
Would have met death with transport by his side. 
Here mute and helpless gaspM; — but, as they died, 
Look'd horrible vengeance with their eye^s last strain. 
And clench'd the slackening hand at him in vain. 

Dreadful it was to see the ghastly stare, 
The stony look of horror and despair. 
Which some of these expiring victims cast 
Upon their souls' tormentor to the last ; 
Upon that mocking Fiend, whose Veil, now rais'd, 
Show'd them, as in death's agony they gaz'd, 
Not the long promis'*d light, the brow, whose beaming 
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Was to come forth, all conquering, all redeeming. 
But features horribler than Hell e'er trac'd 
On its own brood ; — no Demon of the Waste, 
No Church-yard Ghole, caught lingering in the light 
Of the blest sun, e'*er blasted human sight 
With lineaments so foul, so fierce as those 
The Impostor now, in grinning mockery, shows — 
" There, ye wise Saints, behold your Light, your 

Star — 
Ye would be dupes and victims, and ye are. 
Farewell, sweet spirits ! not in vain ye die. 
If Eblis loves you half so well as I." 

Moore. 



THE STORMY PETREL. 

A thousand miles from land are we, 

Tossing about on the roaring sea ; 

From billow to bounding billow cast. 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast ; 

The sails are scatter'^d about like weeds, 

The strong masts shake like quivering reeds ; 

The mighty cables and iron chains. 

The hull which all earthly strength disdains. 

They strain and they crack ; and hearts of stone, 

Their natural hard proud strength disown. 

Up and down ! up and down ! 
From the base of the wave to the billow's crown 
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Amidst the flashing and feathery foam, 

The stormy petrel finds a home ; 

A home — ^if such a place can be 

For her who lives on the wide wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seeking her rocky lair 

To warm her young, and teach them to spring, 

At once o'er the waves on their stormy wing ! 

O'er the deep ! o'er the deep ! 
Where the whale and the shark and the swordfish 

sleep ! 
Outflying the blast and the driving rain. 
The petrel telleth her tale in vain : 
For the mariner curseth the warning bird. 
Who bringeth him news of the storm unheard : 
Ah ! thus does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still ; 
Yet he never falters ; — so, petrel, spring 
Once more o'er the waves on thy stormy wing. 

!6arry Cornwall. 



THE LINDEN TREE. 



Here's a song for thee — of the Linden tree ! 

A song of the silken lime ! 
There is no other tree so pleaseth me^ 

No other so fit for rhyme. 
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When I was a boy, it was all my joy 

To rest in its scented shade, 
When the sun was high, and the river nigh 

A musical murmur made. 

» • 

When floating along, like a winged song, 

The traveller-bee would stop, 
And choose for his bower the lime-tree flower, 

And drink — to the last sweet drop. 

When the evening star stole forth, afar, 
And the gnats flew round and round, 

I sought for a rhyme beneath the lime. 
Or dreamed on the grassy ground. 

Ah I years have fled ; and the linden, dead. 
Is a brand on the cottier^s floor ; 

And the river creeps through its slimy deeps, 
And youth — ^is a thought of yore ! 

Yet, they live again, in the dreamer's brain ; 

As deeds of love and wrong 
Which pass with a sigh, and seem to die, 

Survive in the poet's song. 

Barry Cornwall. 



THE EXILE OF ERIN. 



There came to the beach a poor Exile of Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill ; 
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For his conn try he sighed^ when, at twilight repairing 
To wander alone hj the wind-beaten hill : 

But the day-star attracted his eye^s sad devotion ; 

For it rose o^er his own native isle of the ocean, 

Where, once in the fervour of youthful emotion, 
He sung the bold anthem of Erin go Bragh ! 

"Sad is my fate !*" said the heart-broken stranger — 
" The wild deer and wolf to the covert can flee; 

But I have no reAige from &mine and danger : 
A home and a country remain not to me. 

Never again, in the green sunny bowers. 

Where my forefathers lived, shall I spend the sweet 
hours: 

Or cover my harp with the wild- woven flowers, 
And strike to the numbers of Erin go Bragh ! 

" Erin ! my country ! though sad and forsaken. 
In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ! 

But, alas ! in a &r-foreigu land I awaken. 

And sigh for the friends who can meet me no more ! 

Oh ! cruel fate, wilt thou never replace me 

In a mansion of peace, where no perils can chase me! 

Never again shall my brothers embrace me ! — 
They died to defend me !— or live to deplore ! 

" Where is my cabin-door, fast by the wild- wood ? 

Sisters and sire, did ye weep for its fall t 
Where is the mother that looked on my childhood? 

And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all ? 
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Oh ! my sad heart, long abandon'^d by pleasure ! 
Why did it dote on a fast-fading treasure ? 
Tears, like the rain-drop, may fall without measure; 
But rapture and beauty they cannot recall ! 

" Yet all its sad recollections suppressing. 
One dying wish my lone bosom can draw : 

Erin ! — an exile bequeaths thee — his blessing ! 
Land of my forefathers ! — Erin go Bragh ! 

Buried and cold, when my heart stills her motion, 

Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of the ocean ! 

And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with devotion, 
Erin Mavournin ! Erin go Bragh !" 

Campbell. 



THE OCEAN. 



There is a pleasure in the pathless woods ; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; . 
There is society where none intrudes. 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews ; in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne'^er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Boll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean — ^roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
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Man marks the earth with ruin — ^his control 
Stops \^ith the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man'*s ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknelPd, uncoffin'd, and un- 
known. 

His steps are not upon thy paths — thy fields 

■ Are not a spoil for him — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he 

wields 
For earth'^s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 
And send'st him, shivering, in thy playful spray, 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest him again to earth : there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals — 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 
These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 
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Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving; boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, 
alone. 

Byron. 



SIN AND DEATH. 



Before hell gates there sat 
On either side a formidable shape ; 
The one seem'd woman to the waist, and &ir; 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 
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Voluminous and vast— a serpent arm^d 
With mortal sting. About her middle round, 
A cry of hell-hounds never ceasing barked 
With wide Gerperean mouths fiiU loud, and rung 
A hideous peal. Far less abhorr'*d than these 
Vex'd Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 
Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian shore ; 
Nor uglier follow the night hag, when calFd 
In secret, riding through the air she comes, 
Lur'd with the smell of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms. The other shape 
(If shape it might be call'd that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance might be calFd that shadow seemM, 
For each seem'd either) black it stood as Night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart ; what seemM his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 
The grisly monster moving onward, came 
With horrid strides, Hell trembled as he strode. 

Milton. 



HUMAN LIFE. 



The lark has sung his carol in the sky ; 
The bees have humm'd their noontide lullaby ; 
Still in the vale the village bells ring round, 
Still in Uewellyn-hall the jest resound ; 
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For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer 

And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years — and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 
So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 
Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin ; 
The ale, now brew'^d, in floods of amber shine : 
And basking in the chimney's ample blaze, 
Mid many a tale told of his boyish days. 
The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 
"'Twas on these knees he sat so oft and smiled." 

And soon again shall music swell the breeze ; 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 
And violets scatterM round ; and old and young, 
In every cottage-porch with garlands green, 
Stand still to gaze, and gazing, bless the scene ; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin-veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas ! nor in a distant hour, 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weeping's heard where only joy has been j 
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When by his children borne, and from his door 

Slowly departing to return no more. 

He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 

And such is human life ; so gliding on, 

It glimmers like a meteor and is gone ! 

Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange. 

As full, methinks, of wild and wondrous change, 

As any that the wandering tribes require. 

Stretched in the desert round their evening fire ; 

As any sung of old in hall or bower 

To minstrel-harps at midnight's witching hour ! 

BOQEBS. 



CHORUS TO THE FIRST ACT OF HENRY V. 

O for a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention. 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act. 
And monarchs io behold the swellincr scene ! 
Then should the warlike Hany, like himself. 
Assume the port of Mars, and at his heels, 
Leash'd in, like hounds, should &mine, sword, and 

fire, 
Grouch for employment. But, pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirit that hath dar'd 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object. Can this cock-pit hold 
The vasty field of France ! or may we cram 
VOL. I. M 
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Within this wooden 0, the very casques 

That did affright the air at Agincourt I 

O pardon, since a crooked figure may 

Attest, in little place, a million ; 

And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 

On your imaginary forces work. 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confined two mighty monarchies. 

Whose high upreared and abutting jfronts 

The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder. 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts : 

Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance : 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 

Printing their proud hoofs i"* th' receiving earth. 

For, 'tis your thoughts that now must deck our 

kings. 
Carry them here and there, jumping o'er times, 
Turning th' accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass; for the which supply 
Admit me chorus to this history • 
Who, prologue-like,'your humble patience pray 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play. 

Shakspere. 



HENRY V.'S DETECTION AND CONDEMNATION OF 

TREASON. 

The mercy that was quick in us but late, 
By your own counsel is suppress'^d and killed : 
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You must not dare for shame to talk of mercy, 
For your own reasons turn upon your bosoms, 
As dogs upon their masters, worrying you. 
See you, my princes and my noble peers. 
These English monsters ! my Lord Cambridge here, 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To Aimish him with all appertinents 
Belonging to his honour ; and this man 
Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conspir'd, 
And sworn unto the practices of France 
To kill us here in Hampton. To the which. 
This knight, no less for bounty bound to us 
Than Cambride is, hath likewise sworn. But, ! 
What shall I say to thee. Lord Scroop ! thou cruel. 
Ungrateful, savage, and inhuman creature ! 
Thou that didst bear the key of all my councils, 
That knew'st the very bottom of my soul. 
That almost might'^st have coin'd me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practisM on me for thy use ? 
May it be possible that foreign hire 
Could out of thee extract one spark of evil 
That might annoy my finger ? 'Tis so strange, 
That though the truth of it stand off as gross 
As black and white, my eye will scarcely see it. 
Oh, how hast thou with jealousy infected 
The sweetness of affiance ! I will weep for thee, 
For this revolt of thine methinks is like 

Another fall of man But hear your sentence : 

You have conspired against our royal person ; 
JoinM with an enemy ; and from his coffers 

M 2 
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Received the golden earnest of our death : 
Wherein you would have sold your king to 

slaughter ; 
His princes and his peers to servitude ; 
His subjects to oppression and contempt, 
And his whole kingdom into desolation. 
Touching our person, seek we no revenge ; 
But we our kingdom's safety must so tender, 
Whose ruin you three sought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Go therefore hence, 
Poor miserable wretches, to your death ; 
The taste whereof God of his mercy give 
You patience to endure, and true repentance 
Of all your dire offences. Bear them hence. 

Shaespere. 



A HEBREW MELODY. 

We sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day 

When the foe, in the hue of his slaughters, 
Made Salem^s high places his prey ; 

And ye, oh her desolate daughters 
Were scattered all weeping away. 

While sadly we gazed on. the river 

Which roird on in freedom below. 
They demanded the song, but, oh never 
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That triumph the stranger shall know ! 
May this right hand be withered for ever 
Ere it string our high harp for the foe ! 

On the willow that harp is suspended. 
Oh Salem ! its sound should be free ; 

And the hour when thy glories were ended^ 
But left me that token of thee : 

And ne'er shall its soft tones be blended 
With the voice of the spoiler by me I 

Byron. 



LAST DAYS OF HERCULANEUM. 

There was a man, 
A Roman soldier, for some daring deed 
That trespassed on the laws, in dungeon low 
Ghain'd down. His was a noble spirit, rough. 
But generous, and brave, and kind. 
He had a son, ^twas a rosy boy, 
A little faithftd copy of his sire 
In &ce and gesture. In her pangs she died 
That gave him birth ; and ever since the child 
Had been his father^s solace and his care : 

Every sport 
The &ther shared and heightened. But at length 
The rigorous law had grasped him, and condemned 
To fetters and to darkness. 
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The captive'*s lot 
He felt m all its bitterness : the walls 
Of his deep dungeon answer'^d many a sigh 
And heart-heard groan. His tale was known and 

touch''d 
His jailor with compassion ; and the boy, 
Thenceforth a frequent visitor, beguil'd 
His father's lingering hours, and brought a balm 
With his loved presence, that in every wound 
Dropt healing. But in this terrific hour 
He was a poisoned arrow in the breast 
Where he had been a cure. 

With earliest morn, 
Of that first day of darkness and amaze 
He came. The iron door was closed — ^for them 
Never to open more ! The day, the night, 
Dragg''d slowly by ; nor did they know the fate 
Impending o'er the city. Well they heard 
The pent-up thunders in the earth beneath, 
And felt its giddy rocking ; and the air 
Grew hot at length and thick ; but in his straw 
The boy was sleeping ; and the &ther hoped 
The earthquake might pass by ; nor would he wake 
From his sound rest the unfearing child, nor tell 
The dangers of their state. On his low couch 
The fetter'd soldier sank, and with deep awe 
Listen'd the fearful sounds : with upturn'd eye 
To the great gods he breathed a prayer ; then strove 
To calm himself, and lose in sleep awhile 
His useless terrors. But he could not sleep : 
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His body burned with feverish heat ; his chains 
Glank'd loud although he moved not. Deep in eartl^ 
Groaned unimaginable thunders ; sounds, 
Fearful and ominous, arose and died 
Like the sad meanings of November's wind 
In the blank midnight. Deepest horror chiu'd 
His blood that burned before ; cold clammy sweats 
Game o'er him ; then anon a fiery thrill 
Shot through his veins. Now on his couch he shrunk 
And shiver''d as in fear ; now upright leap'd, 
As though he heard the battle-trumpet sound, 
And long'^d to cope with death. 

He slept at last 
A troubled, dreamy sleep. Well — had he slept 
Never to waken more ! His hours are few 
But terrible his agony. 

Soon the storm 
Burst forth : the lightnings glanc''d ; the air 
Shook with the thunders. They awoke — they sprang 
Amaz'd upon their feet. The dungeon glow'^d 
A moment as in sunshine — and was dark : 
Again a flood of white flame fills the cell. 
Dying away upon the dazzled eye 
In darkening, quivering tints, as stunning sound 
Dies^ throbbing, ringing in the ear. Silence, 
And blackest darkness. With intensest awe 
The soldier^s frame was filled ; and many a thought 
Of strange foreboding hurried through his mind, 
As underneath he felt the fever'd earth 
Jarring and lifting — and the massive walls 
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Heard harshly grate and strain : yet knew he not, 
While evils undefined aiRi yet to come 
Glanc''d through his thoughts, what deep and cure- 
less wound 
Fate had already given. Where, man of woe ! 
Where, wretched father ! is thy boy ? Thou calFst 
His name in vain — he cannot answer thee ! 

Loudly the father called upon his child : 

No voice replied. Trembling and anxiously, 

He searched their couch of straw ; with headlong 

haste 
Trod round his stinted limits, and, low bent, 
Grop'd darkling on the earth — no child was there. 
Again he calFd : again, at furthest stretch 
Of his accursed fetters — till the blood 
SeemM bursting from his ears, and from his eyes 
Fire flashM — he strain'd with arm extended &t. 
And fingers widely spread, greedy to touch 
Though but his idol's garment. Useless toil ! 
Yet still renewed ; still round and round he goes, 
And strains and snatches, and with dreadful cries 
Calls on his boy. Mad frenzy fires him now : 
He plants against the wall his feet — ^his chain 
Grasps — tugs with giant strength to force away 
The deep-driven staple; yells and shrieks with rage ; 
And, like a desert lion in the snare, 
Raging to break his toils, to and fro bounds. 
But see ! the ground is opening : a blue light 
Mounts gently waving — noiseless ; thin and cold 
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It seems, and like a rainbow-tint, not flame ; 
But bj its lustre, on the earth outstretchM, 
Behold the lifeless child !^his dress singed, 
And over his serene face a dark line 
Points out the lightning's track. 

The &ther saw, 
And all his ftiry fled. A dead calm fell 
That instant on him : speechless, fix^d he stood, 
And with a look that never wander'd, gaz^d 
Intensely on the corse. Those laughing eyes 
Were not yet clos''d ; and round those pouting lips 
The wonted smile returned. 

Silent and pale 
The father stands : no tear is in his eye. 
The thunders bellow — but he hears them not ; 
The ground lifts like a sea — he knows it not ; 
The strong walls grind and gape ; the vaulted roof 
Takes shapes like bubble tossing in the wind : 
See ! he looks up and smiles, for death to him 
Is happiness. Yet could one last embrace 
Be given, 'twere still a sweeter thing to die. 

It will be given. Look ! how the rolling ground, 
At every swell, nearer and still more near 
Moves towards the father'*s outstretched arm his boy 
Once he has touched his garment : how his eye 
Lightens with love, and hope, and anxious fears ! 
Ha, see ! he has him now ! He clasps him round, 
Kisses his face ; puts back the curling locks 
That shaded his fine brow ; looks in his eyes ; 

M 5 
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Grasps in his own those little dimpled hands ; 
Then folds him to his breast, as he was wont 
To lie when sleeping : atld, resigned, awaits 
Undreaded death ! 

And death came soon and swift, 
And pangless. 

The huge pile sank down at once 
Into the opening earth. Walls — arches — roof — 
And deep foundation-stones — ^all, mingling, fell ! 

Atherstone, 



THE isles of GREECE. 

The Isles of Greece ! the Isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung- 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all except their sun is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of birth alond is mute, 

To souncls which echo further west 

Than your sires' '' Islands of the Blest." 
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The mountains look on Marathon— 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream'd that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persian's grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

A King sat on the rocky brow, 

Which looks o'er sea-bom Salamis ; 

And ships by thousands lay below. 
And men in nations — all were his ! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set, where were they ! 

And where were they ? and where art thou I 
My country ! On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine, 

Deo:enerate into hands like mine i 

^Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linkM among a fettered race, 

To feel at least a patriot''s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my &ce ; 

For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush — ^for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o'er days more blest ? 
Must we but blush I — Our Others bled 
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Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the Three Hundred grant bat three. 
To make a new Thermopylsd ! 

What ! silent still ? and silent all ! 

Ah, no ! — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fell, 

And answer, " Let one living head — 
But one — arise ! we come, we come ! " 
' Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain : strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet ; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Thinly ye he meant them for a slave i 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon's song divine ; 

He served — but served Polycrates— 
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A tyrant : but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend — 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh ! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kindj 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli's rock and Parga's shore 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 

In native swords and native ranks. 
The only hope of courage dwells : 

But Turkish force and Latin fraud , 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But, gazing on each glowing maid. 
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My own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves ! 

Place me on Sunium's marble steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep : 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die ; 

A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 

Dash down yon ctlp of Samian wine ! 

Byron. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROSE PIECES. 



THE ADVANTAGES OP A CW)OD ENUNCIATION. 

Your very bad enunciation, my son, gives me 
real concern; and I congratulate both* you and 
myself, that I was informed of it (as I hope) in 
time to prevent it ; and shall ever think myself, as 
hereafter you will, I am sure, think yourself, infi- 
nitely obliged to your friend, for informing me of 
it. If this ungraceftil and disagreeable manner of 
speaking had, either by your negligence or mine, 
become habitual to you, as in a couple of years 
more it would have been, what a figure would you 
have made in company, or in a public assembly ! 
Who would have liked you in the one, or have 
attended to you in the other! 

Bead what Cicero and Quintilian say of Enunci- 
tion, and see what a stress they lay upon the grace- 
fulness of it : nay, Cicero goes &rther, and even 
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maintains, that a good figure is necessary for an 
orator ; and, particularly, ' that he must not be 
^oittjs^ that is, overgrown and clumsy. He shows 
by it, that he knew mankind well, and knew the 
powers of an agreeable figure and a graceful man- 
ner. Men are much oftener led by their ears than 
by their understandings. The way to the heart is 
through the senses: please their eyes and their 
ears, and the work is half done. I have frequently 
known a man's fortune decided for ever by his first 
address. If it is pleasing, people are hurried invo- 
luntarily into a persuasion that he has a merit, 
which possibly he has not ; as, on the other hand, 
if it is ungraceful, they are immediately prejudiced 
against him, and unwilling to allow him the merit 
which, it may be, he has. Nor is this sentiment 
so unjust and unreasonable as at first it may seem; 
for, if a man has parts, he must know of how much 
consequence it is to him to have a graceful inanner 
of speaking, and a genteel and pleasing address, 
and he will cultivate and improve them to the 
utmost. What is the constant and just observation, 
as to all actors upon the stage? Is it not, that 
those who have the best sense always speak the 
best, though they may happen not to have the best 
voices. They will speak plainly, distinctly, and 
with a proper emphasis, be their voices ever so bad. 
Had Boscius spoken quick^ thick^ and ungracefully^ 
I will answer for it that Cicero would not have 
thought him worth the oration which he made in 
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his favour. Words were given us to communicate 
our ideas by ; and there must be something incon- 
ceivably absurd in uttering them in such a manner 
as that either people cannot understand them, or will 
not desire to understand them. I tell you truly and 
sincerely, that I shall judge of your parts by your 
speaking gracefully or ungracefiilly. If you have 
parts, you will never be at rest till you have 
brought yourself to a habit of speaking most grace- 
fully ; for I aver that it is in your power. You 
will desire your tutor that you may read aloud to 
him every day; and that he will interrupt and 
correct you, every time that you read too fast, do not 
observe the proper stops, or lay a wrong emphasis. 
You will take care to open your teeth when you 
speak ; to articulate every word distinctly ; and to 
beg of any friend you speak to, to remind and stop 
you, if ^ver you fall into the rapid and unintelli- 
gible mutter. You will even read aloud to your- 
self, and tune your utterance to your own ear; and 
read at first much slower than you need to do, in 
order to correct that shameful habit of speaking 
faster than you ought. In short, you will make it 
your business, your study, and your pleasure, to 
speak well, if you think right. Therefore, what I 
have said, is more than sufficient, if you have 
sense ; and ten times more would not be sufficient, 
if you have not ; so here I rest it. 

Chesterfield. 
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ON STUDY. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. The chief use for deli<;ht, is in private- 
ness, and retiring ; for ornament, is in discourse ; 
and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition 
of business. For expert men can execute, and 
perhaps judge of particulars one by one ; but the 
general counsels, and the plots, and marshalling of 
affairs, come best from those who are learned. To 
spend too much time in studies is sloth; to use 
them too much for ornament is affectation ; to 
make judgment wholly by their rules is the humour 
of a scholar. They perfect nature, and are per- 
fected by experience ; for natural abilities are like 
natural plants, that need pruning by duty, and 
studies themselves do give forth directions too 
much at large, except they be bounded in by expe- 
rience. Crafty men contemn studies, simple men 
admire them, and wise men use them : for they 
teach not their own use, but that is a wisdom with- 
out them, and above them, won by observation. 
Bead not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested : that is, some books are 
to be read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, 
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and with diligence and attention. Some books also 
may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them 
by others; but that should be only in the less 
important arguments, and the meaner sort of books ; 
else distilled books are like common distilled waters, 
flashy things. Beading maketh a full man ; con- 
ference, a ready man ; and writing, an exact man. 
And therefore, if a man write little, he had need 
have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had 
need have a present wit ; and if he read little, he 
had need have much cunning to seem to know that 
he doth not. 

Bacon. 



THE PERFECT ORATOR. 

Imagine to yourselves a Demosthenes, address- 
ing the most illustrious assembly in the world, 
upon a point whereon the fate of the most illus- 
trious of nations depended. How awful such a 
meeting ! how vast the subject ! Is man possessed 
of talents adequate to the great occasion ! Ade- 
quate ! Yes, superior. By the power of his elo- 
quence, the augustness of the assembly is lost in 
the dignity of the orator ; and the importance of 
the subject for a while, superseded by the admira- 
tion of his talents. With what strength of argu- 
ment, with what powers of the fancy, with what 
emotions of the heart, does he assault and subji^- 
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gate the whole man ; and, at once, captivate his 
reason, his imagination, and his passions ! To 
effect this, must be the utmost effort of the most 
improved state of human nature. Not a faculty 
that he possesses is here unemployed; not a faculty 
that he possesses but is here exerted to its highest 
pitch. All his internal powers are at work ; all 
his external testify their energies. Within the 
memory, the fancy, the judgment, the passions, are 
all busy ; without, every muscle, every nerve is 
exerted ; not a feature, not . a limb, but speaks. 
The oro:ans of the bodv, attuned to the exertions of 
the mind, through the kindred organs of the 
hearers, instantaneously vibrate those energies from 
soul to soul. Notwithstanding the diversity of 
minds in such a multitude, by the lightning of 
eloquence they are melted into one mass — the whole 
assembly, actuated in one and the same way, be- 
come, as it were, but one man, and have but one 
voice. The universal cry is, Let us march against 
Philip ; let us fight for our Liberties — let us con- 
quer or die ! 

Sheridan. 



MAN CONTRASTED WITH THE NATURE AROUND 

HIM. 

There are many lands which have never been 
cultivated; but none known to Europeans which 
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have not been polluted with human blood. The 
very solitudes of the ocean gulp down into their 
abysses vessels filled with men, sunk to the bottom 
by the hands of men. In cities, apparently so 
flourishing by arts and monuments, pride, craft, 
superstition, impiety, violence, and perfidy, are in 
la state of incessant war&re, and keep the wretched 
inhabitants in perpetual alarm. The more society 
is polished in them, the more numerous and cruel 
are the erils which oppress them. Is the industry 
of man there most exalted, only because he is there 
most miserable ? Why should the empire of the 
globe have been conferred on the single animal 
which had not the government of its own passions ! 
How comes it that man, feeble and transitory, 
should be animated by passions at once ferocious 
and generous, despicable and immortal! How is it 
that, born without instinct, he should have been 
able to acquire such various knowledge ! He has 
happily imitated all the arts of nature, except that 
of being happy. All the traditions of the human 
race have preserved the origin of these strange con- 
tradictions, but religion alone unfolds to us the 
cause of them. She informs us that man is of a 
different order from the rest of animals ; that his 
reason perverted has given offence to the Author of 
the Universe; that as a just punishment he has 
been left to the direction of his own understanding ; 
that he is capable of forming his reason only by 
the study of universal reason, displayed in the 
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works of nature, and in the hopes which virtue 
inspires; that by such means alone he can be 
enabled to rise above the animal, beneath the level 
of which he is sunk, and to re-ascend, step by step, 
along the steepy declivity of the celestial mountain 
from which he has been precipitated. 

Happy is he in these days who, instead of ram- 
bling over the world, can live remote from man- 
kind ! Happy the man who knows nothing be- 
yond the circumference of his own horizon, and to 
whom even the next villao^e is an unknown land ! 
He has not placed his affections on objects which 
he must never more behold, nor left his reputation 
at the mercy of the wicked. He believes that 
innocence resides in hamlets, honour in palaces, 
and virtue in temples. His glory and his religion 
consist in communicating happiness to those around 
him. If he beholds not in his garden the fruits of 
Asia, or the shady groves of America, he cultivates 
the plants which delight his wife and children. He 
has no need of the monuments of architecture to 
dignify and embellish his landscape. A tree, under 
the shade of which a virtuous man is reclined to rest, 
suggests to him sublime recollections ; the poplar 
in the forest recalls to his mind the combats of 
Hercules ; and the foliage of the oak reminds him 
of the crowning garlands of the capitol. 

St. Pierre. 
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THE PLEASURE OF TOMBS. 

No monuments are more interesting than the 
tombs of men, especially those of our own ancestors. 
Every nation, in a state of nature, and even many 
of those which are civilized, have made the tombs 
of their forefathers the centre of their devotions, 
and an essential part of their religion, those whose 
Others rendered themselves odious to their children 
by a gloomy and severe education excepted. The 
tombs of progenitors are, all over China, among 
the principal embellishments of the suburbs of their 
cities, and of the hills in the country. They form 
the most powerfiil bonds of patriotic afifection 
among savage nations. When the Europeans have 
sometimes proposed to these a change of territory, 
this was the reply : " Shall we say to the bones of 
our fathers, Arise, and accompany us to' a foreign 
land ?" They always considered this objection as 
insurmountable. 

Tombs have furnished to the poetical talents of 
Young and Gesner imagery the most enchanting. 
Our voluptuaries, who sometimes recur to the sen- 
timents of nature, have factitious monuments 
erected in their gardens. These are not, it must 
be confessed, the tombs of their parents. But 
whence could they have derived this sentiment of 
fiiriereal melancholy, in the very midst of pleasure ? 
Must it not have been from the persuasion that 
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something still subsists after we are gone ! Did a 
tomb suggest to their imagination the idea of a 
corpse merely, the sight of it would shock rather 
than please them. How afraid are most of them 
at the thought of death I To this physical idea, 
then, some moral sentiment must undoubtedly be 
united. The voluptuous melancholy resulting from 
it, arises, like every other attractive sensation, 
from the harmony of two opposite principles, which 
unite on beholding the last habitation of mankind. 
A tomb is a monument erected on the confines of 
the two worlds. 

Tombs first present the end of the vain disquie- 
tudes of life, and the image of everlasting repose : 
they afterwards awaken in th& mind a conftised 
sentiment of a blessed immortality, the probabilities 
of which strengthen in proportion as the person 
whose memory is recalled was a virtuous character. 
There our veneration fixes. This is so unques- 
tionably true, that though the dust of Nero and 
of Socrates is the same, no one would grant a place 
in his grove to the remains of the Boman Emperor, 
were they deposited even in a silver urn ; whereas 
every one would exhibit those of the philosopher in 
the most honourable place of his best apartment, 
were they contained in a vase of clay. 

It is from this intellectual instinct in favour of 
virtue, that the tombs of great men inspire us with 
a veneration so affecting. From the same senti- 
ment, too, those which contain objects once lovely. 
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excite so much. pleasing regret — the attractions of 
love arising out of the appearances of virtue. 
Hence we are moved at the sight of a little hillock 
which covers the ashes of an amiable infant, .from 
the recollection of it innocence ; and melted into 
tenderness on contemplating the tomb of a young 
female, by her virtues the delight and hope of her 
family. To render such monuments interesting, 
bronzes, marbles, and gildings are unnecessary. 
The more simple they are, the more energetic is 
the sentiment of melancholy. They produce a 
more powerful eflFect when poor than rich, antique 
than modem, with details of misfortune than with 
titles of honour, with the attributes of virtue than 
with those of power. In the country, principally, 
their impression is most felt. A simple, unorna- 
mented grave there, causes more tears to flow than 
the gaudy splendour of a cathedral interment. 
There, grief assumes sublimity, ascends with the 
aged yews in the churchyard, extends with the 
surrounding hills and plains, and allies itself with 
all the efiects of nature. 

St. Pierre. 



ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WRITING AND 

SPEAKING. 

The great leading distinction between writing 
and speaking is, that more time is allowed for the 

VOL. I. N 
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one than the other ; and hence different faculties 
are required for, and different objects attained by, 
each. He is properly the best speaker who can 
collect together the greatest number of apposite 
ideas at a moment'*s warning 5 he is properly the 
best writer who can give utterance to the greatest 
quantity of valuable knowledge in the course of his 
whole life. The chief requisite for the one, then, 
appears to be quickness and facility of perception ; 
for the other, patience of soul, and a power in- 
creasing with the difficulties it has to master. He 
cannot be denied to be an expert speaker, a lively 
companion, who is never at a loss for something to 
say on every occasion or subject that offers : he, by 
the same rule, will make a respectable writer, who, 
by dint of study, can find out anything good to say 
upon any one point that has not been touched 
upon before, or who, by asking for time, can give 
the most complete and comprehensive view of any 
question. The one must be done off-hand, at a 
single blow : the other can only be done by a repe- 
tition of blows, by having time to think and do 
better. In speaking, less is required of you, if you 
only do it at once, with grace and spirit ; in writing, 
you stipulate for all that you are capable of, but 
you have the choice of your own time and subject. 
You do not expect from the manufacturer the same 
despatch in executing an order that you do from the 
shopkeeper or warehouseman. The difference of 
quicker and slower^ however, is not all: that is 
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merely a difference of comparison in doing the same 
thing. But the writer and speaker have to do 
things essentially different. Besides hahit, and 
greater or less facility, there is also a certain reach 
of capacity, a certain depth or shallowness, gross- 
ness or refinement of intellect, which marks out the 
distinction between those whose chief ambition is to 
shine by producing an immediate effect, or who are 
thrown back, by a natural bias, on the seyerer 
researches of thought and study. 

We see persons of that standard or texture of 
mind that they can do nothing, but on the spur of 
the occasion : if they have time to deliberate, they 
are lost. There are others who have no resource, 
who cannot advance a step, by any efforts or assist- 
ance, beyond a successAil arrangement of common- 
places ; but these they have always at command, at 
everybody's service. The most dashing orator (Thel- 
wall) I ever heard is the flattest writer I ever read. 
In speaking, he was like a volcano vomiting out 
lava ; in writing, he is like a volcano burnt out. 
Nothing but the dry cinders, the hard shell remains. 
The tongues of flame, with which, in haranguing a 
mixed assembly, he used to illuminate his subject, 
and almost scorched up the panting air, do not 
appear painted on the margin of his works. He 
was the model of a flashy, powerful demagogue — a 
madman, blest with a fit audience. He was pos- 
sessed, infuriated with the patriotic mania; he 
seemed to rend and tear the rotten carcase of cor- 

n2 
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rapium with the reuiofsdess, indecent rage of a 
wfld beast : he moamed orer the bleeding body of 
his eonntrj, like another Antony oyer the dead 
body of Caesar, as if he woold '^ more the rery 
stones of Borne to rise and mntiny : " he pmnted 
to the *^ Persian abodes, the glittering temples^ of 
oppresfflon and loxniy, with prophetic exidtation ; 
and, like another Helen, had almost fired another 
Troy! The lightning of national indignation 
flashed from his eye ; the workings of the popular 
mind were seen labonring in his bosom : it writhed 
and swelled with its rank '* fraught of aspics' 
tongaes,*" and the poison frothed oyer at his lips. 
Thns qualified, he ^* wielded at will the fierce de- 
mocracy, and foIminM over " an area of sonls, of 
no mean circumference. He who might be said to 
have ^^ roared you in the ears of the groundlings 
an 'twere any lion aggravates his voice/' on paper, 
" like any sucking-dove." 

Mr. Burke's Parliamentary style was too recon- 
dite for his hearers. He was an author before he 
was a member of Parliament ; he ascended to that 
practical eminence from *^ the platform " of his 
literary pursuits. He walked out of his study into 
the House. But he never became a thorough-bred 
debater. He was not ^'native to that element," 
nor was be ever '^ subdued to the quality ^ of that 
motley crew of knights, citizens, and burgesses. 
The late Lord Chatham was made for, and by it. 
He seemed to vault into his seat there, like Hotspur, 
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with the exchimation in his mouth, *' That roan 
shall be my throne." Or he sprang out of the 
genius of the House of Commons, like Pallas from 
the head of Jupiter, completely armed. He assumed 
an ascendency there from the very port and stature 
of his mind — from his aspiring and fiery tempera- 
ment. He vanquished, because he could not yield. 
He controlled the purposes of others, because he 
was strong in his own obdurate self-will. He con- 
vinced his followers, by never doubting himself. 
He did not argue, but assert; he took what he 
chose for granted, instead of making a question of 
it. " He spake as one having authority, and not 
as the Scribes.^^ The principle by which he exerted 
his influence over others, was sympathy. He 
himself evidently had a strong possession of his 
subject, a thorough conviction, an intense interest; 
and this communicated itself from his manner^ 
from the tones of his voice, from his commanding 
attitudes, and eager gestures, instinctively and un- 
avoidably to his hearers. His will was surcharged 
with electrical matter like a voltaic battery; and 
all who stood within its reach felt the friU force of 
the shock. Zeal will do more than knowledsre. 
To say the truth, there is little knowledge, no in- 
genuity^ no parade of individual details, not much 
attempt at general argument, neither wit nor fancy 
in his speeches ; but there are a few pl^n truths 
told home : whatever he says, he does not mince 
the ipatter, but clenches it in the most unequivocal 
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manner, and with the fullest sense of its importance, 
in clear, short, pithy, old English sentences. The 
most obvious things, as he puts them, read like 
axioms — so that he appears, as it were, the genins 
of common sense personified ; and, in turning to 
his speeches, you fancy that you have m^t with (at 
least) one honest statesman ! Lord Chatham com- 
menced his career in the intrigues of a camp and 
the bustle of a messroom ; where he probably learnt 
that the way to govern others, is to make your will 
your warrant, and your word a law. If he had 
spent the early part of his life, like Mr. Burke, in 
writing a treatise on the '' Sublime and Beautiftil,^^ 
and in dreaming over the abstract nature and causes 
of things, he would never have taken the lead he 
did in the British Senate. 

The habit of speaking is the habit of being heard, 
and of wanting to be heard ; the habit of writing 
is the habit of thinking aloud, but without the help 
of an echo. The orator sees his subject in the 
eager looks of his auditors ; and feels doubly con- 
scious, doubly impressed with it in the glow of their 
sympathy; the author can only look for encou- 
ragement in a blank piece of paper. The orator 
feels the impulse of popular enthusiasm, 

" like proud seas under him" : 

the only Pegasus the writer has to boast, is the 
hobby-horse of his own thoughts and fancies. How 
is he to get on them I From the lash of necessity. 
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The orator has to get up for a certain occasion a 
striking compilation of partial topics, which, " to 
leave no rubs or botches in the work,*^ mast be 
pretty familiar, as well as palatable to his hearers ; 
and in doing this he may avail himself of all the 
resources of an artificial memory. The writer mast 
be original, or he is nothing. He is not to take up 
with ready-made goods ; for he has time allowed 
him to create his own materials, to make novel 
combinations of thought and fancy, to contend with 
unforeseen difficulties of style and execution, while 
we look on, and admire the growing work in secret 
and at leisure. 

There are persons who, in society, in public 
intercourse, feel no excitement, 

" Dull as the lake that slumbers in the storm,'* 

but who, when left alone, can lash themselves into 
a foam. They are never less alone than when alone. 
Mount them on a dinner-table, and they have no- 
thing to say ; shut them up in a room by them- 
selves, and they are inspired. They are ^^made 
fierce with dark keeping." In revenge for being 
tongue-tied, a torrent of words flows from their 
pens, and the storm which was so long collecting 
comes down apace. What they would say does 
not lie at the orifices of the mouth ready for de- 
livery, but is wrapped in the folds of the heart and 
registered in the chambers of the brain. An author 
plucks up an argument by the roots, he tears out 
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the very heart of his subject. He has more pride 
in conqnering the difficulties of a question, than 
yanitj in courting the favour of an audience. He 
wishes to satisfy himself before he pretends to en,- 
lighten the public. He takes an interest in things 
in the abstract more than by common consent. 
Nature is his mistress, truth his idol. The con- 
templation of a pure idea is the ruling passion of 
his breast. The intervention of other people's 
notions, the being the immediate object of their 
censure or their praise, puts him out. What will 
tell, what will produce an effect, he cares little 
about; and, therefore, he produces the greatest. 
The personal is to him an impertinence ; so he con- 
ceals himself and writes. Solitude " becomes his 
glittering bride and airy thoughts his children." 
Such a one is a true author, and not a member of 
any Debating Club or Dilettanti Society whatever i 

Hazlitt. 



THOUGHTS ON THE LOVE OP SCENERY. 

The pleasure which is derived ifrom the contem- 
plation of fine scenery is, I apprehend, nearly in 
proportion to the power with which the mind grasps 
its colours and forms, and realises a kindred between 
their attributes and its own. The mere present- 
ment of the mightiest external varieties of the 
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earth's surface to the eye of curiosity, except in 
the comparatively rare instances when they melt 
into harmonious pictures, can excite, at most, only 
a sort of stupified wonder. To the youth of a poet, 
gifted with a peculiar sense of beauty, they may be, 
as they were to Wordsworth, a passion, " an appe- 
tite, a feeling, and a love;" though even then it 
may be doubted whether the premature develop- 
ment of deeper sources of pleasure has not uncon- 
sciously blended the spiritual with the external. 
But to children, in general, the Book of Nature, 
spread out before them in all its wildest sublimities, 
lies unread ; and it is not until they have begun, 
not merely to think and feel, but to reflect on their 
own past thoughts and feelings, which they have 
gradually associated with the scenes in which their 
emotions have been bom and cherished, that they 
begin to understand and to love the world without 
them. In this respect, the experience of every 
youth of sensibility and reflection, is a picture in 
little of the history of his species. Old as the 
world has grown in the arts of life and death, and 
early as divine inspiration enkindled the spirit of 
poetry in its favoured inheritors, it is only in times 
comparatively modem that the mind seems to have 
awakened to a sense of its external orrandeurs. In 
the Hebrew sacred poetry, each image is singly 
contemplated as attesting the glory of God, or is 
employed as the symbol of his terrors ; the breath 
of a pastoral simplicity is wafted from the depths 

N 5 
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of patriarchal ages ; Mount Sinai flashes with the 
terrors of the law ; and the harp of David some- 
times trembles with the sweet influences of sky and 
earth; but there is no picture, enriched by the 
heart'^s experiences, to break the elemental vastness 
of the imagery in which the voice of eternity is 
heard. In the Homeric poems — all vivid as they 
are — 

" As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at Midsummer," 

the pictures are of the camp, the battle, the city, 
the fleet — not of the mountain and flood ; and the 
jfrequent similes by which they are studded, instead 
of indicating an aptitude in the poet^s mind for 
informing the shapes of the universe with Ufe and 
passion, or clothing human afiections and powers 
with the aspects of matter, show, by the imperfect 
associations which oflen introduce them, and the 
mosaic air they give to the composition they varie- 
gate, how faintly the sympathies between the world 
of matter and of thought were perceived even by 
the genius which inspired them. As the poetry 
of Greece became more refined, the sentiment of 
scenery was still further repressed, until it was lost 
in the tendency to make all things subservient to 
the beauty of form. It breathes again in Virgil, but 
still with a subdued and courtly sweetness ; and is 
scarcely felt again till it bursts out in lusty life in 
Chaucer. Hence, after mingling with the flush of 
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Elizabethan genius, enriching the passion of Shak- 
spere; mantling in the luxury of Fletcher; and 
embossing the stateliness of Milton : it was crushed 
by the iron sense of Dryden ; dissipated amidst 
the artificial brilliancies of Pope ; and feebly held 
its obscure way beneath the frost-like etiquette and 
sparkling conceit of our Augustan age. In the 
revival of the true poetical spirit, it has expanded 
triumphantly among us : breaking forth with gor- 
geous enthusiasm in Thomson ; becoming coldly 
pure in Cowper ; shedding a consecrating influence 
on a multitude of glorious scenes in Scott ; and 
enabling us to consecrate all scenes for ourselves 
by the teachings of Wordsworth. No one can 
doubt that the deeper seriousness which Christianity 
has shed through our human life, has attached 
itself to the silent forms of nature, and has given 
them an interest which, reflected and reduplicated 
by our poetry and romance, is now not confined to 
men of genius or even to men of thoughtfiil leisure, 
but is felt more or less vividly as a pervading sen- 
timent of common existence ; gleaming in upon 
the busiest hours ; and deepening the long-drawn 
sigh for repose from the bustle of the world, with 
a longing after the visitations of beauty and the 
approaches of wisdom. 

The experience of most of those whose sensi- 
bilities are awakened by the presence of material 
greatness, I believe will concur with my own, that 
the first effect is that of wonder and depression ; 
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that the spirits sink among great mountain tops 
almost as if beneath a weis:ht of care ; and some 
shiyering sense of oppression comes oyer us like 
that which I haye imperfectly, and, perhaps, ex- 
trayagantly, described as chilling me in the huge 
Alpine solitude among the heights aboye Ariolo, 
at the foot of the St. Grothard. This feeling of 
lonely sadness arises from the susceptibility of the 
mind to the impressions of the regions around it, 
with a conscious want of powers adequate to spiri- 
tualise the gigantic images and to make them its 
own ; and it will continue so long as there is intel- 
lectual actiyity enough to desire a communion 
which there is not force enouofh to realise. He 
who is thus subjected to the forms of matter feels 
like a dwarf in the abode of giants, which, he is 
told, should be his home and is his inheritance, but 
in which he discoyers nothing for him but frowning 
tyranny. But* to an actiye sensibility the recur- 
rence not only to the same scene, but to scenes on 
a scale of correspondent or kindred majesty, gradu- 
ally oyercomes the strangeness; ^' the diyinity that 
stirs within us" asserts its relation to the hus:e 
shapes around us; old sensations of tranquil beauty 
cleaye to the lower and loyelier features of the 
mighty scene ; and the chill waste becomes aired 
by the warmth of human affections. Not only do 
we learn to people the fastnesses of nature with 
'' imaginary puissance ;"'* to feel in the huge breast 
of the mountain a sustaining power; to grasp on the 
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verge of the black precipice a giddy joy ; to recog- 
nise the spirit of loveliness subdning mere bleak 
sublimity to its uses ; but the sense of other mo- 
ments of precious experience heightens the present, 
and makes us feel at home in the wildest solitude. 
It is not necessary to this reduplication of senti- 
ment and delight, that the mind should be conscious 
of the scenes which have enriched it ; the silent 
spirit of other days is near us unseen, and sheds an 
interest at once strange and familiar on objects 
upon which for the first time we gaze. 

Talfourd. 



ON SINCERITY. 



Truth and sincerity have all the advanteges of 
appearance, and many more. If the show of any- 
thing be good for anything, I am sure the reality 
is better; for why does any man dissemble, or 
seem to be that which he is not, but because he 
thinks it good to have the qualities he pretends to i 
For to counterfeit and dissemble, is to put on the 
appearance of some real excellency. Now the best 
way for a man to seem to be anything, is really to 
be what he would seem to be. Besides, it is often 
as troublesome to support the pretence of a good 
quality, as to have it ; and if a man have it not, it 
is most likely he will be discovered to want it, and 
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then all his labour to seem to have it is lost. There 
is something unnatural in painting, which a skilful 
eye will easily discern from native beauty and com- 
plexion. 

It is hard to personate and act a part long; for 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always 
be endeavouring to return, and will betray herself 
at one time or other. Therefore, if any man think 
it convenient to seem good, let him be so indeed, 
and then his goodness will appear to every one"*s 
satisfaction; for truth is convincing, and carries 
its own light and evidence along with it, and will 
not only commend us to every man, but, which 
is much more, to God, who searcheth our hearts. 
So that upon all accounts sincerity is true wisdom. 
Particularly as to the affairs of this world, integrity 
hath many advantages over all the artificial modes 
of dissimulation and deceit. It is much the plainer 
and easier, much the safer and more secure way of 
dealing in the world ; it has less of trouble and 
difficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, of danger 
and hazard in it; it is the shortest and nearest 
way to our end, carrying us thither in a straight 
line, and will hold out and last longest. The arts 
of deceit and cunning continually grow weaker and 
less effectual and serviceable to those who practise 
them ; whereas integrity gains strength by use, 
and the more and longer any man practiseth it, the 
greater service it does him by confirming his repu- 
tation, and encouraging those with whom he hath 
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to do, to repose the greatest confidence in him, 
which is an unspeakable advantage in business and 
the aiFairs of life. 

A dissembler must always be upon his guard, 
and watch himself carefully, that he do not contra- 
dict his own pretensions ; for he acts an unnatural 
part, and therefore must put a continual force and 
restraint upon himself. Whereas, he that acts 
sincerely^ has the easiest task in the world, because 
he follows nature, and so is put to no trouble and 
care about his words and actions ; he needs not 
invent any pretences beforehand, nor make excuses 
afterwards, for anything he hath said or done. 

But insincerity is very troublesome to manage ; 
a hypocrite hath so many things to attend to, as to 
make his life a very perplexed and intricate thing. 
A liar hath need of a good memory, lest he contra- 
dict at one time what he said at another; but truth 
is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing 
to help it out ; it is always near at hand, and sits 
upon our lips,; whereas a lie is troublesome, and 
needs a great many more to make it good. 

Add to all this, that sincerity is the most com- 
pendious wisdom, and an excellent instrument for 
the speedy despatch of business. It creates confi- 
dence in those we have to deal with, saves the 
labour of many inquiries, and brings things to an 
issue in a few words. It is like travelling in a plain 
beaten road, which commonly brings a man sooner 
to his journey's end, than by ways in which men 
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often lose themselves. In a word, whatsoever con- 
venience may be thought to be in falsehood and 
dissimulation, it is soon over ; but the inconveni* 
ence of it is perpetual, because it brings a man 
under an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so that 
he is not believed when he speaks truth, nor trusted 
when perhaps he means honestly. When a man 
hath once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, 
nothing will then serve his turn, neither truth nor 
falsehood. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world 
for a day, and should never have occasion to con- 
verse more with mankind, never more need their 
good opinion or good word, it were then no great 
matter as far as respects the affairs of this world) 
if he spent his reputation all at once, and ventured 
it at one throw. But if he be to continue in the 
world, and would have the advantage of reputation 
whilst he is in it, let him make use of truth and 
sincerity in all his words and actions, for nothing 
but this will hold out to the end. All other arts 
may fail, but truth and integrity will carry a man 
through, and bear him out to the last. 

TiLLOTSON. 



ON GOODHUMOUR. 



Goodhumour may be defined a habit of being 
pleased ; a constant and perennial softness of 
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manner, easiness of approach, and suavity of dis- 
position ; like that which every man perceives in 
himself, when the first transports of new felicity 
have subsided, and his thoughts are only kept in 
motion by a slow succession of soft impulses. Qood- 
humour is a state between gaiety and unconcern : 
the act or emanation of a mind at leisure to regard 
the gratification of another. 

It is imagined by many, that whenever they 
aspire to please, they are required to be merry, 
and to show the gladness of their souls by flights 
and pleasantry, and bursts of laughters. But 
though these men may be for a time heard with 
applause and admiration, they seldom delight us 
long. We enjoy them a little, and then retire to 
easiness and goodhumour, as the eye gazes awhile 
on eminences glittering with the sun, but soon turns 
aching away to verdure and to flowers. 

Gaiety is to goodhumour as animal perftimes to 
vegetable fragrance; the one overpowers weak 
spirits, and the other recreates and revives them. 
Gaiety seldom &ils to give some pain ; the hearers 
either strain their faculties to accompany its tower- 
ings, or are left behind in envy and despair. Good- 
humour boast no faculties which every one does not 
believe in liis power, and pleases principally by not 
offendincr. 

It is well known, that the most certain way to 
give any man pleasure, is to persuade him that you 
receive pleasure from him, to encourage him to 
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freedom and confidence, and to avoid any snch 
appearance of superiority as may oyerbear and 
depress him. We see many that by this art only 
spend their days in the midst of caresses, invita- 
tions, and civilities; and without any extraordinary 
qualities or attainments, are the universal favourites 
of both sexes, and certainly find a friend in every 
place. The darlings of the world will, indeed, be 
generally found such as excite neither jealousy nor 
fear ; and are not considered as candidates for any 
eminent degree of reputation, but content them- 
selves with common accomplishments, and endea- 
vour rather to solicit kindness than to raise esteem. 
Therefore in assemblies and places of resort it 
seldom fails to happen, that though at the entrance 
of some particular person every face brightens with 
gladness, and every hand is extended in salutation, 
yet if you pursue him beyond the first exchange 
of civilities, you will find him of very small im- 
portance, and only welcome to the company, as one 
by whom all conceive themselves admired, and with 
whom any one is at liberty to amuse himself when 
he can find no other auditor or companion ; as one 
with whom all are at ease, who will hear a jest 
without criticism, and a narrative without contra- 
diction ; who laughs with every wit, and yields to 
every disputer. 

There are many whose vanity always inclines 
them to associate with those from whom they have 
no reason to fear mortification ; and there are times 
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in which* the wise and the knowing are willing to 
receive praise without the labour of deserving it, in 
which the most elevated mind is willing to descend, 
and the most active to be at rest. All therefore 
are at some hour or other fond of companions 
whom they can entertain upon easy terms, and 
who will relieve them from solitude, without con- 
demning them to vigilance and caution. We are 
most inclined to love when we have nothing to 
fear ; and he that encourages us to please ourselves, 
will not be long without preference in our affection 
to those whose learning holds us at the distance of 
pupils, or whose wit calls all attention from us, and 
leaves us without importance and without regard. 

It is remarked by Prince Henry, when he sees 
Falstaff lying on the ground, that he could " have 
better spared a better man." He was well ac- 
quainted with the vices and follies of him whom he 
lamented ; but while his conviction compelled him 
to do justice to superior qualities, his tenderness 
still broke out at the rembrance of Falstaff, of the 
cheerful companion, the loud buffoon, with whom 
he had passed his time in all the luxury of idle- 
ness, who had gladdened him with unenvied mer- 
riment, and whom he could at once enjoy and 
despise. 

You may perhaps think this account of those 
who are distinguished for their goodhumour, not 
very consistent with the praises which I have be- 
stowed upon it. But surely nothing can more 
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evidently show the value of this quality, than that 
it recommends those who are destitute of all other 
excellencies, and procures regard to the trifling, 
friendship to the worthless, and affection to the 
dull. 

Goodhumour is indeed generally degraded hy 
the characters in which it is found ; for being con- 
sidered as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find it 
often neglected by those that have excellencies of 
higher reputation and brighter splendour, who per- 
haps imagine that they have some right to gratify 
themselves at the expense of others, and are to 
demand compliance rather than to practise it. It 
is by some unfortunate mistake that almost all 
those who have any claim to esteem or love, press 
their pretensions with too little consideration of 
others. 

Surely nothing can be more unreasonable than 
to lose the will to please, when we are conscious of 
the power, or show more cruelty than to choose 
any kind of influence before that of kindness. He 
that regards the welfare of others, should make his 
virtue approachable, that it may be loved and 
copied; and he that considers the wants which 
every Aian feels, or will feel, of external assistance, 
must rather wish to be surrounded by those that 
love him, than by those that admire his excel- 
lencies, or solicit his favours ; for admiration ceases 
with novelty, and interest gains its end and retires^ 
A man whose great qualities want the ornament 
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of superficial attractions, is like a naked mountain 
with mines of gold, which will be frequented only 
till th^ treasure is exhausted. 

Rambler. 



hamlet's instructions to the players. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue. But if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as 
lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not 
saw the air too much with your hand thus ; but 
use all gently ; for in the very torreht, tempest, 
and (as I may say) whirlwind of your passion, you 
must acquire and beget a temperance that may give 
it smoothness. Oh ! it oflFends me to the soul, to 
hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears 
of the groundlings ; who (for the most part) are 
capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb show and 
noise ; I could have such a fellow whipp'd for e'er- 
doing Termagant 5 it out-herod's Herod. Pray 
you, avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither, but let your own dis- 
cretion be your tutor : suit the action to the word, 
the word to the action ; with this special observance, 
that you overstep not the modesty of nature : for 
anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, 
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maltitnde of sad groups in it did but distract 
me 

— I took a single captive, and having first shut 
him up in his dungeon, I then looked through the 
twilight of his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long 
expectation and confinement, and felt what kind of 
sickness of the heart it is which arises from hope 
deferred. Upon looking nearer, I saw him pale 
and feverish : in thirty years the western breeze 
had not once fanned his blood — he had seen no 
sun, no moon, in all that time — nor had the voice 
of friend or kinsman breathed through his lattice. 
His children 

But here my heart began to bleed — and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little 
straw, in the ferthest comer of his dungeon, which 
was alternately his chair and bed ; a little calendar 
of small sticks were laid at the head, notched all 
over with the dismal days and nights he had passed 
there. He had one of these little sticks in his hand, 
and with a rusty nail was etching another day 
of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened the 
little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye 
towards the door, then cast it down — shook his 
head, and went on with his work of affliction. I 
heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his 
body to lay his little stick upon the bundle. He 
gave a deep sigh — I saw the iron enter into his 
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soul — I burst into tears — I could not sustain the 
picture of confinement which my fancy had drawn. 

Sterne. 



LORD BYRON CONSIDERED AS A MORALIST 

AND A POET. 

As a moralist, Lord Byron is most exceptionable. 
There is not a more prolific source of positive 
virtue, than the habit of speaking benevolently 
towards our fellow-creatures. This he endeavours 
to cut up by the root. There is nothing of be- 
nignity, or even of urbanity, in his writings ; all 
is sourness and harshness, a perpetual dreariness, 
sterility that puts forth no medicinal shoot or 
cheering flower. So far as the kindly movements 
of the heart are concerned, among his species, 
Lord Byron is a rock ; and among rocks only, a 
man. His works are not absolutely destitute of 
touches of virtuous emotion ; but those that occur 
are never of the social kind, unless you allow some 
few traits of merely animal affection. Lord Byron's 
morality counsels you to relax the grasp of friend- 
ship, to withhold the trust of confidence, to shut 
out your fellow from your heart, and lock it upon 
him. But, putting aside the tone of misanthropy 
which pervades his writings, how chaotic an idea 
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does he give you of the governmeDt of his own 
mind, when he dedicates to his daughter the song 
in which he celebrates his mistress ; when he can 
find no more fitting ofiice for the hand of a parent, 
than that of imprinting upon the mind of a 
daughter, the indulgent position that a woman 
may surrender her honour and preserve her purity ! 
We do not pretend to scan the real character of 
Lord Byron. We know nothing of him but what 
we learn from his works ; and it is they that are 
to blame if we do not profess the most exalted 
opinion of him. We slight him upon the warrant 
of his own hand. There is something perfectly 
puerile in the sketch that he so repeatedly gives us 
of his own character — a man whining forth his 
private discontents and dislikings, vending them, 
as it were, in every village, town, and city of the 
empire ; making them as notorious, as if they had 
bfeen committed to the oratory of the town-sergeant. 
A father, professing the most passionate tenderness 
for his ofispring, and making her, in the fervour 
of his love, a gift of the public record of his 
weaknesses, caprices, passions, and vices, collected, 
drawn up, and authenticated by his own paternal 
hand. 

As a poet. Lord Byron is the most easy, the 
most nervous, and — with the exception perhaps of 
Wordsworth — the most original of the day. His 
verses possess all the flowing property of extempo- 
raneous eloquence. His diction seems to fall into 
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numbers, rather than to be put into them. He 
reminds us of one who has written down his ideas 
just as they occurred, and finds that he has ex- 
pressed himself in rhyme. No eking out of the 
yerse ; no accommodating of the sense to the sound ; 
nothing that indicates a looking out for materials ; 
everything at hand, to be had only for the reaching, 
and fitting at the first trial. It would sayour too 
much of pedantry, to point out errors of a merely 
grammatical description ; but it is somewhat sin- 
gular that so classical a writer should abound more 
in solecisms than all his contemporaries put to- 
gether. This may be readily pardoned, howeyer, 
if we take into consideration the rapidity with 
which he is reputed to compose. In all other 
respects, Lord Byron is seldom incongruous, rarely 
redundant, neyer yapid ; often pathetic, frequently 
sublime, always eloquent. If once he lays hold of 
your attention — ^unless, indeed, it be by some sudden 
start of displeasure — ^the chances are against your 
getting loose again, until he is satisfied to let 
you go. 

Knowles. 



yiEW OF PARIS. — FRENCH CHILDHOOD. 

At an early hour, my son and I ascended the 
column of the Place Vendome, followed by two 

o2 
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French soldiers of the line, who, with us, waited 
some minutes before the old cocked-hatted Janus 
appeared with the key, and accepted our half-francs 
like the Monumental sixpences. The day being 
clouded, though agreeable to the personal sensations 
of the occupants of the gallery, was not favourable 
to the view of Paris — which should bask in a flood 
of sunshine — and perhaps scarcely allows me to 
regard myself as a competent judge of the view of 
Paris — subjectively, as the Germans would say — 
looked down upon, as common people would say — 
compared with that of London, from the Monu- 
ment, or the iron gallery of St. Paul's Cathedral ; 
else I should say that London, so regarded, infi- 
nitely surpasses Paris, not merely in extent, but in 
interest and picturesque effect. Thus surveyed, 
Paris loses the impression which its piled, huddled, 
crowded buildings produce on the visitor to the old 
city, and the sense of magnificence conveyed by the 
long piles of the Louvre and the Tuileries, and 
looks like a mass of square-built houses in the 
midst of a flat country, without the irregular grace 
of those frequent spires " whose silent fingers point 
to heaven,'' and which are more suggestive to my 
mind of the thoughts which connect the busy yet 
trifling pursuits and low cares of us poor humans 
with our immortal destiny, when thus starting up 
from Thames Street and the Strand into the clear 
blue sky, than when they seem to grow out of the 
tufted trees of country villages. The Seine, from 
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this point at least, is invisible — ^buried in the tall 
houses, while the Thames, to the westward lessen- 
ing in solemn gloom, and expanding to the east- 
ward with its thousand masts, forms a most 
striking object in the London picture. Our mili- 
tary companions gazed upwards with intense admi- 
ration on the statue of the Emperor, just beneath 
which we stood, and took little heed of the city 
below. As far as I could learn from them, this was 
the object of their ascent ; and I was glad to hear 
it, for it is rarely a Frenchman takes trouble to 
look upward! They were, moreover, very cour- 
teous ; anxious to point out to us all the noticeable 
points of view ; and I could not help thinking how 
different would be the usage which a poor French- 
man, knowing as little of English as I do of 
French, would receive from one of our Life-Guards- 
men, if he presumed to ask him about the palace at 
St. JamesX without offering him a pot of beer. 
The French soldiers whom I have seen at Paris 
are clowns in point of carriage, and dwarfs in point 
of stature, to the soldiers of our most showy regi- 
ments ; but they are far better disciplined in 
humanity — ^they are not martial machines, but 
sensible men. I am afraid, however, they rather 
cherish the memory of Napoleon as a concentration 
of their own glories, and the symbol of their own 
pride, than as endeared by those amiable traits 
which, to an indifferent person, commend it, as 
that of the most humane of conquerors. The rest 
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of the morning was spent by my companions in a 
most virtuous search after old churches 5 by me in 
a stroll, first through the Palais Boyal, and after- 
wards in the garden of the Tuileries. While in 
the first, I was attracted by the shops which are 
laden with the works of English authors, pirated 
by Galignani — the pirate of European fame — not 
for the use of French, but of English readers. 
There was almost every popular work, from Shak- 
speare's Plays down to the last Gruide Book, at 
in&moiisly low prices, and on infamously bad 
paper, to the degradation and the shame of litera- 
ture. These editions, so far as I could understand, 
were only typographically inaccurate, not delibe- 
rately mutilated for the foreign market. But if 
neither the law nor the amity of nations will con- 
cede to the author a control over the reprint of his 
works in a foreign country, it is obvious that they 
may be subjected, without his consent, to the most 
injurious changes. Indeed, one reason given by 
the American opponents of international copyright 
is, that it would prevent them from adapting the 
works of British authors to the American taste ! 

From this repository of wholesale and retail 
theft I turned into the garden of the Tuileries for 
the last time. A few drops of rain fell, but only 
enough to accord with a soft melancholy, and I 
took a charming stroll through these " trim gar- 
dens," over which the fading flowers, refreshed by 
the moisture, shed a faint, sickly, delicious per- 
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fame. 1 observed some French cMdren — the very 
small ones, fimtastically dressed np as playthings, 
seemed petted, caressed, and spoiled ; bnt the elder 
ones, from ten to sixteen, looking careworn, con- 
ceited, independent, and miserable. Everything is 
gay in Paris but childhood. Old age is gay — 
pleasantly so even when fimtastically so — and death 
itself is tricked oat in garlands, and *^ tamed to 
fevoar and to prettiness.'' Why, then, are the 
children so joyless! It cannot be that they are 
too harshly restrained, or ruled by fear; for a cruel 
discipline is no part of the French character, or the 
French edacational practice; on the contrary, a 
French boy soon becomes his own master, and 
stadies or loanges as he pleases. Is it not that 
there are no firesides — ^no hemes f It seems a fine 
independent thing fi)r a Parisian shopkeeper to 
dispense with the plagae of domestic servants — take 
every day, with his wife, the freedom of the restau- 
rant and the caK^and when he shuts up his shop, 
leave it to take care of itself while he lounges or 
dances, or smokes, or reads a journal, or does all 
these in some public garden— or, better than all, 
goes to the play. But the pleasures and comforts 
of children are of home growth, and require a home 
shelter. They are here only sad, wearied, wonder- 
ing spectators of the gaieties of their parents, which 
are all associated with coquetry, gallantry, and 
feelings akin to these, in which they do not parti- 
cipate ; and though some amends is made by an 
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early initiation into their essences, and an earlier 
emulation of their symbols, still children, as chil- 
dren, have no food for their affections in the whirl- 
ing kaleidoscope which dazzles them. In Prussia, 
children are happier, because they are under a 
stricter discipline ; but England, with all its im- 
puted sins of fagging and flogging, and excess of 
Latin versification, is the place where childhood is 
most happy as childhood; happy in restraint, 
happy in indulgence ; happy in the habits of obe- 
dience, and respect, and filial love ! You would 
not find such a set of <;arewom, pale, unhappy faces 
in any charity-school in England, as you may 
mark in a throng of wandering, dissipated boys in 
the gardens of the Tuileries. 

Talfourd. 



LORD BYRON. 



It was in description and meditation that Byron 
excelled. " Description," as he said, in Don Juan, 
" was his forte.'* His manner is indeed peculiar, 
and is almost unequalled ; rapid, sketchy, full of 
vigour ; the selection happy ; the strokes few and 
bold. The proverb of old Hesiod, that half is 
often m^re than the whole, is eminently applicable 
to description. The policy of the Dutch, who cut 
down most of the precious trees in the Spice 
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Islands, in order to raise the value of what re- 
mained, was a policy which poets would do well to 
imitate. It was a policy which no poet understood 
better than Lord Byron. Whatever his &ultB 
might be, he was never, while his mind retained its 
vigour, accused of prolixity. 

His descriptions, great as was their intrinsic 
merit, derived their principal interest from the feel- 
ing which always mingled with them. He was 
himself the beginning, the middle, and the end, of 
all his own poetry, the hero of every tale, the chief 
object in every landscape. Harold, Lara, Manfred, 
and a crowd of other characters, were universally 
considered merely as loose incognitos of Byron ; 
and there is every reason to believe that he meant 
them to be so considered. 

Never had any writer so vast a command of the 
whole eloquence of scorn, misanthropy, and despair* 
That Marah was never dry. No art could sweeten, 
no draughts could exhaust, its perennial waters of 
bitterness. Never was there such variety in mono- 
tony as that of Byron. From maniac laughter to 
piercing lamentation, there was not a single note of 
human anguish of which he was not master. Year 
after year, and month after month, he continued to 
repeat that to be wretched is the destiny of all ; 
that to be eminently wretched is the destiny of the 
eminent; that all the desires by which we are 
cursed lead alike to misery, if they are not grati- 
fied, to the misery of disappointment, if they are 

05 
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gratified, to the misery of satiety. His heroes are 
men who have arrived by different roads at the 
same goal of despair, who are sick of life, who are 
at war with society, who are supported in their 
anguish only by an unconquerable pride resembling 
that of Prometheus on the rock, or of Satan in the 
burning marl, who can master their agonies by the 
force of their will, and who, to the last, defy the 
whole power of earth and heaven. He always de- 
scribed himself as a man of the same kind with his 
favourite creations, as a man whose heart had been 
withered, whose capacity for happiness was gone 
and could not be restored, but whose invincible 
spirit dared the worst that could befall him here or 
hereafter. 

How much of this morbid feeling sprang from an 
original disease of the mind, how much from real mis- 
fortune, how much from the nervousness of dissipa- 
tion, how much was fanciftil, how much was merely 
affected, it is impossible for us, and would probably 
have been impossible for the most intimate friends 
of Lord Byron, to decide. Whether there ever 
existed, or can ever exist, a person answering to 
the description which he gave of himself, may be 
doubted; but that he was not such a person is 
beyond all doubt. 

We are &r, however, from thinking that his 
sadness was altogether feigned. He was naturally 
a man of great sensibility ; he had been ill edu- 
cated ^ his feelings had been early exposed to sharp 
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trials ; he had been crossed in his boyish love ; he 
had been mortified by the failure of his first lite- 
rary efforts; he was straitened in pecuniary cir- 
cumstances^ he was unfortunate in his domestic 
relations ; the public treated him with cruel in- 
justice; his health and spirits suffered fi-om his 
dissipated habits of life ; he was, on the whole, an 
unhappy man. He early discovered that, by 
parading his unhappiness before the multitude, he 
produced an immense sensation. The world gave 
him every encouragement to talk about his mental 
sufferings. The interest which his first confessions 
excited induced him to affect much that he did 
not feel, and the affectation probably reacted on 
his feelings. How far the character in which he 
exhibited himself was genuine, and how far thea- 
trical, it would probably have puzzled himself to 
say. 

There can be no doubt that this remarkable man 
owed the vast influence which he exercised over 
his contemporaries at least as much to his gloomy 
egotism as to the real power of his poetry. We 
never could very clearly understand how it is that 
egotism, so unpopular in conversation, should be 
so popular in writing ; or how it is that men who 
affect in their compositions qualities and feelings 
which they have not, impose so much more easily 
on the contemporaries than on posterity. 

What our grandchildren may think of the cha- 
racter of Lord Byron, as exhibited in his poetry, 
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we will not pretend to guess. It is certain that 
the interest which he excited during his life is 
without a parallel in literary history. The feelings 
with which young readers of poetry regarded him 
can be conceived only by those who have experienced 
it. To people who are unacquainted with the real 
calamity, ^^ nothing is so dainty sweet as lovely 
melancholy." This faint image of sorrow has in 
all ages been considered by young gentlemen as an 
agreeable excitement.. Old gentlemen and middle- 
aged gentlemen have so many real causes ef sad- 
ness that they are rarely inclined ^' to be as sad as 
night ouly for wantonness." Indeed they want 
the power almost as much as the inclination. We 
know very few persons engaged in active life who, 
even if they were to procure stools to be melancholy 
upon, and were to sit down with all the preme- 
ditation of Master Stephen, would be able to enjoy 
much of what somebody calls the '* ecstasy of woe." 
Among that large class of young persons whose 
reading is almost entirely confined to works of 
imagination, the popularity of Lord Byron was 
unbounded. They bought pictures of him ; they 
treasured up the smallest relics of him ; they 
learned his poems by heart, and did their best to 
write like him, and to look like him. Many of them 
practised at the glass in the hope of catching the 
curl of the upper lip, and the scowl of the brow, 
which appear in some of his portraits. A few dis- 
carded their neckcloths In imitation of their great 
leader. For some years tlie . Minerva press sent 
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forth no novel withoat a mysterioas, unhappy, 
Lara-like peer. The number of hopeinl nnder- 
gradnates and medical stndents who became things 
of dark imaginings, on whom the freshness of the 
heart ceased to fall like dew, whose passions had 
consamed themselves to dust, and to whom the 
relief of tears was denied, passes all calculation. 
This was not the worst. There was created in the 
minds of many of these enthusiasts a pernicious 
and absurd association between intellectual power 
and moral depravity. From the poetry of Lord 
Byron they drew a system of ethics, compounded 
of misanthropy and voluptuousness, a system in 
which the two great commandments were, to hate 
your neighbour and to love your neighbour's wife. 

This affectation has passed away; and a few 
more years will destroy whatever yet remains of 
that magical potency which once belonged to the 
name of Byron. To us he is still a man, young, 
noble, and unhappy. To our children he will be 
merely a writer ; and their impartial judgment will 
appoint his place among writers, without regard to 
his rank or to his private history. That his poetry 
will undergo a severe sifting, that much of what 
has been admired by his contemporaries will be 
rejected as worthless, we have little doubt. But 
we have as little doubt, that, after the closest 
scrutiny, there will still remain much that can only 
perish with the English language. 

Macaulay. 
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INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF THE GREEKS. 

In a sketch of the intellectual character and 
moral life of the Greeks, all that is universally 
interesting will be best and modt easily classed 
under three categories. The first is the Dimne in 
their system of art, or the mythology that was so 
closely interwoven with their traditions and their 
fictions, their whole arrangement of life, their 
customs and political institutions, and which so 
excites our astonishment and admiration. The 
second is their Science of Nature — a science so 
natural to them, and which embraced all the ob- 
jects of nature and the world, as well as of history,* 
and even man himself, with the utmost clearness 
of perception, sagacity of intellect, and beauty, and 
animation of expression — a science that, from its 
earliest infancy down to its completest perfection 
in the writings of Plato and Aristotle, has esta- 
blished the lasting glory of the Greeks, and has 
had a deep and abiding influence on the human 
mind, through all succeeding ages. The third and 
last is the political rationalism in Greece'*s latter 
days, founded on those maxims and principles 
which had finally triumphed after the most violent 
contest of parties, and under which the state was 
entirely swayed by the arts of eloquence and the 
power of rhetoric — now a real political authority 
in society. 
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The marvellous and living mythology in the 
glorious old poetry of Greece, justly occupies 
here the first place; for all arts, even the plastic 
arts, had their origin in this first Homeric 
source. And this fresh living stream of mythic 
fictions and heroic traditions which has flowed 
and continues to flow^ through all ages and 
nations in the West, proves to us, by a mighty 
historical experience, which determines even the 
most diflBcult problems — and this has been uni- 
versally acknowledged in Christian Europe — that 
all classical eduation — all high intellectual refine- 
ment, is and should be grounded on poetry, that is, 
on a poetry which, like the Homeric, springs out 
of natural feelings, and embraces the world with a 
clear intuitive glance. For there can be no com- 
prehensive culture of the human mind — no* high 
and harmonious development of its powers, and the 
various faculties of the soul — unless all those deep 
feelings of life, that mighty, productive energy of 
human nature, the marvellous imagination, be 
awakened and excited, and by that excitement and 
exertion, attain an expansive, noble, and beautiful 
form. This the experience of all ages has proved, 
and hence the glory of the Homeric poems, and of 
the whole intellectual refinement of the Greeks, 
which has thence sprung, has remained imperish- 
able. Were the mental culture of any people 
founded on a dead, cold, abstract science, to the 
exclusion of all poetry, such a mere mathematical 
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people, with minds thus sharpened and pointed by 
mathematical discipline, would and could never 
possess a rich and various intellectual existence ; 
nor even probably ever attain to a living science, 
or a true science of life. 

No nation has as yet been able to equal the charm 
and amenity of Homer, the elevation of ^Eschylus, 
and the noble beauty of Sophocles ; and perhaps it 
is wrong even to aspire to their excellence, for true 
beauty and true sublimity can never be acquired in 
the path of imitation. Euripides, who lived in the 
times when rhetoric was predominant, is ranked 
with the great poets we have named, by such critics 
only as are unable to comprehend and appreciate 
the whole elevation of Grecian intellect, and to dis- 
cern its peculiar and characteristic depth. 

In regard to the poetry and plastic arts of the 
Greeks, it must even strike us /i*s a matter of aston- 
ishment, that it is in comparatively but few pas- 
sages, and few works, their pagan sensuality 
appears in a manner hurtful to dignity of style 
and harmony of expression. And it was, in most 
cases, less the sterner dictates of morality that 
prevented the recurrence of this defect, than an 
exquisite sense of propriety, which, even in art, is 
the outward drapery that girds and sets off beauty. 
Besides, a mere conventional concealment cannot 
be imposed as a law on the art of sculpture ; our 
moral feelings are much less offended by the repre- 
sentation of nudity, in the pure noble style of the 
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best antiques, than by the disguised sensuality 
which marks many spurious productions of mo- 
dern art. 

SCHLEGEL. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT AND SHAKSPERE. 

The difference between the genius of Shakspere 
and that of Sir Walter Scott is, generally speaking, 
exactly the difference between originality and the 
want of it, between writing and transcribing. Al- 
most all the finest scenes and touches, the great 
master-strokes in Shakspere are such as must have 
belonged to the class of invention, where the secret 
lay between him and his own heart, and the power 
exerted is in adding to the given materials and 
working something out of them : in the author of 
" Waverley," not all, but the principal and charac- 
teristic beauties are such as may and do belong to 
the class of compilation, that is, consist in bringing 
the materials together and leaving them to produce 
their own effect. Sir Walter Scott is much such a 
writer as the Duke of Wellington is a general (I 
am profaning a great name by an unequal com- 
parison). The one gets a hundred thousand men 
together, and wisely leaves it to them to fight 
out the battle, for if he meddled with it, he might 
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spoil sport 5 the other gets an innumerable quantity 
of facts together, and lets them tell their own story, 
as best they may. The facts are stubborn in the 
last instance as the men are in the first, and in 
neither case is the broth spoiled hy the cook. This 
abstinence from interfering with their resources, 
lest they should defeat their own success, shows 
great modesty and self-knowledge in the compiler 
of romances and the leader of armies, but little 
boldness or inventiveness of genius. We begin to 
measure Shakspere's height from the superstruc- 
ture of passion and fancy he has raised out of his 
subject and story, on which, too, rests the triumphal 
arch of his fame ; if we were to take away the sub- 
ject and story, the portrait and history from the 
Scotch Novels, no great deal would be left worth 
talking about. 

No one admires or delights in the Scotch Novels 
more than I do ; but, at the same time, when I 
hear it asserted that his mind is of the same class 
with Shakspere'^s, or that he imitates nature in 
the same way, I confess I cannot assent to it. No 
two things appear to me more different. Sir 
Walter is an imitator of nature and nothing more ; 
but I tHnk Shakspere is infinitely more than this. 
The creative principle is everywhere restless and 
redundant in Shakspere, both as it relates to the 
invention of feeling and imagery ; in the author of 
" Waverley " it lies for the most part dormant, slug- 
gish, and unused. Sir Walter's mind is full of 
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information, but the " (!er informing power ^^ is not 
there. Shakspere'^s spirit, like fire, shines through 
him : Sir Walter^s, like a stream, reflects sur- 
rounding objects. It is true, he has shifted the 
scene from Scotland into England and France, and 
the manners and characters are strikingly English 
and French ; but this does not prove that they are 
not local, and that they are not borrowed, as well 
as the scenery and costume, from comparatively 
obvious and mechanical sources. Nobody from 
reading Shakspere would know (except from the 
dramatis personce) that Lear was an English king. 
He is merely a king and a father. The ground is 
common ; but what a well of tears has he dug out 
of it i The tradition is nothing, or a foolish one. 
There are no data in history to go upon; no advan- 
tage is taken of costume, no acquaintance with geo- 
graphy, or architecture, or dialect is necessary ; but 
there is an old tradition, human nature — an old 
temple, the human mind — and Shakspere walks 
into it and looks about him with a lordly eye, and 
seizes on the sacred spoils as his own. The story 
is a thousand or two years old, and yet the tragedy 
has no smack of antiquarianism in it. I should 
like very well to see Sir Walter giving us a tragedy 
of this kind, a huge "globose " of sorrow, swinging 
round in mid-air, independent of time, place, and 
circumstance, sustained by its own weight and 
motion, and not propped up by the levers of cus- 
tom, or patched up with quaint, old-&shioned 
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dresses, or set off by grotesque backgrounds or 
rusty armour, but in which the mere paraphernalia 
and accessories were left out of the question, and 
nothing but the soul of passion and the pith of 
imagination was to be found. '^ A dukedom to a 
beggarly denier^ he would make nothing of it.*** 
Does this prove he has done nothing, or that he 
has not done the greatest things i No ; but that 
he is not like Shakspere. For instance, when 
Lear says. " The little dogs and all, Tray, Blanche, 
and Sweetheart, sea, they bark at me l**^ there is no 
old chronicle of the line of Brute, no black letter 
broadside, no tattered ballad, no vague rumour, in 
which this exclamation is registered ; there is 
nothing romantic, quaint, mysterious, in the objects 
introduced : the illustration is borrowed from the 
commonest and most casual images in nature, and 
yet it is this very circumstance that lends its 
extreme force to the expression of his grief, by 
showing that even the lowest things in creation, and 
the last you would think of, had in his imagination 
turned against him. All nature was, as he sup- 
posed, in a conspiracy against him, and the most 
trivial and insignificant creatures concerned in it 
were the most striking proofs of its malignity and 
extent. It is the depth of passion, however, or of 
the poet's sympathy with it, that distinguishes this 
character of torturing familiarity in them, invests 
them with corresponding importance, and suggests 
them by the force of contrast. It is not that cer- 
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tain images are surcharged with a prescriptive in- 
fluence over the imaffination from known and 
existing prejudices, so that to approach, or even 
mention them, is sure to excite a pleasing awe and 
horror in the mind (the effect in this case is mostly 
mechanical) the whole sublimity of the passage is 
from the weight of passion thrown into it, and this 
is the poet's own doing. This is not trick, but 
genius. Meg Merrilies, on her death-bed, says, 
"Lay my head to the east!" Nothing can be 
finer or more thrilling than this in its way ; but 
the author has little to do with it. It is an 
Oriental superstition ; it is a proverbial expression : 
it is part of the gibberish (sublime thous^h it be) of 
her gipsy clan ! " Nothing but his unkind daugh- 
ters could have brought him to this pass." This is 
not a cant phrase, nor the fragment of an old legend, 
nor a mysterious spell, nor the butt-end of a 
wizard's denunciation.^ It is the mere natural ebul- 
lition of passion, urged nearly to madness, and that 
will admit no other cause of dire misfortune but its 
own, which swallows up all other griefs. The force 
of despair hurries the imagination over the boun- 
dary of fact and common sense, and renders the 
transition sublime ; but there is no precedent or 
authority for it, except in the general nature of the 
human mind. I think, but am not sure, that Sir 
Walter Scott has imitated this turn of reflection, 
by making Madge Wildfire ascribe Jenny Deans' 
uneasiness to the loss of her baby, which had un- 
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settled her own brain. Shakspere's genius is like 
the Nile overflowing and enriching its banks ; that 
of Sir Walter is like a mountain-stream rendered 
interesting by the picturesqueness of the surround- 
ing scenery. Shakspere produces his most striking 
dramatic efl^Bcts out of the workings of the finest 
and most intense passions ; Sir Walter places his 
dramatis personce in romantic situations, and sub- 
jects them to extraordinary occurrences, and nar- 
rates the results. The one gives us what we see 
and hear ; the other what we are, Hamlet is )iot 
a person whose nativity is cast, or whose death is 
foretold by portents ; he weaves the web of his des- 
tiny out of his own thoughts, and a very quaint 
and singular one it is. We have, I think, a 
stronger fellow-feeling with him than we have with 
Bertram or Waverley. All men feel and think, 
more or less ; but we are not all foundlings, Jacob- 
ites, or astrologers. We might have been over- 
turned with these gentlemen in a stage-coach : we 
seem to have been schoolfellows with Hamlet at 
Wittenberg. 

Hazlitt. 



A NAUTICAL DRAMA AND A PANTOMIME. 

By and by, I roused myself and went to the 
play. There, I found a virtuous boatswain in his 
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Majesty's service — a most excellent man, though I 
could have wished his trousers not quite so tight 
^in some places and not quite so loose in others — 
who knocked all the little men's hats over their 
eyes, though he was very generous and brave, and 
who wouldn't hear of anybody*'s paying taxes, 
though he was very patriotic. He had a bag of 
money in his pocket, like a pudding in the cloth, 
and on that property married a young person in 
bed-furniture, with great rejoicings; the whole 
population of Portsmouth (nine in number at the 
last Census) turning out on the beach, to rub their 
own hands and shake everybody else's, and sing 
" Fill, fill !" A certain dark-complexioned Swab, 
however, who wouldn't fill, or do anything else 
that was proposed to him, and whose heart was 
openly stated (by the boatswain) to be as black as 
his figure-head, proposed to two other Swabs to get 
all mankind into difficulties ; which was so effec- 
tually done (the Swab family having considerable 
political influence) that it took half the evening to 
set things right, arid then it was only brought 
about through an honest little grocer with a white 
hat, black gaiters, and red nose, getting into a 
clock, with a gridiron, and listening, and coming 
out, and knocking everybody down from behind 
with the gridiron whom he couldn't confute with 
what he had overheard. This led to Mr. Wopsle'*s 
(who had never been heard of before) coming in 
with a star and garter on, as » plenipotentiary of 
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great power direct from the Admiralty, to say that 
the Swabs were all to go to prison on the spot, and 
that he had brought the boatswain down the Union 
Jack, as a slight acknowledgment- of his public ser- 
vices. The boatswain, unmanned for the first time, 
respectfully dried his eyes on the Jack, and then 
cheering up and addressing Mr. Wopsle as Your 
I Honour, solicited permission to take him by the 
fin. Mr. Wopsle conceded his fin with a gi'acious 
dignity, was immediately shoved into a dusty cor- 
ner while everybody danced a hornpipe ; and, from 
that corner, surveyed the public with a discon- 
tented eye. 

The second piece was the last new grand comic 
Christmas pantomime, in the first scene of which, 
it pained me to suspect that I detected Mr. Wopsle 
with red worsted legs under a highly magnified 
phosphoric countenance and a shock of red curtain- 
fringe for his hair, engaged in the manufacture of 
thunderbolts in a mine, and displaying great cow- 
ardice when his gigantic master came home (very 
hoarse) to dinner. But he presently presented 
himself under worthier circumstances ; for, the 
Genius of Youthful Love being in want of assist- 
ance — on account of the parental brutality of an 
ignorant farmer who opposed the choice of his 
daughter's heart, by purposely fallings upon the 
object in a flour sack, out of the first-floor window 
— summoned a sententious Enchanter ; and he, 
coming up from the antipodes rather unsteadily, 
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after an apparently violent journey, proved to be 
Mr. Wopsle in a high-crowned hat, with a necro- 
mantic work in one volume under his arm. The 
business of this enchanter on earth, being princi- 
pally to be talked at, sung at, butted at, danced at, 
and flashed at with fires of various colours, he had 
a good deal of time on his hands. 

Dickens. 



ENTHUSIASM AND PATRIOTISM. 

The distinctive characteristic of Enthusiasm is 
the untiring energy with which, even at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, it labours to realize, or to preserve 
in realization, the idea which has once fully pos- 
sessed the soul. The commonest form of this En- 
thusiasm is Patriotism, which, when true and 
genuine, reveals itself most plainly in misfortune — 
in the midst of deep and lasting calamities. The 
second mark, therefore, of a true Patriotism is 
obedience ; but an obedience associated with the 
forward energies of a fixed and prepared resolve, 
which far outruns the exact requisitions of duty, 
and gives rise to a true and real equality — ^the 
equality of self-sacrifice, wherein the high and 
noble vie with the poor and lowly in the magnani- 
mous oblation to their country of their best and 
dearest possessions. 

VOL. I. p 
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Another species of enthusiasm, namely, a taste 
for the arts, has not so universal a foundation in 
the constitution of the human mind, as the feeling 
of patriotism, but implies a particular mental dispo- 
sition, and certain natural endowments, and, conse- 
quently, the sphere of its operation is much nar- 
rower. But here also, as in the former case, 
enthusiasm manifests itself as a property or state 
of the soul, which is far from being contented with 
a calm, philosophical contemplation or admiration 
of its inward thought, but which, longing eagerly 
to realize and exhibit externally the idea with 
which it is possessed, knows no rest nor peace till 
it has accomplished its cherished object. It is the 
animating impulse of all great inventions, creations, 
and discoveries. 

In every case, Enthusiasm has for its object a 
something positive and real. Quite otherwise is it 
with a longing — an indefinite feeling of profound 
desire, which is satisfied with no earthly object, 
whether real or ideal, but is ever directed to the 
eternal and the divine. The distinctive mark be- 
tween the genuine and spurious manifestation of 
this feeling is both simple enough and easily found. 
For as this longing may in general be explained as 
an inchoate state — a love yet to be developed — ^the 
question reduces itself consequently to the simple 
one of determining the nature of this love. If, 
upon the first development and gratification of the 
passions, this love immediately passes over to and 
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loses itself in the ordinary realities of life, then is 
it no genuine manifestation of the heavenly feeling, 
but a mere earthly and sensual longing. But when 
it survives the youthftil ebullition of the feelings, 
when it does but become deeper and more intense 
by time, when it is satisfied with no joys, and 
stifled by no sorrows of earth — when, from the 
midst of the struggles of life, and the pressure of 
the world, it turns like a light-seeing eye upon the 
st-orm-tossed waves of the ocean of time, to the 
heaven of heavens, watching to discover there some 
star of eternal hope — ^then is it that true and 
genuine longing, which, directing itself to the 
divine, is itself also of a celestial origin. Out of 
this root springs almost everything that is intel- 
lectually beautiful and great, even the love of scien- 
tific certainty, and of a profound knowledge of life 
and nature. 

SCHLEGEL. 



THE IMAGE OF THE SEA. 

I said that at this period he (Turner) first was 
assured of another fact, namely, that the sea also 
was a thing that broke to pieces. The sea up to 
that time had been generally regarded by painters 
as a liquidly composed, level-seeking, consistent 
thing, with a smooth surface, rising to a water- 
mark on sides of ships ; in which ships were scien- 

p2 
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tifically to be embedded, and wetted, up to said 
water-mark, and to remain dry above tbe same. 
But Turner found during bis soutbem coast tour 
that the sea was not this : that it was, on the con- 
trary, a very incalculable and unhorizontal thing, 
setting its " water-mark'' sometimes on the highest 
heavens, as well as on sides of ships ; — very break- 
able into pieces, half of a wave separable from the 
other half, and on the instant carriageable miles 
inland ; — not in any wise limiting itself to a state 
of apparent liquidity, but now striking like a steel 
gauntlet, and now becoming a cloud, and vanishing, 
no eye could tell whither; one moment a flint cave, 
the next a marble pillar, the next a mere white 
fleece thickening the thundery rain. He never 
forgot those facts ; never afterwards was able to 
recover the idea of positive distinction between sea 
and sky, or sea and land. Steel gauntlet, black 
rock, white cloud, and men and masts gnashed to 
pieces and disappearing in a few breaths and splin- 
ters among them ; a little blood on the rock angle, 
like red sea-weed, sponged away by the next splash 
of the foam, and the glistering granite and green 
water all pure again in vacant wrath ;~'-«o stayed 
by him, for ever, the Image of the Sea. 

RUSKIN. 
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EXTRACT FROM BURKE'S LETTERS ON A REGICIDE 

PEACE. 

To those who do not love to contemplate the 
fall of human greatness, I do not knew a more 
mortifying spectacle, than to see the assembled 
majesty of the crowned heads of Europe, waiting 
as patient suitors in the antechamber of regicide. 
They wait, it seems, until the sanguinary tyrant 
Garnot shall have snorted away the fumes of the 
indigested blood of his sovereign. Then, when 
sunk on the down of usurped pomp, he shall have 
sufficiently indulged his meditations with what 
monarch he shall next glut his ravening maw, he 
may condescend to signify that it is his pleasure to 
be awake ; and that he is at leisure to receive the 
proposals of his high and mighty clients for the 
terms on which he may respite the execution of 
the sentence he has passed upon them. At the 
opening of those doors, what a sight it must be, to 
behold the plenipotentiaries of royal impotence, in 
the precedency which they will intrigue to obtain, 
and which will be granted to them according to the 
seniority of their degradation, sneaking into the 
regicide presence, and with the relics of the smile, 
which they had dresse<i up for the levee of their 
masters, still flickering on their curled lips, pre- 
senting the faded remains of their courtly graces, 
to meet the scornful, ferocious, sardonic grin of a 
bloody ruffian, who, whilst he is receiving their 
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homage, is measuring them with his eye, and 
fitting to their size the slider of his guillotine. 
These ambassadors may easily return as good 
courtiers as they went ; but can they ever return 
from that degrading residence loyal and faithful 
subjects ; or with any true affection to their 
master, or true attachment to the constitution, reli- 
gion, or laws of their country? There is great 
danger that they who enter smiling into this Tro- 
phonian cave, will come out of it sad and serious 
conspirators; and such will continue as long as 
they live. They will become true conductors of 
contagion to every country, which has had the 
misfortune to send them to the source of that elec- 
tricity. At best, they will become totally indif- 
ferent to good and evil, to one institution or 
another. This species of indifference is but too 
generally distinguishable in those who have been 
much employed in foreign courts; but, in the pre- 
sent case, the evil must be aggravated without 
measure ; for they go from their country, not with 
the pride of the old character, but in a state of the 
lowest degradation; and what must happen in 
their place of residence can have no effect in raising 
them to the level of true dignity, or of chaste self- 
estimation, either as men or as representatives of 
crowned heads. 
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SCANDAL. 

How comes it that the evil which men say 
spreads so widely and lasts so long, whilst our 
good, kind words don't seem somehow to take root 
and bear blossom I Is it that in the stony hearts 
of mankind these pretty flowers can't find a place 
to grow ! Certain it is that scandal is good brisk 
talk, whereas praise of one's neighbour is by no 
means lively hearing. An acquaintance grilled, 
scored, devilled, and served with mustard and 
cayenne pepper, excites the appetite ; whereas a 
slice of cold friend with currant jelly is but a sickly, 
unrelishiug meat. 

Now, such being the case, my dear worthy Mrs. 
Candour, in whom I know there are a hundred 
good and generous qualities ; it being perfectly 
clear that the good things which we say of our 
neighbours don't fructify, but somehow perish in 
the ground where they are dropped, whilst the evil 
words are wafted by all the winds of scandal, take 
root in all soils, and flourish amazingly — seeing, I 
say, that this conversation does not give us a fair 
chance, suppose we give up censoriousness alto- 
gether, and decline uttering our opinions about 
Brown, Jones, and Eobinson (and Mesdames B., 
J., and R.) at all ? We may be mistaken about 
every one of them We need not go to the ex- 
tent of saying that Mrs. Manning was an amiable 
creature, much misunderstood ; and Jack Thurtell 
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a gallant, unfortunate fellow, not near so black as 
he w« painted ; but we will try and ayoid person- 
alities altogether in talk, won't we! We will range 
the fields of science, dear madam, and communicate 
to each other the pleasing results of our studies. 
We will, if you please, examine the infinitesimal 
wonders of nature through the microscope. We 
will cultivate entomology. We will sit with our 
arms round each other's waists on the pons ad- 
norum^ and see the stream of mathematics flow 
beneath. We will take reftige in cards, and play 
at ^^ beggar my neighbour,'*'' not abuse my neigh- 
bour. We will go to the Zoological Grardens and 
talk freely about the gorilla and his kindred, but 
not talk about people who can talk in their turn. 
Suppose we praise the High Church ? we offend 
the Low Church. The Broad Church ? High and 
Low are both offended. What do you think of 
Lord Derby as a politician ? And what is your 
opinion of Lord Palmerston ? If you please, will 
you play me those lovely variations of " In my 
cottage near a wood V* It is a charming air (you 
know it in French, I suppose ? Ah! te dirai-je, 
mamani) and was a favourite with poor Marie 
Antoinette, I say " poor,'"* because I have a right 
to speak with pity of a sovereign who was renowned 
for so much beauty and so much misfortune. But 
as for giving any opinion on her conduct, saying 
that she was good or bad, or indifferent, goodness 
forbid ! We have agreed we will not be censorious. 
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Let US have a game at cards — at ecarte^ if you 
please. You deal. I ask for cards. I lead the 

deuce of clubs 

What ! there is no deuce ! Deuce take it ! 
What! People fciU go on talking about their 
neighbours, and won't have their mouths stopped 
by cards or ever so much microscopes and aqua- 
riums ! Ah, my poor dear Mrs. Candour, I agree 
with you. By the way, did you ever see anything 
like Lady Godivia Trotter's dress last night? 
People will go on chattering, although we hold our 
tongues ; and, after all, my good soul, what will 
their scandal matter a hundred years hence ! 

Thackeray. 



THE LANTERN IN THE CASTLE YARD. 

In a very wild and remote region of the Scottish 
Highlands, there stood on a rocky height an old 
fortresB. One stormy evening in harvest, its lord 
looked from his window into the darkness, and in 
the well-guarded court of the castle, towards the 
opposite hills, where the tops of the trees, still 
visible, rustled and waved in the dark-blue heavens. 
The rivulet in the valley sent forth a wild, strange 
sound, and the creaking weathercocks clattered and 
brawled as if chiding the storm. 

The scene and the hour were concrenial to the 

p5 
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mind of the lord of the castle. He was no longer 
the mild and indulgent master. His only daughter 
had fled from the fortress with a handsome youth 
far inferior to her in birth, but a sweeter singer and 
harp player than any inhabitant of the wide high- 
lands ; and soon after their flight, the lover was 
found dashed to pieces in the bottom of a rocky 
valley, into which, in the darkness of the night, he 
had Mien. Thereupon the daughter, by an un- 
known pilgrim, sent a letter to her father, say- 
ing, that night having robbed her of her lover, 
her eyes were opened to her fault — that she 
had retired to a convent to do the most severe 
penance, and that her father would never see her 
more. After this event, the lord of the castle 
had become almost as obdurate as the surround- 
ing rocks, and unfeeling as the stony pavement 
of his old fortress. 

As he now looked from the window, he saw in 
the castle yard a lantern, moved backwards and 
forwards as if in the hand of some one, who with 
tottering steps, stole across the area. 

Angrily he called out, " Who goes there !" for 
his domestics bad strict orders to admit no one 
within the walls; and since the flight of the young 
lady, these commands were so rigidly obeyed, that 
it seemed as if lifeless statues alone dwelt within. 

To the lord of the castle there came a soft voice. 
" An old, old woman," it said, " begs some food, 
noble knight." But the humble demand was im- 
petuously refused. 
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" Spy ! vagrant ! witch !**' were the appellations 
showered upon the beggar ; and becaase she did 
not immediately retire, but reiterated her petition 
with a fervent though weak voice, the knight, in 
the wildness of his wrath, called on his blood- 
hounds to hunt the beggar-woman away. Wildly 
did the ferocious dogs rush forth ; but scarcely had 
they approached the old woman, when she touched 
the strongest and fiercest with a slender wand. 
The domestics, who had come out, expected that 
the raging dog would tear her in pieces ; but, howl- 
ing, he returned, and the others laid themselves 
down whining before the beggar. Again the lord 
of the castle urged them on, but they only howled 
and moaned, and lay still. A strange shuddering 
seized him, which redoubled when the old woman 
raised her lantern on high, and her long white hair 
appeared waving in the storm, while with a sad 
and threatening voice, she exclaimed, " Thou in 
the heavens who seest and hearest !" 

Trembling the knight retired from the window, 
and ordered his people to give her what she de- 
manded. The domestics, frightened at the appa- 
rition, placed some food without in a basket, and 
then secured the doors, all the while repeating 
prayers, until they heard the strange old woman 
carry away the food ; and, as she stepped out of 
the castle gates, the hounds moaned mysteriously 
after her. 

From this time, regularly, every third evening 
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the lantern was seen in the castle yard, and no 
sooner did its strange twinkling begin to be visible 
through the darkness, and the light steps heard to 
totter softly over the payement, than the lord of 
the castle hastened back from the window, the 
domestics put out the basket of food, and the 
hounds moaned sorrowftilly till the apparition 
vanished. 

One day — it was now the beginning of winter — 
the knight followed the chase in the wildest part 
of the mountains. Suddenly his hounds darted 
up a steep height, and expecting a good capture, at 
the risk of imminent danger, he forced his shudder- 
ing horse over the slippery, stony ground. Before 
a cavern in the middle of the ascent, the hounds 
stood still; but how felt the knight when the figure 
of a woman stepped to the mouth of the abyss, 
and with a stick drove back the dogs. From the 
long silvery locks of the woman, as well as from 
the restless and low meanings of the hounds, and 
his own internal feelings, he soon perceived that in 
this drear spot the lantern bearer stood before 
him. 

Half frantic he turned his horse's head, buried 
his spurs in its sides, and galloped down the steep, 
accompanied by the yelling hounds, towards the- 
castle. 

Soon after this strange occurrence, the lantern 
was no longer seen in the court of the castle. They 
waited one day — several days — a whole week 
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passed over, bat the apparition did not come. If 
its first appearance had alarmed the lord of the 
castle and his domestics, its disappearance occa- 
sioned still more consternation. They believed 
that the former prognosticated some dreadful 
event, which the latter betokened to be near. On 
the knight this anticipation had a terrible efiect ; 
he became pale and haggard, and his countenance 
assumed such a disturbed appearance, that the 
inmates of the castle were of opinion the apparition 
gave warning of his death. It was not so. 

One day, as was his custom, the knight rode to 
the chase, and in his present distraction of mind, 
he approached unawares that part of the country 
where the old woman with the white hair had 
appeared to him, and which he, from that time, 
had carefully avoided. 

Again the dogs sprung up the height, howl- 
ing and looking fearfully into the cavern. The 
affrighted baron in vain called them back. They 
stood as if fascinated on the dreadful spot ; but on 
this occasion no one appeared to drive them away. 
They then crept into the cavern, and from its dark 
bosom, the knight still heard their moanings and 
cries. At last, summing resolution, he sprung 
from his horse, and with determined courage clam- 
bered up the steep height. 

Advancing into the cavern, he beheld the hounds 
crouched round a wretched mossy couch, on which 
the dead body of a woman lay stretched out. On 
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drawing near her, he recognised the white hair cf 
the formidable lantern bearer. The little horn 
lantern stood near her on the groand, and the fea- 
tures were those of kis only child! More slowly 
than the &ithM hounds, who from the b^^inning 
had known their yonng mistress, did the unhappy 
knight beeome aware whom he saw before him ; 
but to dissipate eyery doubt, there lay on the 
breast of the dead body a billet, on which with her 
own blood her hand had traced the following words: 

'^ In three nights the wanderer s hair became 
white through grief for the death of her loyer. She 
saw it in the brook. Her hair he had often called 
a net in which his life was entangled. Net and 
life were both by one stroke destroyed. She then 
thought of those holy ones of the Church, who, in 
humility, had lived unknown and despised beneath 
the paternal roof; and as a penance, she brought 
alms from her father^s castle, and lived among the 
rocks from which her lover fell. But her penance 
draws near its end, the crimson stream fails. Ah ! 
&th " 

She would have written, "fether," but the 
stream was exhausted, which, with unspeakable 
sorrow, the Knight perceived had issued from a 
deep wound in her left arm. 

He was found by his servants near the corpse in 
silent prayer, his hounds gioaning beside him. 

He buried his daughter in the cavern, from 
which he never after came out. The unhappy 
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hermit forced every one from him ; his faithful dogs 
alone he could not drive away, and mournfully 
they watched together by the grave of their young 
mistress, and beside their sorrowing lord; and 
when he also died, their sad bowlings first made it 
known to the surrounding country. 

Ue la Motte Fouque. 



THE death op an ANGEL. 

The Angel of our Last Hour (whom we so 
harshly call Death) is ever chosen from among the 
mildest and gentlest of angelic beings, in order that 
he may, with compassionate tenderness, withdraw 
life from the sinking heart of man, and convey it, 
with fostering care, from the cold bosom of earth, 
into the genial regions of the heavenly Eden. His 
brother is called the Angel of the First Hour, who 
kisses every mortal twice : the first time, when he 
begins this life, the second time when (without 
pain) he awakes above, and enters smiling upon his 
second life, as he came weeping into this. 

There, where lay battle-fields full of blood and 
suffering, was the Angel of the Last Hour, busily 
employed in drawing fcMrth the trembling souls, 
and his pitying eye became obscured with tears, 
and he exclaimed, '^I will for once die like a 
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mortal, that I may feel his dying pangs, and know 
the better how to soothe him whilst I dissolve his 
life/' The countless host of angels, who are fall of 
love for each other, gathered aroand their compas- 
sionate brother, and promised this beloved compa- 
nion to encircle him at the moment of his death 
with beams of heavenly light, that he might feel 
sare when his hour was come; and his brother, 
whose kiss revives our cold lips, as the morning 
rays open the flower chilled by the night-blast, 
touched his cheek tenderly, and whispered, " When 
next I kiss thee, brother, thou wilt have died to 
earth, and be again amongst us." 

Full of compassion and love, the angel descended 
upon a battle-field, where only one beautifal and 
impetuous youth still survived. His wounded 
bosom still heaved convulsively — ^no one was near 
the dying hero but his affianced bride, of whose hot 
tears he was unconscious, and whose lamentations 
were as unheard by him as the distant battle-cry. 
The angel quickly perceived him ; and resting upon 
him near the form of his beloved one, he drew forth in 
one warm kiss, the struggling life from the shat- 
tered breast ; he gave the soul to his brother angel, 
who, as he carried it upwards, kissed it for the 
second time, and already was its joy begun I 

The Angel of the Last Hour passed like light- 
ning into the vacant form, reanimated the corpse, 
and drove again, with accelerated speed, the warm 
life-blood through the heart. But how did the 
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angel feel in this strange body ? His eye of light 
was obscured by the complication of nervous fluids ; 
his once flying thoughts moved but slowly through 
the heavy medium of the brain ; the soft liquid 
brilliancy of colour, which had seemed hitherto to 
float suspended over all surrounding objects, had 
faded away, and now everything stood sharply out 
against the dry, hot air, with a dazzling and un> 
pleasing glare. His sensations had all become less 
distinct, but more impetuous, and more selfish ; and 
appeared to him rather like mere instincts, such as 
we perceive in the lower animals. Hunger gnawed 
him, thirst consumed him, pain agonised him ; his 
wounded breast bled as it heaved, and his first 
drawn breath was also his first sigh after his for- 
saken heaven. Is this, then, the death of mortals I 
thought he ; but, as he saw not the promised sign, 
and perceived no angels, and no illuminated heaven, 
he concluded that this was their life only. 

Towards evening the earthly strength of the 
Angel became exhausted, and he felt as if some 
overwhelming weight were pressing upon his head : 
'twas Sleep who sent his messenger. The mental 
images became gradually less vivid, and the sha- 
dows which the events of the day had produced in 
his brain, now chased one another in confused and 
colossal forms, and an ever-enlarging and undefined 
world of sensation seemed to overwhelm him: 'twas 
Dream who sent his messenger. At length, the 
death-like veil of sleep folded itself more closely 
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around him ; and he lay entombed, as it wefe, 
within the vault of night, stiff and lonely, like us 
poor mortals. Then, O heavenly Dream ! thou 
didst flit before his soul with thy thousand mirrors, 
and didst present to him in each glass, a host of 
angels and a glorious heaven ; the earthly body, 
with all its thorns, seemed to have fallen £rom him. 
** Ah!" said he, in the ecstacy of a momentary 
forgetfiilness, "my sleep was death!" but, as he 
awoke again with a palpitating heart, full of the 
feelings of human suffering, and looked abroad 
upon the earth, and the night, he said, " It was 
not death, but merely its image, although I have 
seen the stars of heaven and the angels.*"^ 

The bride of the departed hero did not perceive 
that in the person of her beloved, now only an 
angel dwelt ; she still loved the restored sem- 
blance of the vanished soul, and held still fondly 
the hand of him who had been, in reality, with- 
drawn from her. But the Angel responded to the 
affection of her deceived heart, with a truly human 
love, jealous even of his own form ! And now he 
wished not to die until she did, and to love her on 
thus long, and first in heaven to receive her forgive- 
ness for the gentle deceit, which had caused her, 
under the same form, to embrace a lover and an 
angel I But she died first. Grief had bowed the 
head of this sweet flower too rudely, and it fell 
broken upon the grave. Ah ! she sank before the 
weeping Angel, not as the sun, when, amidst 
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admiring nature/ he descends in splendour to the 
ocean, and the burnished waves reflect themselyes 
upon the clouds — but rather as the pale moon at 
midnight when surrounded by a soft halo of silvery 
light, she sits unobserved. Death sent his gentler 
sister, a Swoon, to fetch the bride away ; and it did 
but touch her heart, and the warm blood was 
frozen ! and the roses withered from her cheek, and 
the cold snows of winter (under which, neverthe- 
less, the spring of eternity shoots forth) covered 
her hands and forehead. Then the eyes of the 
Angel burst forth with weeping ; and he hoped his 
soul would free itself in one burning tear, as the 
pearl escapes from the worthless mussel-shell. The 
bride moved once more, and, in her last struggle, 
she raised her eyes to him, pressed him fondly to 
her heart, and, as she kissed him, expired, mur- 
muring, *' I come now to thee, my brother."*' Then 
the Angel felt sure that his heavenly brother had 
indeed sent him the promised token of a kiss, and 
that Death was come ; but no heavenly light en- 
circled him — nothing but the darkness of sorrow ! 
and he sighed that this was not his death, but only 
a mortaPs anguish over the death of another. 

"O ye afflicted mortals,'' exclaimed he, "how 
can ye survive your griefs, how live to be old? 
Since the joyous circle of youthful companions is 
broken again and again, until, at length, all perish ; 
since the graves of your friends serre but as steps 
to lead you down to your own tomb 5 and since 
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your dreary and solitary old age resembles nothing 
so. mach as the evening hoar npon a deserted 
battle-field — O, ye poor mortals, how can your 
hearts endure T" 

The body which had once been animated by the 
soul of the heaven-ascended hero, now brought the 
gentle Angel in contact with unfeeling men, with 
their unjust dealings, their crimes, their disordered 
passions. He perceived that the whole earth was 
enclosed within the many darksome folds of the 
gigantic serpent, sin ; and that he had concealed 
his poisoned head deep in the human breast. Alas ! 
through this gentle heart, which, throughout a past 
eternity had known none but warm-hearted and 
loving angels — through this gentle heart did the 
sharp pangs of hatred now pierce, and the pure 
soul, so fall of love, started back, terrified by the 
anguish of this inward wound. " Ah!'' exclaimed 
he, " the death of mortals is indeed bitter .'' But 
this was not death ; for no angel appeared. 

Thus had he, in a few days, already become 
weary of a life which we endure for half a century ; 
and he longed to return back. The evening sun 
attracted his congenial soul. The splinters which 
had remained in his wound weakened him with 
pain ; and whilst the glow of the setting sun shone 
on his pale cheek, he went forth to seek the grave- 
yard — ^that green background of life ! where lay the 
remains of many empty caskets, from which he had 
himself, in days gone by. helped to withdraw so 
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mAny beauteous jewels ! He placed himself with 
inexpressible longing upon the new-made grave of 
his beloved bride, so lately lost, and turned his 
eyes towards the setting sun. Seated upon this 
favourite mound, he contemplated his suffering 
body, and thought, " Thou wouldst already have 
been laid here, poor heart, and known no fiirther 
pain, if I had not re-animated thee!" Then he 
pondered sadly over the weariness of human life, 
and the convulsive heavings of his wounded side 
showed him some of the pangs with which mankind 
purchase their virtue and their death ; and he re- 
joiced to think that these were spared -to the noble 
soul to whom his body had belonged. The con- 
templation of human virtue affected him deeply ; 
and he wept with emotion as he thought of those, 
who, even amidst the ceaseless cravings of their 
own necessities, and amid the dark clouds and the 
deep mists which obscure the rugged pathway of 
life, never turn away their eye from the bright 
leading star of Duty ; but rather in the darkness 
open wide their compassionate arms to embrace 
those suffering bosoms around whom nothing glim- 
mers but Hope, which, like the sun, but sets upon 
this worid to rise in another hemisphere. 

The excitement of the AngePs feelings re-opened 
the wound, and the purple tide, like tears of the 
soul, flowed freely from his heart over the beloved 
mound : the fast perishing body sunk gently bleed- 
ing upon the grave of the betrothed. And now the 
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evening sun, seen through his tears of delight, 
seemed like a rose-coloured moving sea, and tones 
as of a distant echo vibrated through the liquid 
splendour ! then a dark cloud passed over the 
Angel, and all was night, and he was heavy Tvith 
sleep. And now the beams of heaven's own light 
shone upon him, and he was surrounded by thou- 
sands of glorious angels. " Art thou here again, 
thou deceitfiil Dream T^ he exclaimed. But the 
Angel of the " First Hour" advanced towards him 
from out the glorious light, and gave him the sign 
of the kiss, and said : " That was Death, thou im- 
mortal brother and heavenly friend;" and the 
youth and the beloved bride repeated it softly after 

him. 

* Jean Paul. 



Milton's paradise lost. 



" ParadiseLosf is perhaps the noblest monument 
of human genius. The two first books, by uni- 
versal consent, stand pre-eminent in sublimity. 
Hell and Hell's king have a terrible harmony ; and 
dilate into new grandeur and awfulness, the longer 
we contemplate them. From one element — "solid 
and liquid fire'' — the poet has framed a world of 
horror and suffering, such as imagination had never 
traversed. But fiercer flames than those which en*- 
compass Satan, burn in his own soul. Revenge, 
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exasperated pride, consuming wrath, ambition 
though fallen, yet unconquered by the thunders of 
the Omnipotent, and grasping still at the empire of 
the universe — ^these form a picture more sublime 
and terrible than Hell. Hell yields to the spirit 
which it imprisons. The intensity of its fires re- 
veals the intenser passions and more vehement will 
of Satan ; and the ruined Archangel gathers into 
himself the sublimity of the scene which surrounds 
him. This forms the tremendous interest of these 
wonderful books. We see mind triumphant over 
the most terrible powers of nature. We see un- 
utterable agony subdued by energy of soul. We 
have not indeed in Satan those bursts of passion 
which rive the soul as well as shatter the outward 
frame of Lear. But we have a depth of passion 
which only an Archangel could manifest. The all- 
enduring, all-defying pride of Satan, assuming so 
majestically HelPs burning throne, and coveting 
the diadem which scorches his thunder-blasted 
brow, is a creation requiring in its author the spi- 
ritual energy with which he invests the fallen 
seraph. Some have doubted whether the moral 
effect of such delineations of the storms and terrible 
workings of the soul is good ; whether the interest 
felt in a spirit so transcendently evil as Satan 
favours our sympathies wifb virtue. But our in- 
terest fastens in this and like cases, on what is not 
evil. We gaze on Sat^rU with an awe not unmixed 
with mysterious pleasure, as on a miraculous mani- 
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festation of the potcer of mind. What chains us, 
as with a resistless spell, in such a character, is 
spiritual might made visible by the racking pains 
which it overpowers. There is something kindling 
and ennobling in the consciousness, however awak- 
ened, of the energy which resides in mind; and 
many a virtuous man has borrowed new strength 
from the force, constancy, and dauntless courage of 
evil agents. 

Milton''s description of Satan attests, in various 
ways, the power of his genius. Critics have often 
observed, that the great difficulty of his work was 
to reconcile the spiritual properties of his super- 
natural beings with the human modes of existence, 
which he was obliged to ascribe to them ; and the 
difficulty is too great for any genius wholly to over- 
come ; and we must acknowledge that our enthusi- 
asm is, in some parts of the poem, checked by a 
feeling of incongruity between the spiritual agent, 
and his sphere and mode of agency. But we are 
visited with no such chilling doubts and misgivings 
in the description of Satan in Hell. Imagination 
has here achieved its highest triumph, in imparting 
a character of reality and truth to its most daring 
creations. That world of horrors, though material, 
is yet so remote from our ordinary nature, that a 
spiritual being, exiled from heaven, finds there an 
appropriate home. There is, too, an indefinitenesa 
in the description of Satan's person, which incites 
without shocking the imagination, and aids us to 
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combine in our conception of him the massiness of a 
real form, with the yagueness of spiritual existence. 
To the production of this effect, much depends on 
the first impression given by the poet ; for this is 
apt to follow us through the whole work ; and here 
we think Milton eminently successftil. The first 
glimpse of Satan is given us in the following lines, 
which, whilst too indefinite to provoke the scrutiny 
of the reason, fill the imagination of the reader with 
a form which can hardly be effaced. 

Thus Satan, taUdng to his nearest mate. 
With head np-lift ahove the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed, his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood, * * * 

Paradise Lost, b. L, lines 192—196. 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature ; on each hand the flames, 
Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and, roll*d 
In billows, leave i* th* midst a horrid vale. 

Ibid, 221—224. 

We have more which we should gladly say of 
the delineation of Satan ; especially of the glimpses 
which are now and then given of his deep anguish 
and despair, and of the touches of better feelings 
which are skilfully thrown into the dark picture ; 
both suited and designed to blend with our admira- 
tion, dread, and abhorrence, a measure of that sym- 
pathy and interest with which every living, think- 
ing being ought to be regarded, and without which 

VOL. I. Q 
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all other feelings tend to sin and pain. But there 
is another topic which we cannot leave untouched. 
From Hell we flee to Paradise, a region as lovely 
as Hell is terrible ; and which, to those who do not 
know the universality of true genius, will appear 
doubly wonderful, when considered as the creation 
of the same mind which had painted the infernal 
world. 

Paradise and its inhabitants are in sweet accord- 
ance, and together form a scene of tranquil bliss, 
which calms and soothes, whilst it delights the 
imagination. Adam and Eve, just moulded by the 
hand, and quickened by the breath of God, reflect 
in their countenances and forms, as well as minds, 
the intelligence, benignity, and happpiness of their 
Author. Their new existence has the freshness and 
peacefiilness of the dewy morning. Their souls, 
unsated and untainted, find an innocent joy in the 
youthful creation, which spreads and smiles around 
them. Their mutual love is deep — for it is the 
love of young, unworn, unexhausted hearts, which 
meet in each other the only human objects on whom 
to pour forth their fulness of afiection : and still it 
is serene — ^for it is the love of happy beings, who 
know not suffering even by name ; whose innocence 
excludes not only the tumults, but the thought of 
jealousy and shame; who, ^' imparadised in one 
another's arms,**"* scarce dream of futurity — so 
blessed is their present being. We will not say 
that we envy our first parents, for we feel that 
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there may be higher happiness th^n theirs — a hap- 
piness won through struggle with inward and out- 
ward foes, the happiness of power and moral victory, 
the happiness of disinterested sacrifices and wide- 
spread love, the happiness of boundless hope, and 
of "thoughts which wander through eternity/' 
Still, there are times when the spirit, oppressed 
with pain, worn with toil, tired of tumult, sick at 
the sight of guilt, wounded in its love, bafiled in its 
hope, and trembling in its faith, almost longs for 
the "wings of a dove, that it may fly away,'* and 
take refuge amidst " the shady bowers," the " ver- 
nal airs," the " roses without thorns," the quiet, 
the beauty, the loveliness of Eden. It is the con- 
trast of this deep peace of Paradise with the storms 
of life, which gives to the fourth and fifth books of 
this poem a charm so irresistible, that not a few 
would relinquish the two first books, with all their 
sublimity, than part with these. It has sometimes 
been said, that the English language has no good 
pastoral poetry. We would ask, in what age or 
country has the pastoral reed breathed such sweet 
strains as are borne to us on " the odoriferous wings 
of gentle gales'** from Milton's Paradise f 

We should not fulfil our duty were we not to 
say one word on what has been justly celebrated — 
the harmony of Milton's versification. His num- 
bers have the prime charm of expressiveness. They 
vary with, and answer to the depth, or tenderness, 
or sublimity of conceptions, and hold intimate 

q2 
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alliance with the soul. Like Michael Angelo, in 
whose hands the marble was said to be flexible, he 
bends our language, which foreigners reproach with 
hardness, into whatever forms the subject demands. 
All the treasures of sweet and solemn sound are 
at his command. Words, harsh and discordant in 
the writings of less gifted men, flow through his 
poetry in a ftiU stream of harmony. This power 
over language is not to be ascribed to Milton's 
musical ear ; it belongs to the soul. It is a gift 
or exercise of genius, which has power to impress 
itself on whatever it touches, and finds or frames 
in sounds, motions, and material forms, correspon- 
dences and harmonies with its own fervid thoughts 
and feelings. 

Channing. 



COMBAT BETWEEN ARNALD OF MARAVIGLIA AND 
THE TWO MOORISH KNIGHTS FOR THE STAR- 
JEWEL. 

The enclosure wherein the three knights now 
stood was very large and perfectly circular; around 
its limits were ranged a gay and many-coloured 
throng of spectators, who, according to the light 
and almost reckless custom of their nation, had 
assembled, eager to behold the approaching combat 
for life and death, as though it were some gay 
spectacle of the theatre. On lofty scaffoldings. 
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corered with rich carpets and cushions, sate a mul- 
titade of beautiinl ladies. Queen Soleyma, the 
most beautiful of all, sate upon the richest cushions 
beneath a canopy blue as the heavens. She was 
inexpressibly fascinating and magnificent to look 
upon, in her glittering adornments of jewellery, her 
brows girt with a sparkling turban, which did not, 
however, wholly conceal the dark abundance of her 
tresses, but rather displayed their wavy rings more 
gracefully and to greater advantage. Gryba^s gaze 
of fire was ever directed towards her, and she 
appeared to observe it with a well-pleased smile. 
A maid, when the three champions passed before 
her to pay their reverence, drooped his head as if 
dazzled, as he had done when he first beheld her. 
But he speedily recalled the idea of Alearda, as 
she had appeared to him in her heavenly purity on 
that festive eve on the plain before Castle Bisiers,^ 
when she came forth upon the hill in her calm and 
benignant beauty ; and from that moment he was 
able to gaze firmly, and with unquivering eyelids, 
upon the sun of mere earthly loveliness which now 
illumined the battle-field. When he had taken up 
his position, having been conducted to it by two 
Moorish warriors, he contemplated the figure of 
Balta, who stood opposite to him. The youthful 
artist suffered the calm light of his eyes to rest 
for a moment upon Soleyma; but then he lifted 
them up, at once brighter and more calm, to the 
free and cloudless skies, and Amald understood in 
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a moment what that gesture signified, and what 
yision manifested itself to him in the heavens. 

It was not jet decided who should be the first 
to do battle with the tronbadonr. Fonr. pages 
carrying a great silver vase now approached Gryba 
and Balta; they were followed by fonr others 
bearing a lofty pedestal, covered with puq>le hang- 
ings, whereon the vase was carefully deposited. 
The two competitors now received a pair of costly 
dice, shaped of the purest gold, and having the 
ciphers inlaid with precious stones. Gryba threw 
first ; he gazed discontentedly into the vase. When 
Balta^s die had fallen, three aged Moorish princes, 
who had stationed themselves by the vase as wit- 
nesses, declared that the right of the first engage- 
ment belonged to the cavalier Balta. All except 
the two combatants quitted the area of battle, and 
Gryba also rode slowly out of the lists. A loud 
clarion-peal now resounded above the plain, making 
the very air tremble. Instantly, Amald and Balta 
put their horses to a full gallop, entered the circle 
with the speed of lightning, and rode rapidly 
around its outer limits, occasionally menaucing 
each other with their javelins. From time to time 
the warriors stood upright in their wide and closely- 
buckled stirrups, advancing the left shoulder, and 
covering head or breast with the shield, as the 
direction which the missile was apparently about 
to take warned them. The well -trained horses 
dashed unweariedly around their appointed way, 
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never varying the pace of their gallop, and never 
requiring either spur or rein. 

Suddenly Balta'*s lance whirred through the air, 
and, true to its aim, rebounded from the shield which 
Amald rapidly interposed, making the air quiver 
with its clash, and falling to earth in the midst of 
the spectators, who at first started back with cries 
of terror, but afterwards contended together for the 
glittering weapon with shouts and laughter. 

Immediately afterwards Balta hurled his second 
spear. Slightly grazing the neck of Arnald'*s steed, 
it glanced harmlessly aside, and buried itself ell- 
deep in the turfy ground. Amald ilimg his own 
weapon almost at the same moment; but Balta, 
impatient of his failure with the javelin, had 
wheeled his horse hastily around, in order to 
charge his antagonist with drawn sword, so that 
the animal, in the very act of turning, received in 
his forehead the missile which had been intended 
for his master, and rearing wildly, fell over, carry- 
ing his rider with him. Frantic with agony, the 
steed struggled to his feet in a moment, and 
galloped furiously around the lists, with the javelin 
in its forehead, dragging the dismounted knight — 
whose left spur had become inextricably entangled 
in the rich housings — hither and thither, appa- 
rently without the possibility of rescue. A loud 
cry of horror resounded along the ranks of the 
spectators, maddening still further the terrified 
and suffering horse. 
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But Arnald was out of the saddle in a moment. 
" Holy Virgin ! Balta !" he cried in dismay ; and 
dauntlessly springing across the path of the raging 
animal, he seized the reins, and compelled it to 
stand still, by a grasp to which wrath and anxiety 
lent the strength of a lion. The frantic steed at- 
tempted to strike Arnald both with hoofs and teeth, 
but the latter neither shrank nor swerved aside, 
and at length gave the animal an angry stroke on 
the bit, so that it fell a second time, but fortunately 
not against Balta. And now a crowd of grooms 
and pages ran to their assistance ; Balta was easily 
extricated from the housings, and the foaming beast 
led out of the lists. 

Somewhat pale from his fall, and his peril of 
death, but friendly and composed as ever, Balta 
advanced to Arnald, stretching out his hand and 
saying, " Thou hast merited thy victory by right 
brotherly conduct, thou noble hero. My claim on 
the star-jewel is yielded to thine.**' 

He had exerted himself to speak as loudly as 
possible ; and now the victory of Arnald was an- 
nounced by the joyous strains of lute and clarion, 
while many a wreath, woven of the earliest spring- 
flowers, was thrown by fair hands to the valiant 
minstrel-warrior. 

"God speed you on your last encounter !'' said 
Balta, smiling as he went, somewhat exhausted, out 
of the lists. 

Fresh and joyous, Gryba sprang within the bar- 
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riers, gallantly saluting the Queen Soleyma, and 
greeting his antagonist with friendly warmth ; and 
the circling course, swift as the wind, began again. 
But this time, the irrepressible ardour of the Moor- 
ish knight, the hopeful impatience for victory of 
the Provencal warrior, allowed no deliberation. 
With lightning speed, yet with fearful certainty of 
aim, each hurled, in rapid succession, his two jave- 
lins. Blood streamed from Gryba's head and side, 
and from Arhald's right shoulder. The latter un- 
sheathed his good sword, but felt his arm grow 
heavy and feeble from the streaming wound. '*'Me- 
thinks I must needs die," said he within himself; 
" for without the star-jewel I will never return." 

Then Gryba swung himself out of the saddle, 
and cried, " Forward to the fight, brave Mara- 
viglia ! sword to sword, and arm to arm, and leave 
we our horses loose !'' 

With effort, but with knightly grace, Arnald 
dismounted, cast his shield upon his shoulder, and 
grasping his sword with both hands, that he might 
swing it aloft with the more terrible effect, charged 
furiously against Gryba. 

Meanwhile the Moorish warrior had also suffered 
his light shield to glide back along its purple strins^, 
but with a widely different object. For, with his 
left arm he parried Arnald's shattering sword- 
stroke, whereat, indeed, the scales of his golden 
panoply sprang asunder, but neither sleeve nor 
skin was pierced, and then in a moment, he had 

q5 
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ruBhed within the guard of his adversary, grasped 
him around the waist with both arms — letting his 
sword hang by its strap fronti his wrist — and with 
great strength and skill hurled him to the ground. 
Kneeling upon his breast, he cried, ^^ Brave Mara- 
viglia, the star-jewel is mine V 

*' My life, perhaps," cried Amald, in answer, 
" but the star-jewel neither now nor ever, while 
breath is left me !" 

Gryba strove to ring the sword-hilt out of his 
grasp. Amald loosed the hold of his left hand 
thereon, desperately struggling to clench it with 
the fingers of the wounded right; then drawing 
forth with his free hand the dagger of Alearda, in 
a moment, the glittering weapon was plunged into 
Gryba's arm, just where the golden plates had pre- 
viously been hewn asunder, and the stroke was fol- 
lowed by a gurgling torrent of blood. 

Startled by the sudden pain, the Moorish warrior 
relaxed his hold, and with the last effort of expiring 
strength, the troubadour extricated himself; and 
now the two heroes stood for a moment opposite to 
each other, leaning on their swords, pale, bleeding, 
and breathless. A wondering and sorrowful silence 
filled the whole assembly. 

Amald was the first who attempted to recover 
himself for a new attack. He did, indeed, succeed in 
lifting his sword with both hands, though by a great 
and visible effort ; and with a noble demeanour he 
advanced, ready for battle. But after he had made a 
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few steps forward, he was constrained to halt, and 
once more to plant his sword in the earth, support- 
ing himself with difficulty, by resting his clasped 
hands on the hilt. Gryba, on the other hand, 
could not, with all his efforts, succeed in standing 
without his sustaining weapon. He became paler 
and paler every moment, as the blood flowed more 
and more rapidly from his wounds. 

Then the three aged Moorish princes advanced 
into the lists, and commanded, by virtue of thetr 
knightly office, as judges of the field, that the com- 
bat should cease for the present, and should not be 
renewed till both the noble warriors should be en- 
tirely healed of their wounds. The esquires now 
approached to lead the two bleeding knights out of 
the area ; but Arnald, with authoritative earnest- 
ness, sfgned to those on his side to stand back ; 
and as soon as Gryba observed the gesture, he ex- 
erted the little remnant of his strength, and fol- 
lowed the example of his friend. 

"That the battle is ended for to-day," said 
Arnald, speaking as loudly and distinctly as he 
possibly could, *' good ! I must needs be content 
to submit. But that after our complete recovery, 
we should renew and finish the combat vfhich we 
have here bugun — nay, deaf Gryba, thou muel 
thyself be conscious that must not be. I have 
waited long enough for this encounter ; I neithM* 
can nor will depart hence, leaving the issue uncer- 
tain. See, Gryba; from this moment I bid thee 
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defiance concerning the star-jewel. Wherever it 
may be, day or night, secretly or openly, I will 
take it away from thee ; and thou knowest I am 
acquainted with the place of its concealment. Hide 
it, then — I counsel thee in all friendship — hide it 
elsewhere ; yet, wheresoever thou mayest place it, 
I will seek it out and make myself master of it, or 
else lie dead upon the spot." 

" God forbid the last !" said Gryba, afibction- | 

ately, as he gradually sank, in graceful exhaustion, | 

upon the battle-field. But a moment afterwards he 
upraised himself gladsomely and proudly, adding, 
" But I am still as far from having received my 
death-wound, as thou art from having won the star- ' 

jewel. From its present abode it shall not stir, for | 

terrible are the sentinels — thou hast seen them 
thyself, Maraviglia — who keep watch be^de the 
chamber. Moreover, I will dwell for the fiiture in 
the lower apartments of the castle ;' and herewith, 
dear brother, I cheerfully accept thy defiance." 

The troubadour turned towards him with eifort, 
and their hands met in the clasp of friendship. 
Then they signed to their esquires, who approa(;hed 
with litters, and carried the two combatants out of 
the lists. The ladies, full of wonder, departed from 
their seats; the crowd dispersed, wondering and 
astonished ; and Soleyma, very pale and with tears 
in her eyes, withdrew to her enchanted chateau of 
pleasaunce. 

De la Motte Fouque. 
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ORATORICAL EXTRACTS. 

HANNIBAL TO HIS SOLDIERS. 

I know not, soldiers, whether - you or your pri- 
soners be encompassed by fortune with the stricter 
bonds and necessities. Two seas enclose you on the 
right and left ; — not a ship to flee to for escaping. 
Before you is the Po, a river broader and more 
rapid than the Rhone ; behind you are the Alps, 
over which, even when your numbers were undi- 
minished, you were hardly able to force a passage. 
Here then, soldiers, you must either conquer or 
die, the very first hour you meet the enemy. But 
the same fortune which has thus laid you under 
the necessity of fighting, has set before your eyes 
those rewards of victory, than which no men are 
ever wont to wish for greater from the immortal 
gods. Should we by our valour recover only Sicily 
and Sardinia, which were ravished from our fathers, 
those would be no inconsiderable prizes. Yet what 
are these ? The wealth of Rome, whatever riches 
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she has heaped together in the spoils of nations, all 
these, with the masters of them, will be yours. 
You have been long enough employed in driving 
the cattle upon the vast mountains of Lusitania 
and Oeltiberia ; you have hitherto met with no re- 
ward worthy of the labours and dangers you have 
undergone. The time is now come to reap the full 
recompense of your toilsome marches over so many 
mountains and rivers, and through so many nations, 
all of them in arms. This is the place which for- 
tune has appointed to be the limit of your labours ; 
it is here that you will finish your glorious warfare, 
and receive an ample recompense of your completed 
service. For I would not have you imagine that 
victory will be as difficult as the name of a Roman 
war is great and sounding. It has often happened 
that a despised enemy has given a bloody battle, 
and the most renowned kings and nations have by 
a small force been overthrown. And if you but 
take away the glitter of the Roman name, what is 
there wherein they may stand in competition with 
you ? For (to say nothing of your services in war 
for twenty years together with so much valour 
and success) from the very pillars of Hercules, 
from the ocean, from the utmost bounds of the 
earth, through so many warlike nations of Spain 
and Gaul, are you not come hither victorious ? 
And with whom are you now to fight ! With raw 
soldiers, an undisciplined army, beaten, vanquished. 
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besieged by the Grauls the very last summer, an 
army unknown to their leader, and unacquainted 
with him. 

Or shall I, who was born I might almost say, 
but certainly brought up, in the tent of my fether, 
that most excellent general ; shall I, the conqueror 
of Spain and Gaul, and not only of the Alpine 
nations, but, which is greater yet, of the Alps 
themselves ; shall I compare myself with this half 
year captain ? A captain ! before whom, should one 
place the two armies without their ensigns, I am 
persuaded he would not know to which of them he 
is consul ! I esteem it no small advantage, soldiers, 
that there is not one among you, who has not often 
been an eye-witness of my exploits in war; not 
one of whose valour I mvself have not been a 
spectator, so as to be able to name the times and 
places of his noble achievements ; that with sol- 
diers, whom I have a thousand times praised and 
rewarded, and whose pupil I was before I became 
their general, I shall march against an army of 
men, strangers to one another. 

On what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold 
'^all full of courage and strength; a veteran infantry ! 
a most gallant cavalry ! you, my allies, most 
&ithAil and valiant; you, Carthaginians, whom 
not only your country's cause, but the justest 
anger, impels to battle. The hope, the courage of 
assailants, is always greater than of those who act 
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upon the defensive. With hostile banners dis- 
played, you are come down upon Italy ; you bring 
the war. Grief, injuries, indignities, fire your 
minds and spur you forward to revenge. First, 
they demanded me ; that I, your general, should 
be delivered up to them ; next, all of you, who 
had fought at the siege of Saguntum ; and we were 
to be put to death by the extremest tortures. 
Proud and cruel nation ! everything must be yours, 
and at your disposal ! you are to prescribe to us 
with whom we shall make war, with whom we shall 
make peace ! you are to set us bounds ; to shut us 
up within hills and rivers ; but you — you are not 
to observe the limits which yourselves have fixed ! 
" Pass not the Iberus.'' What next ? " Touch 
not the Saguntines ;*' Saguntum is upon the 
Iberus. " Move not a step towards that city."*^ It 
is a small matter, then, that you have deprived us 
of our ancient possessions, Sicily and Sardinia ; 
you would have Spain too ? Well, we shall yield 
Spain ; and then — you will pass into Africa ! will 
pass, did I say ? This very year they ordered one 
of their consuls into Africa; the other, into Spain. 
No, soldiers, there is nothing left for us but what 
we can vindicate with our swords. Come on then ! 
be men ! the Romans may with more safety be 
cowards. They have their own country behind 
, them, have places of refuge to flee too, and are 
secure from danger in the roads thither ; but for 
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you there is no middle fortune between death and 
victory. Let this be but well fixed in your minds, 
and once again, I say — ^you are conquerors ! 

LiVY. 



THE SCYTHIAN AMBASSADOR TO ALEXANDER. 

If your person were as gigantic as your desires, 
the world would not contain you. Your right hand 
would touch the east, and your left the west, at the 
samo time. You grasp at more than you are equal 
to. From Europe you reach Asia : from Asia you 
lay hold on Europe. And if you should conquer 
all mankind, you seem disposed to wage war with 
woods and snows, with rivers and wild beasts, and 
to attempt to subdue nature. But have you con- 
sidered the usual state of things ? Have you re- 
flected, that great trees are many years in growing 
to their height, and are cut down in an hour. It 
is foolish to think of the fruit only, without consi- 
dering the height you have to climb, to come at it. 
Take care lest, while you strive to reach the top, 
you fall to the ground, with the branches you have 
laid hold on. The lion, when dead, is devoured by 
ravens : and rust consumes the hardness of iron. 
There is nothing so strong, but it is in danger from 
what is weak. It will therefore be your wisdom to 
take care how you venture beyond your reach. 
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Besides, what have you to do with the Scythians, 
or the Scythians with you ? We have never invaded 
Macedon : why should you attack Scythia ? We 
inhabit vast deserts and pathless woods, where we 
do not want to hear the name of Alexander. We 
are not disposed to submit to slavery ; and we have 
no ambition to tyrannise over any nation. That 
you may understand the genius of the Scythians, 
we present you with a yoke of oxen, an arrow, and 
a goblet. We use these respectively in our com- 
merce with friends and with foes. We give to our 
friends the corn, which we raise by the labour of 
our oxen. With the goblet we join with them in 
pouring drink offerings to the gods; and with 
arrows we attack our enemies. We have con- 
quered those who have attempted to tyrannise over 
over us in our own country, and likewise the kings 
of the Medes and Persians, when they made unjust 
war upon us ; and we have opened to ourselves a 
way into Egypt. You pretend to be the punisher 
of robbers ; and are yourself the general robber of 
mankind. You have taken Lydia; you have 
seized Syria 5 you are master of Persia ; you have 
subdued the Dactrians, and attacked India. All 
this will not satisfy you, unless you lay your greedy 
and insatiable hands upon our flocks and our herds. 
How imprudent is your conduct ! you grasp at 
riches, the possession of which only increases your 
avarice. You increase your hunger by what should 
produce satiety ; so that the more you have the 
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more you desire. But have you forgot how long 
the conquest of the Bactrians detained you? While 
you were subduing them, the Sogdians revolted. 
Your victories serve no other purpose than to find 
you employment by producing new wars. For the 
business of every conquest is twofold ; to win, and 
to preserve. And though you may be the greatest 
of warriors, you must expect that the'nations you 
conquer will endeavour to shake off the yoke as last 
as possible. For what people chooses to be under 
foreign dominion ? If you will cross the Tanais, 
you may travel over Scythia, and observe how ex- 
tensive a territory we inhabit. But to conquer us is 
quite another business. Your army is loaded with 
the cumbrous spoils of many nations. You will 
find the poverty of the Scythians, at one time, too 
nimble for your pursuit; and at another time, 
when you think we are fled far enough from you, 
you will have us surprise you in your camp. For 
the Scylhians attack with no less vigour than they 
fly. Why should we put you in mind of the vast- 
ness of the country you will have to conquer! The 
deserts of Scythia are commonly talked of in 
Greece; and all the world knows that our delight 
is to dwell at large, and not in towns or planta- 
tions. It will therefore be your wisdom to keep 
with strict attention what you have gained. Catch- 
ing at more, you may lose what you have. We 
have a proverbial saying in Scythia, that fortune 
has no feet, and is furnished only with hands, to 
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distribute her capricious favours ; and with fins, to 
elude the grasp of those to whom she has been 
bountiftil. You give yourself out to be a god, the 
son of Jupiter Ammon. It suits the character of 
a god to bestow favours on mortals, not to deprive 
them of what good they have. But if you are no 
god, reflect on the precarious condition of huma- 
nity. You will thus show more wisdom than by 
dwelling on those subjects which have puffed up 
your pride and made you forget yourself. You 
see how little you are likely to gain by attempting 
the conquest of Scythia. On the other hand, you 
may, if you please, have in us a valuable alliance. 
We command the borders of both Europe and Asia. 
There is nothing between us and Bactria but the 
river Tanais : and our territory extends to Thrace; 
which, as we have heard, borders on Macedon. If 
you decline attacking us in a hostile manner, you 
may have our friendship. Nations which have 
never been at war are on an equal footing. But 
it is in vain that confidence is reposed in a con- 
quered people. There can be no sincere friendship 
between the oppressor and the oppressed. Even 
in peace, the latter think themselves entitled to the 
rights of war against the former. We will, if you 
think good, enter into a treaty with you, according 
to our manner, which is not by signing, sealing, 
and taking the gods to witness as is the Grecian 
custom, but by doing actual services. The Scy- 
thians are not used to promise, but to perform 
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without promising. And they think an appeal to 
the gods superfluous ; for that those who have no 
regard for the esteem of men, will not hesitate to 
offend the gods by perjury. You may therefore 
consider with yourself, whether you had better 
have a people of such a character, and so situated 
as to have it in their power either to serve you, or 
to annoy you, according as you treat them, for 
allies, or for enemies. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS. 



BRUTUS ON THE DEATH OP C-ffiSAR. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for 
my cause : and be silent, that you may hear. Believe 
me for mine honour, and have respect to mine 
honour, that you may believe. Censure me in your 
wisdom, and awake your senses, that you may be 
the better judge. If there be any in this assembly, 
any dear firiend of Csesars, to him I say that 
Urutus^ love to Caesar was no less than his. If 
then that friend demand, why Brutus rose against 
Caesar, this is my answer : Not that I loved Csesar 
less, but that I loved Bome more. Had you rather 
Caesar were living, and die all slaves ; than that 
Caesar were dead, to live all freemen ? As Caesar 
loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I 
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rejoice at it ^ as he was valiant, I honour him ; but 
as he was ambitious, I slew him. There are tears 
for his love, joy for his fortune, honour for bis 
valour, and death for his ambition. Who'^s here 
so base, that would be a bondman? If any, speak; 
for him have I offended. Who's here so rude, that 
would not be a Roman ? If any, speak ; for him 
have I offended. Who'^s here so vile, that will not 
love his country ? If any, speak ; for him have I 
offended. I pause for a reply. 

None ? then none have I offended. I have done 
no more to Caesar than you should do to Brutus. 
The question of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ; 
his glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; 
nor his offences enforced, for which he suffered 
death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Marc Antony ; 
who, though he had no hand in his death, shall 
receive the benefit of his dying — a place in the com- 
monwealth ; as which of you shall not ? With this 
I depart : That as I slew my best lover for the good 
of Rome, I have the same dagger for myself, when 
it shall please my country to need my death. 

Shakspere. 



CURRAN FOR HAMILTON ROWAN. 

This paper, gentlemen, insists upon the necessity 
of emancipating the Catholics of Ireland ; and that 
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is charged as part of the libel. If they had waited 
another year — if they had kept this prosecution 
impending for another year — how much would re- 
main for a jury to decide upon, I should be at a 
loss to discover. It seems as if the progress of 
public information was eating away the ground of 
the prosecution. Since the commencement of the 
prosecution, this part of the libel has unluckily 
received the sanction of the legislature. In that 
interval, our Catholic brethren have obtained that 
admission, which it seems it was a libel to propose. 
In what way to account for this, I am really at a 
loss. Have any alarms been occasioned by the 
emancipation of our Catholic brethren ? , Has the 
bigoted malignity of any individuals been crushed ? 
or has the stability of the government, or that of 
the country, been weakened ? or is one million of 
subjects stronger than four millions ? Do you think 
that the benefit they received, should be poisoned 
by the sting of vengeance ? If you think so, you 
must say to them, '* You have demanded emanci- 
pation, and you have got it, but we abhor your 
persons ; we are outraged at your success ; and we 
will stigmatize, by a criminal prosecution, the 
adviser of that relief which you have obtained from 
the voice of your country.'^ I ask you, do you 
think, as honest men, anxious for the public tran- 
quillity, conscious that there are wounds not yet 
completely cicatrized, that you ought to speak this 
language, at this, time, to men who are too much 
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disposed to think that in this very emancipation 
they have been saved from their own parliament, 
by the humanity of their sovereign? or do you 
wish to prepare them for the revocation of these 
improvident concessions I Do you think it wise or 
humane, at this moment, to insult them, by stick- 
ing up in a pillory the man who dared to stand 
forth as their advocate i I put it to your oaths : 
do yon think that a blessing of that kind — that a 
victory obtained by justice over bigotry and op- 
pression — should have a stigma cast upon it, by an 
ignonimous sentence upon men bold and honest 
enough to propose that measure! to propose the 
redeeming of religion from the abuses of the church, 
the reclaiming; of three millions of men from bond- 
age, and giving liberty to all who had a right to 
demand it ; giving, I say, in the so-much-censured 
words of this paper, " Universal Emancipation !" 
I speak in the spirit of the British law, which 
makes liberty commensurate with, and inseparable 
from, British soil ; which proclaims even to the 
stranger and sojourner, the moment he sets his foot 
on British earth, that the ground on which he 
treads is holy, and consecrated by the genius of 
Universal Emancipation. No matter in what lan- 
guage his doom may have been pronounced ; no 
matter what complexion incompatible with freedom ; 
an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon 
him; no matter in what disastrous battle his 
liberty may have been cloven down; no matter 
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with what solemnities he may have been devoted 
upon the altar of slavery : the first moment he 
touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the 
god sink together in the dust; his soul walks 
abroad in her own majesty; his body swells beyond 
the measure of his chains, that burst from around 
him ; and he stands redeemed, regenerated, and dis- 
enthralled by the irresistible genius of Universal 
Emancipation. 



MR. PITT'S REPLY TO HORACE WALPOLE. 

Sir — The atrocious crime of being a young man, 
which the honourable gentleman has with such 
spirit and decency charged upon me, I shall neither 
attempt to palliate nor deny, but content myself 
with wishing that I may be one of those whose 
follies may cease with their youth, and not of that 
number who are ignorant in spite of experience. 

Whether youth can be attributed to any man as 
a reproach, I will not, sir, assume the province of 
determining; but surely age may become justly 
contemptible, if the opportunities which it brings 
have passed away without improvement, and vice 
appear to prevail when the passions have subsided. 
The wretch that, after having seen the conse- 
quences of a thousand errors, continues still to 
blunder, and whose age has only added obstinacy 

VOL. I. R 
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to stupidity, is surely the object either of abhor- 
rence or contempt, and deserves not that his grey 
head should secure him from insult. 

Much more, sir, is he to be abhorred, who as he 
has advanced in age has receded from virtue, and 
become more wicked with less temptation, who 
prostitutes himself for money which he cannot 
enjoy, and spends the remains of his life in the 
ruin of his country. 

But youth, sir, is not my only crime: I have 
been accused of acting a theatrical part. A thea- 
trical part may either imply some peculiarities of 
gesture, or a dissimulation of my real sentiments, 
and the adoption of the opinions and language of 
another man. 

In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling 
to be confiited, and deserves only to be mentioned 
that it may be despised. I am at liberty, like 
every other man, to use my own language; and 
though I may perhaps have some ambition to 
please this gentleman, I shall not lay myself under 
any restraint, nor very solicitously copy his diction 
or his mien, however matured by age or modelled 
by experience. 

But, if any man shall, by charging me with 
theatrical behaviour, imply that I utter any senti- 
ments but my own, I shall treat him as a calum- 
niator and a villain; nor shall any protection 
shelter him from the treatment which he deserves. 
I shall on such an occasion, without scruple. 
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trample upon all those forms with which wealth 
and dignity entrench themselves, nor shall any- 
thing but age restrain my resentment — age which 
always brings one privilege, that of bemg insolent 
and supercilious without punishment. 

But with regard, sir, to those whom I have 
offended, I am of opinion that if I had acted a 
borrowed part, I should have avoided their censure ; 
the heat that offended them is the ardour of my 
conviction, and that zeal for the service of my 
country which neither hope nor fear shall influence 
me to suppress. I will not sit unconcerned while 
my liberty is invaded, nor look in silence upon 
public robbery. I will exert my endeavours, at 
whatever hazard, to repel the aggressor, and drag 
the thief to justice, whoever may protect him in 
his viUany, and whoeyer may partake of his 
plunder. 



DESCRIPTION OF JUNIUS. 

Where then, sir, shall we look for the origin of 
this relaxation of the laws and all government? 
How comes this Junius to have broken through 
the cobwebs of the law, and to range uncontrolled, 
unpunished through the land ? The myrmidons of 
the court have been long and are still pursuing 
him in vain. They will not spend their time upon 

r2 
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me, or you, or you : no, they disdain snch yennin 
when the mighty boar of the forest, that has 
broken through all their toils, is before them. But, 
what will all their efforts avail ! No sooner has 
he wounded one, than he lays down another dead 
at his feet. For my part, when I saw his attack 
upon the king, I own my blood ran cold. I thought 
he had ventured too fiir, and that there was an end 
of his triumphs. Not that he had not asserted 
many truths. Yes, sir, there are, in that com- 
position, many bold truths by which a wise prince 
might profit. It was the rancour and venom with 
which I was struck. In these respects the North 
Briton is as much inferior to him as in strength, 
wit, and judgment. But while I expected from 
this daring flight his final ruin and fall, behold 
him rising still higher, and coming down souse 
upon both houses of parliament. Yes, he did 
make you his quarry, and you still bleed from the 
wounds of his talons. You crouched and still 
crouch beneath his rage. Nor has he dreaded the 
terror of your brow, sir ; he has attacked even you 
— he has — ^and I believe you have no reason to 
triumph in the encounter. In short, after carry- 
ing away our royal eagle in his pounces, and dash- 
ing him against a rock, he has laid you prostrate. 
King, Lords, and Commons, are but the sport of 
his fury. Were he a member of this House, what 
might not be expected from his knowledge, his 
firmness, and integrity ! He would be easily by 
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his contempt of all danger, by his penetration, by 
hia vigour. Nothing would escape his vigilance 
and activity. Bad ministers could conceal nothing 
from his sagacity, nor could promises nor threats 
induce him to conceal anything from the public. 

Burke; 



DESCRIPTION OP THE QUEEN OF FRANCE. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw 
the Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at 
Versailles ; and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delight- 
ful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, 
decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she 
just began to move in, glittering like the morning 
star, fall of life, and splendour, and joy. Oh, what 
a revolution ! and what a heart must I have to 
contemplate without emotion that elevation and 
that fall! Little did I dream that, when she 
added titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, 
distant, respectful love, that she should ever be 
obliged to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace 
concealed in that bosom ; little did I dream that I 
should have lived to see such disasters fallen upon 
her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of men 
of honour and of cavaliers. I thought ten thou- 
sand swords must have leaped from their scabbards 
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to avenge even a look that threatened her with 
insult. But the age of ehivalry is gone. That of 
sophisters, economists, and calculators, has suc- 
ceeded; and the glory of Europe is extinguished 
for oyer. Never, never more shall we behold that 
generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud sub- 
mission, that dignified obedience, that subordina- 
tion of the heart which kept alive, even in servitude 
itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The un- 
bought grace of life, the cheap defence of nations, 
the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprize 
is gone. It is gone, that sensibility of principle, 
that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a 
wound, which inspired courage whilst it mitigated 
ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, and 
under which vice itself lost half its evil, by Josing 
all its grossness. 

Burke. 



ON NEGRO SLAVERY. 



I trust that at length the time is come, when 
parliament will no longer bear to be told that slave- 
owners are the best law-givers on slavery; no 
longer suffer our voice to roll across the Atlantic 
in empty warnings and fruitiess orders. . Tell me 
not of rights, talk not of the property of the planter 
in his slaves. I deny his right — I acknowledge 
not the property. The principles, the feelings of 
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our oommon nature; rise in rebellion against it. 
Se the appeal made to the understanding or to the 
heart, the sentence is the same that rejects it. In 
vain you tell me of laws that sanction such a claim! 
There is a law above all the enactments of human 
codes, the same throughout the world, the same in 
all times ; such as it was before the daring genius 
of Columbus pierced the night of ages, and opened 
to one world the sources of power, wealth, and 
knowledge, to another all unutterable woes — such is 
it at this day : it is the law written by the finger 
of God on the heart of man; and by that law, 
unchangeable and eternal — ^while men despise fraud, 
and loathe rapine, and hate blood — they shall re- 
ject with indignation the wild and guilty fantasy, 
that man can hold property in man. In vain you 
appeal to treaties — to covenants between nations. 
The covenants of the Almighty, whether the old 
covenant or the new, denounce such unholy preten- 
sions. To these laws did they of old refer who 
maintained the African trade. Such treaties did 
they cite, and not untruly; for by one shameful 
compact you bartered the glories of Blenheim for 
the traffic in blood. Yet in despite of law and of 
treaty, that infernal traffic is now destroyed, and 
its votaries put to death like other pirates. How 
came this change to pass ! Not assuredly by pai^ 
Kament leading the way — but the country at 
length awoke, the indignation of the people was 
kindled; it descended in thunder and smote this 
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traffic, and scattered its guilty profits to the winds. 
Now then let the planters beware, let their assem- 
blies beware, let the government at home beware, 
let the parliament beware ! The same country is 
once more awake— awake to the condition of negro 
slavery, the same indignation kindles in the bosom 
of the same people, the same cloud is gathering that 
annihilated the slave-trade, and if it shall descend 
again, they on whom its crash may fall will not be 
destroyed before I have warned them : but I pray 
that their destruction may turn away from us the 

more terrible judgments of God. 

Brougham. 



AN EXHORTATION CONCERNING THE WORSHIP OF 
GOD, AND THE PRACTICE OF HOLINFJSS. 

It is our duty to love God as our Father^ to re* 
verence him as our Lord, to honour him as our 
Benefactor, and to fear him as our Judge : in each 
character mast he be worshipped. What man of 
sound piety does not love the author of his soul i 
or who will dare to set him at nought, who is the 
ruler of all things, and whose power shall last 
throughout eternity ? As our Father he produced 
us into the light which we enjoy ; through him we 
live; through him we took possession of our 
worldly abode. As our God he nourishes^ he sus- 
tains us by means inexhaustible ; we dwell in his 
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house ; we are members of his family ; and although 
less obedient, less attentive than becomes us, and 
the ever-during kindnesses of our Father and our 
Lord require ; yet are we permitted to seek his in- 
dulgence by our belief and worship, by rejecting 
the vile pursuits and mean rewards of this world, 
and meditating on those which are eternal and 
divine. 

That we may accomplish this end, we must 
obey, we must worship, and love God ; forasmuch 
as he is the cause of aJl things, and the rule of all 
virtue, and the fountain of all good. What indeed 
is greater than God in power, or higher in under- 
standing, or clearer in brightness S And as he 
created us for wisdom and justice, we are inex- 
cusable, if by renouncing him who gives us life and 
feeling, by being subservient to earthly vanities, 
and by cleaving to the pursuit of temporal blessings, 
we fill from innocence and piety. He is not a 
happy man whom the deadly pleasures of vice, 
whom opulence, the encourager of sensual desires, 
whom empty ambition, whom perishable honours 
allure : entangled by these, and enslaved to the 
body, the human soul is condemned to eternal 
death : but he alone is happy who is innocent and 
just. For him, immortality is the legitimate and 
honourable reward ; a reward which God from the 
beginning has appointed for those holy and uncor- 
rupted souls that preserve themselves unspotted 
from the world. Nor can any be partakers of this 

R 5 
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heavenly and eternal prize, who have polluted their 
consciences by fraud, rapine, or deceit; whose 
wrongs against their fellow-men have left stains of 
guilt that cannot be effaced. Wherefore, if we 
wish to be deemed wise, and worthily to bear the 
name of men, it becomes us all to live superior to 
the vile concerns of earth, in order that, by a 
blessed necessity, we may be joined to God. 

Away ! then, with impiety ; peace ! to those 
turbulent discords and dissensions which break and 
dissolve the concord of human society, the heavenly 
bond of public union, and let our study be to make 
ourselves good and beneficent to the utmost of our 
power. If something more than a common share 
of riches and wealth fall to our lot, let it not be 
squandered for the pleasure of one, but imparted 
for the welfare of all. For pleasure is as short- 
lived as the body to which it ministers ; but justice 
and beneficence are as immortal as the soul, that, 
by its good deeds, assimilates itself to God. Let 
us consecrate him not in temples, but in our hearts; 
for all things are destructible which are made with 
hands. Let us purify that temple which is defiled, 
not by smoke or by dust, but by evil thoughts y 
that temple which is illumined, not by burning 
tapers, but by the clear light of wisdom ; in which 
if we think that God is ever present, we shall so 
live as to have him always propitious, without any 
cause to fear his wrath. 

Lactantius. 
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THE STATE TRIALS OP 1844. 

The glorious labours of our gifted countrymen 
within those walls are not yet forgotten. The 
works of the understanding do not quickly perish. 
The verses of Homer have lived two thousand five 
hundred years, without the loss of a syllable or a 
letter, while cities, and temples, and palaces, have 
fallen into decay. The eloquence of Greece tells 
us of the genius of her sons, and the freedom which 
produced it. We forget her nyn in the recollec- 
tion of her greatness ; nor can we read even now, 
without emotion, the exalted sentiments of her 
inspired children, poured forth in their exquisite 
language, to save the expiring liberties of their 
country. Perhaps their genius had a resurrection- 
ary power, and in later days quickened their de- 
generate posterity, and roused them irom the 
lethargy of slavery to the activity of freedom. We, 
too, have had amongst us in better times, men who 
approached the greatness of antiquity. The impe- 
rishable record of that eloquence will ever keep 
alive in our hearts a zeal for freedom and a love of 
country. The comprehensive genius of Flood — 
the more than mortal energy of Grattan — the 
splendour of Bushe — the learning of Ball — the 
noble simplicity of Burgh — the Demosthenic fire of 
Plunket — and the eloquence of Curran, rushing 
from the heart, will sound in the ears of their 
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countrymen for ever. They toiled to save the an- 
cient constitution of Ireland, but wit, learning, 
eloquence, and genius lost their power over the 
souls of men. With one great exception, those, 
our distinguished countrymen, have passed away, 
but their memories cannot perish with them. Their 
eloquence and their names will be remembered by 
the grateful patriot, while genius is honoured or 
patriotism revered. Lastly, on this subject of the 
union, the Irish people say the Imperial Parlia- 
ment have not attended to their peculiar wants. 
They say our character has been misunderstood, 
and sometimes slandered; our vices have been 
magnified into crimes, and the crimes of a few have 
been visited upon the nation. The Irish, ''the 
mere Irish," have been described as creatures of 
impulse, without a settled understanding — a rea- 
soning power — a moral sense. They have their 
faults, I grieve to say it ; but their faults are re- 
deemed by the splendour of their virtues. They 
have rushed into this agitation with ardour, because 
it is their nature, when they feel strongly, to act 
boldly, and speak passionately ; ascribe their ex- 
cesses to their enthusiasm, and forgive. Recollect 
that same enthusiasm has borne them triumphant 
over fields of peril and glory — impelled them to 
shed their dearest blood, and offer their gallant^ 
lives in defence of the liberties of England. The 
broken chivalry of France attests the value of that 
fiery enthusiasm, and marks its power ; nor is their 
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high spirit useful only in the storm of battle ; it 
cheers their almost broken hearts — lightens their 
load of misery, when it is almost insupportable — 
sweetens that bitter cup of poverty which thou- 
sands of your countrymen are doomed to drink. 
What that is truly great, without enthusiasm, has 
been won for man ? The glorious works of art — 
the immortal productions of the understanding — 
the incredible deeds of heroes and patriots for the 
salvation of mankind, have been prompted by en- 
thusiasm and nothing else. Gold and dull were 
our existence here below, unless the deep passions 
of the soul, stirred by enthusiasm, were summoned 
into action for great and noble purposes — ^the over- 
whelming of vice, wickedness, and tyranny — the 
securing and supporting of the world's virtue — the 
world's hope, the world's freedom. The hand of 
Omnipotence, by whose touch this island started 
into existence from amidst the waters that sur- 
round it, stamped upon its people noble qualities of 
the intellect and of the heart. Directed to the wise 
purposes for which heaven designed them, they 
will yet redeem — exalt — regenerate Ireland. 

Whiteside. 

character of lord chatham. 

The secretary stood alone. Modem degeneracy 
had not reached him. Original and unaccommo- 
dating, the features of his character had the hardi- 
hood of antiquity. His august mind over-awed 
majesty, and one of his sovereigns thought royalty 
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80 impaired in his presence, that he conspired to 
temove him, in order to be relieved from his supe- 
riority. No state chicanery, no narrow system of 
vicious politics, no idle contest for ministerial vic- 
tories, sunk him to the vulgar level of the great ; 
but, overbearing, persuasive, impracticable, his ob- 
ject was England, his ambition was &me. With- 
out dividing, he destroyed party ; without corrupt- 
ing, he made a venal age unanimous. France sunk 
beneath him. With one hand he smote the house 
of Bourbon, and wielded in the other the demo^ 
cracy of England. The sight of his mind was in- 
finite; and his schemes were to affect, not England, 
not the present age only, but Europe and posterity. 
Wonderfiil were the means by which these schemes 
were accomplished ; always seasonable, always 
adequate, the suggestions of an understanding ani- 
mated by ardour, and enlightened by prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings which make life amiable 
were unknown to him. No domestic difficulties, 
no domestic weakness reached him ; but aloof from 
the sordid occurrences of life, and unsullied by its 
intercourse, he came occasionally into our system, 
to counsel and to decide. 

A character so exalted, so strenuous, so varied, 
so authoritative, astonished a corrupt age, and the 
treasury trembled at the name of Pitt through all 
her classes of venality. Corruption imagined, in- 
deed, that she had found defects in this statesman, 
and talked much of the inconsistency of his glory, 
and much of tlie ruin of his victories ; but the 
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history of his country and the calamities of the 
enemy, answered and refuted her. 

Nor were his political abilities his only talents ; 
his eloquence was an era in the senate, peculiar 
and spontaneous, familiarly expressing gigantic 
sentiments and instructive wisdom, not like the 
torrent of Demosthenes, or the splendid conflagra- 
tion of TuUy ; it resembled sometimes the thunder, 
and sometimes the music of the spheres. Like 
Murray, he did not conduct the understanding 
through the painful subtilty of argumentation, nor 
was he like Townshend, for ever on the rack of 
exertion, but rather lightened upon the subject, 
and reached the point by the flashings of the mind, 
which, like those of his eye, were felt but could not 
be followed. 

Upon the whole, there was in this man some- 
thing that could create, subvert, or reform; an 
understanding, a spirit, and an eloquence to 
summon mankind to society, or to break the bonds 
of slavery asunder, and to rule the wilderness of 
free minds with unbounded authority ; something 
that could estabUsh or overwhelm empire, and 
strike a blow in the world that should resound 

through the universe. 

Grattan. 

HYDER ALl'S DEVASTATION OP THE CARNATIC. 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had 
to do with men, who either would sign no conven- 
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lion, or whom no treaty and no signature could 
bind, and who were the determined enemies of 
human intercourse itself, he decreed to make the 
country, possessed by these incorrigible and pre- 
destinated criminals, a memorable example to man- 
kind. He resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a 
mind capacious of such things, to leave the whole 
Camatic an everlasting monument of vengeance, 
and to put perpetual desolation as a barrier between 
him and those against whom the faith which holds 
the moral elements of the world together was no 
protection. He became at length so confident of 
his force, so collected in his might, that he made 
no secret whatsoever of his dreadful resolution. 
Having terminated his disputes with every enemy 
and every rivaK who buried their mutual animo- 
sities in their common detestation against the cre- 
ditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he drew from every 
quarter whatever a savage ferocity could add to his 
new rudiments in the arts of destruction ; and 
compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and 
desolation into one black cloud, he hung for awhile 
on the declivities of the mountains. Whilst the 
authors of all these evils were idly and stupidly 
gazing on this menacing meteor, which blackened 
all their horizon, it suddenly burst and poured 
down the whole of its contents upon the plains of 
the Camatic. Tlien ensued a scene of woe, the 
like of which no eye had seen, no heart conceived, 
and which no tongue can adequately tell. All the 
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horrors of war before known or heard of were 
mercy to that new havoc. A storm of universal 
fire blasted every field, consumed every house, 
destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabi- 
tants, flying from their flaming villages, in part 
were slaughtered; others, without regard to sex, 
to age, to the respect of rank, or sacredness of 
function — fathers torn fix)m children, husbands from 
wives— enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and 
amidst the goading spears of drivers and the 
trampling of pursuing horses, were swept into 
captivity in an unknown and hostile lanc^. Those 
who were able to evade this tempest, fled to the 
walled cities. But escaping from sword, fire, and 
exile, they fell into the jaws of famine. 

The alms of the settlement in this dreadful 
exigency were certainly liberal, and all was done 
by charity that private charity could do, but it 
was a people in beggary ; it was a nation which 
stretched out its hand for food. For months to- 
gether these creatures of suiFerance, whose very 
excess and luxury in their most plenteous days 
had Mien shoit of the allowance of our austerest 
fasts, silent, patient, resigned, without sedition or 
disturbance, almost without complaint, perished by 
a hundred a day in the streets of Madras ; every 
day twenty at least laid their bodies in the streets or 
on the glacis of Tanjore, and expired of famine in 
the granary of India. I was going to awake your 
justice towards this unhappy part of our fellow- 
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citizens, by bringing before yon some of the cir- 
cumstances of this phigae of hnnger. Of all the 
calamities which beset and wajrhiy the life of man, 
this comes the nearest to oar heart, and is that where- 
in the proudest of ns all feels himself to be nothing 
more than he is: bat I find myself nnable to 
manage it with decorom; these details are of a 
species of horror so naaseoas and disgusting, they 
are so degrading to the sufferers and to the hearers, 
they are so humiliating to human nature itself 
that, on better thoughts, I find it more advisable 
to throw a pall over this hideous object, and to 
leave it to your general conceptions. 

For eighteen months, without intermission, this 
destruction raged from the ct^^tea of Madras to the 
gates of the Tanjore ; and so completely did these 
masters in their art, Hyder Ali and his more fero- 
cious son, absolve themselves of their impious vow, 
that when the British armies traversed, as they 
did, the Camatic for hundreds of miles in all direc- 
tions, through the whole line of their march they 
did not see one man, not one woman, not one child, 
not one four-footed beast of any description what- 
ever. One dead,' uniform silence reigned over the 
whole region. BuRKE. 



SPEECH OP LORD CHATHAM AGAINST THE 
AMERICAN WAR. 

I cannot, my lords, I will not join in congratu- 
lation on misfortune and disgrace. This, my lords. 
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is a perilous and tremendoos moment. It is not 
a time for adulation: the smoothness of flattery 
qannot save us in this rugged and awAil crisis. 
It is now necessary to instruct the throne in the 
language of truth. We must, if possible, dispel 
the delusion and darkness which envelop it, and 
display, in its full danger and genuine colours, the 
ruin which is brought to our doors. Can ministers 
still presume to expect support in their infatua- 
tion i Can parliament be so dead to their dignity 
and duty as to give their support to measures thus 
obtruded and forced upon them? Measures, my 
lords, which have reduced this late flourishing 
empire to scorn and contempt. ^^ But yesterday, 
and Britain might have stood against the world : 
now, none so poor as to do her reverence." The 
people whom we at first despised as rebels, but 
whom we now acknowledge as enemies, are abetted 
against us, supplied with every military store, 
have their inte/ests consulted, and their ambas- 
sadors entertained by our inveterate enemy — and 
ministers do not, and dare not, interpose with 
dignity or effect. The desperate state of our army 
abroad is in part known. No man more highly 
esteems and honours the British troops than I do ; 
I know their virtues and their valour; I know 
they can achieve anything but impossibilities ; and 
I know that the conquest of British America is an 
impossibility. You cannot, my lords, you cannot 
conquer America. What is your present situation 
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there ? We do not know the worst : but we know 
that in three campaigns we have done nothing, 
and suffered much. You may swell every expense, 
accumulate every assistance, and extend your traffic 
to the shambles of every German despot : your 
attempts will be for ever vain and impotent — 
doubly so, indeed, from 'this mercenary aid on 
which you rely ; for it irritates, to an incurable 
resentment, the minds of your adversaries, to over- 
run them with the mercenary sons of rapine and 
plunder, devoting them and their possessions to 
the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an 
American — as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed in my country, I never would lay 

down my arms ; Never ! — never ! — ^never ! — 

But, my lords, who is the man, that, in addition 
to the disgraces and mischie& of the war, has 
dared to authorize and associate to our arms the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage? — to 
call into civilized alliance the wi|d and inhuman 
inhabitant of the woods? — to delegate to the 
merciless Indian the defence of disputed rights, 
and to wacre the horrors of his barbarous war 
against our brethren ? My lords, these enormities 
cry aloud for redress and punishment. But, my 
lords, this barbarous measure has been defended, 
not only on the principles of policy and necessity, 
but also on those of morality ; "for it is perfectly 
allowable," says Lord Suffolk, " to use all the 
means which God and nature liave put into our 
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hands.'*^ I am astonished, I am shocked to hear 
such principles confessed ; to hear them avowed in 
this Honse, or in this country. My lords, I did 
not intend to encroach so much on your attention ; 
but I cannot repress my indignation — I feel myself 
impelled to speak. My lords, we are called upon 
as members of this House, as men, as Christians, 
to protest against such horrible barbarity! — " That 
God and nature have put into our hands ! " What 
ideas of Grod and nature that noble lord may enter- 
tain, I know not ; but I know that such detestable 
principles are equally abhorrent to religion and 
humanity. What ! to attribute the sacred sanc- 
tion of God and nature to the massacres of the 
Indian scalping - knife ! to the cannibal savage, 
torturing, murdering, devouring, drinking the blood 
of his mangled victims ! Such notions shock every 
precept of morality, every feeling of humanity, 
every sentiment of honour. These abominable 
principles, and this more abominable avowal of 
them, demand the most decisive indignation. 

I call upon that Right Reverend, and this most 
learned bench, to vindicate the religion of their 
God, to support the justice of their country. I call 
upon the Bishops to interpose the unsullied sanctity 
of their lawn ; upon the Judges to interpose the 
purity of their ermine, to save us from this pollu- 
tion. I call upon the honour of your lordships to 
reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and to 
maintain your own. I call upon the spirit and 
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hnnuuiity of my eoontry, to Tindicale the national 
character. I inToke the genius of the constitation. 

To send forth the merciless cannibal, thint- 

ing for blood ! against whom !— oar brethren ! — ^to 
lay waste their oonntiy, to desolate their dwellings, 
and extirpate their race and name by the aid and 
instmmentality of these horrible hounds of war ! — 
Spain can no longer boast pre-eminence in bar- 
barity. She armed herself with bloodhonnds to 
extirpate the wretched natives of Mexico ! We, 
more mthless, loose these dogs of war against our 
countrymen in America, endeared to us by eyery 
tie that can sanctify humanity. I solemnly call 
upon your lordships, and upon every order of men 
in the state, to stamp upon this infiimous proce- 
dure, the indelible stigma of public abhorrence. 
More particularly, I call upon the holy prelates of 
our religion to do away this iniquity; let them 
perform a lustration to purify the country from 
this deep and deadly sin. My lords, I am old 
and weak, and at present unable to say more ; but 
my feelings and indignation were too strong to 
have said less. I could not have slept this night in 
my bed, nor even reposed my head upon my pillow, 
without giving vent to my eternal abhorrence of 
such enormous and preposterous principles. 
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By the Rev. R. Robkrts, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Vicar of Milton Abbas. With numerous Engravings. 2 Is. 

HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE 

SUCCESSORS OF ST. PATRICK AND ARCHBISHOPS OF 
ARMAGH. By James "Henthorne Todd, D.D., F.S.A., President of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Treasurer of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University, and Senior Fellow of Trinity 
• College, Dublin. 2 vols., 8vo. 



Messrs. Saundtrsy OtUy^ fcf Co.'s Littrary Annmnctnunts. 

The GOVERNING MINDS of IRELAND. 

The COURT of NAPLES in OUR OWN TIMES. 

A WOMAN'S WANDERINGS in the WESTERN 

WORLD. Letten to Sir f itzroy Kelly, from his Daoghter. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 

The Founder of the Quakers. From numerous original sources. lOs. 6(1. 

RECOLLECTIONS of AN ATTORNEY. los. 6d. 
THE PRIVATE JOURNAL 

OF THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, Governor-General and 
Coromander-in-Chief in India. 

Editud by his Daughter, Sopbia, the Marchioness of Bute. Second 
Eldition, 2 vols, post 8vo, with Map and Index. 21 s. 

AN ANSWER to 'ESSAYS and REVIEWS.' 

By Canon Woodgate. 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD ON ENGLAND. 

Selections from his own writings. Translated by J. H. Simpson. 58. 

THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE OLD 

WORLD. By H. A. L. (the Old Sbeltarry). Second Editiou. 21s. 

HIGHLANDS AND HIGHLANDERS ; 

As they were and as they are. By William GaANT Stewart. First 
and Second series, price 58. each; extra bound, 68. 6d. 

THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA. 

With numerous Woodcuts. lOs. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 

EPHF.SIANS. By the Rev. R. J. M'Gbbb. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
Reduced price, 158. 

PRE-ADAMITE MAN ; or, . 

THE STORY OF OUR OLD PLANET AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
TOLD BY SCRIPTURE AND SCIENCE. BeautituIIy Illustrated 
by Hervieu, Dalziel Brothers, &c. 1 vol, post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

LOUIS CHARLES DE BOURBON: 

THE "jPRISON liR OF THE TEMPLE." 3*. 

A HANDY-BOOK FOR RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 

With 14 Coloured Plates and Diagrams. By Captain W. G. Hartley, 
author of *< A New System of Drill." 78. fid. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a WINTER CAMPAIGN 

IN INDIA, in 1857—58. By Captain Olivbh J. Jonea, R.N. With 
numerous illustrations drawn on stone by Day, from the Author's 
Sketches. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, i6s. 



Messrs. Saundtrs^ OiUy^ V Co.'s Literary AnMuncenienti. 
TWO YEARS IN SYRIA. 

Ry T. Lbwis Farley, Esq., Late Chief AocountaDt of the Ottoman 
Bank, Bejroat. 128. Second Edition. 

DIARY OF TRAVELS IN THREE QUARTERS 

OF THE GLOBE. By aa Adstraluk Sbttlm. 2voU, po«t 8to, 21s. 

The NEW SPEAKER. 

The TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

By the Rev. J. McCaol. 

MOUNT LEBANON AND ITS INHABITANTS: 

A Ten Yean' Residence from 1842 to 1852. By Colonel Churchill, 
Staff Officer in the British Expedition to Syria. Second Edition. 
3 vols, 8vo, £l 68. 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO CALCUTTA. 

Sketches of Anglo-Indian Life. lOs. 6d. 

THE TABLETTE BOOKE of LADYE MARY 

KEYES, OWNE SISTER TO THE MISFORTUNATE LADTE 
JANE DUDLIB. Post 8to, 10s. 6d. 

TRAVEL and RECOLLECTIONS of TRAVEL. 

By Dr. John Shaw. 1 vol, po8t8vo,'78.Cd; ' 

LETTERS ON INDIA. 

By Edward Sullivan, Esq., Author of ' Rambles in North and South 
America ;* * The Bungalow and the Tent;' * From Bonlogne to Babel 
Mandeb ;' * A Trip to the Trenches ;* &c. 1 vol. 7s. 

CAMPAIGNING IN KAFFIRLAND ; or, 

SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE KA^IR^WAB OF 
1851—52. By CapUin W. R. Kino. Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo, Us. 

THE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF THE 

AGE. 6s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN 

IN SEARCH OF A HORSE. By Sir Gborob Stbphbn. With 
illustrations by Crulksbank. New and cheaper Edition, 5s. 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 

Elegant Gift Book for the Season. Beautifully bo6nd in green watered 
silk, with coloured plates. Containing the Art of Conveying Senti- 
!nent8 of Esteem and Affection. Eleventh edition, dedicated, by per* 
mission, to the late Duchess of Kent. 10s. 6d. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES ; 

With a description of the ** Ladies' Safety Hive." By Samobl Bao- 
STBR, Jun. 1 vol., illustrated. 7s. 



Messrs. Saunders^ OtUy^ is" Co.'s Litirary Anneunttments. 
THE HANDBOOK OF TURNING, 

With Dumeroas plates. A complete and Practical Guide to the Beaa« 
tifiil Science of Taming in all its Branches. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

TEXTS FOR TALKERS. 

B; Frame Fowler. 3s. 6d. 

THE SUMMER TOUR of an INVALID. 55. 6d. 
ARMY MISRULE : BARRACK THOUGHTS. 

By a Common Soldier. 3s. 



dFittion. 

WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 

By the Author of <' Paul FerroU." Third Edition. lOs. 6d. 

OUR NEW RECTOR. 

Edited hy the Author of * Mr. Verdant Green.' 10s. 6d. 

THE RECTOR'S DAUGHTERS. 

A Tale of Clerical Life. lOs. 6d. 

SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. 

A Novel. By Margubkitb A. Power. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

AN M.P. IN SEARCH OF A CREED. 

A Novel. lOs. 6d. 

ROTTEN ROW. A Novel. 2 vols., 21s. 
CRISPIN KEN. By the Author of ' Miriam May.' 

Dedicated, by special permission, to the Right Hon. Sir E. B. Lytton, 
Bart., M.P. 2 vols., 218. Second Edition. 

WHO SHALL BE DUCHESS ? or, 

THE NEW LORD OF BURLEIGH. A Novel. 2 vols., 21a. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE. A Novel. 2 vols., 21s. 
THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. 

B; Lady Scott. 2 vols., 21s. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 

TOO LATE ! By Mrs. Dimsdale. 7s. 6d. 
HELEN. A Romance of Real Life. 7s. 6d. 
THE CASTLE and the COTTAGE in SPAIN. 

By Lady Wallace, Author of * Clara; or, Slave Life in Europe.* 
2 vols., 2 Is. 

CYRUS. By Lady Julia Lockwood. 
GERTRUDE MELTON ; or, 

NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. A Tale. 7s. 6d. 



Messrs. Saunders^ Otley^ & Ce.'s Literary Announcements. 

RUTH BAYNARD'S STORY, i vol., los. 6d. 

The LADY of the MANOR of TOPCROFT. 2is. 

EDMONDALE. 

LOVING and BEING LOVED. 

By the aathoresa of ** Ziogra, the Gipsy." 

VANITY CHURCH. 2 vols., 21s. 
MY WIFE'S PINMONEY. 

By E. E. Nelson, a grand niece of the great Lord Nelson. 5s. 

THE EMIGRANT'S DAUGHTER. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Empress of Russia. 58. 

MIRIAM MAY. 4th Edition. 10s. 6d. 
W^HISPERING VOICES OF THE YULE. 

Tales for Christmas. 5s. 

THE SENIOR FELLOW. 

A Tale of Clerical Life. lOs. 6d. 

ALMACK'S. 

A Novel. Dedicated to the Ladies Patronesses of the Balls at Al mack's. 
New Edition, 1 vol, crown 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

NELLY CAREW. 

By Miss Power. 2 vols, 2ls. 

MEMOIRS OF A LADY IN WAITING. 

By the Author of ' Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in CafTraria.' 
2 vols, 18s. 

HULSE HOUSE. 

A Novel. By the Author of * Anne Gray.* 2 vols, post Svo, 21s. 

THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. 

A Historical Tale. Edited, and with a Preface by the Author oC 
' Emilia Wyndham.* 3 vols, post Svo, 31s. 6d. 

CORVODA ABBEY. 

A Tale. 1 vol, post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

THE VICAR OF LYSSEL. 

The Diary of a Clergyman in the 18th century. 48. 6d. 

GOETHE IN STRASBOURG. 

A Dramatic Nouvelette. By H. Noel Humphreys. 78. 6d. 

SQUIRES AND PARSONS. 

A Church Novel. 1 vol. 10a. 6d. 

THE DEAN ; or, the POPULAR PREACHER. 

By Bbrkblbv Airin, Author of * Anne Sherwood.' 3 vols, post Svo. 
31s. 6d. 

CHARLEY NUGENT; or, 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SUB. A Novel, 3 vols, post Svo. 
31s. 6d. 



Messrs. Saunders^ Otley^ ^ Co.'s Literary Announcements. 
ADRIFT. 

By Frank Fowler. Dedicated, bj permission, to the Right Hon. B. 
Disraeli. 

ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. 

GREAT CATCHES and GREAT MATCHES. 

SIDE WINDS. 

PAUL FERROLL. 

By the Aathor of • IX Poems by V.' Fourth Edition. Post 8to, lOs. 6d. 

LORD AUBREY ; or, 

WHAT SHALL I DO ? By the Author of • Every Day." A NoveL 
2 vols ,21 8. 

THE IRONSIDES. 

A Tale of the English Commonwealth. 3 voU., 31s. 6d. 

AGNES HOME. A Novel. los. 6d. 

LA CAVA ; or, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE NEAPOLITANS. 10s. 6d. 

ANSELMO. 

A Tale of Modem Italy. 2 vols., 21s. 

THE DALRYMPLES; or, 

WNG CREDIT AND LONQ CLOTH. lOs. 6d. 

INSTINCT ; or, REASON. 

By Lady Julia Lock wood. 5s. 6d. 

CARELADEN HOUSE. A Novel. los. 6d. 



Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton's Eva, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

Sacred Poems. 

By the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, with a Notice by Lord 
Glenelg. 

Eustace ; 

An Elegy. By the Right Hon. Charles Tennyson D'Eynconrt. 

Oberon's Empire. 

A Mask. 

The Shadow of the Yew, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Norman B. Yonge. 

Esther ; 

And other Sacred Pieces. By the Rev. Charles B. GreatRex. 



ARMY, EAST INDIA AND COLONIAL 

AGENCY. 

66^ Brook Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W. 

(In the immediate vieinitp of the New East India House and 

the Oriental CltUt,) 

MeBsrt. Saundbrs, Otlbt, and Co. beg to invite the attention 
of Regimental Messes, Officers, Members of the Civil Service, and 
other Residents in India, Aastralia, and the Colonies to their Army, 
Blast India and Colonial Agency, and to the advantages it offers. 

BANKING DBPARTMBNT. 
Pat, Pbnsions, Fond Allowanobs, Dividbmds, &c., drawn and 
remitted with regalarity. Salbs of, and Invbstmbnts in. Govern- 
ment Stock, Foreign Securities, &c., effected. Every other descrip- 
tion of FiMAMCiAL BusiNBSS transacted. 

SUPPIiY impARTMBNT. 

MiscBLLANBOUS SuppLiBS OF BVBRV DBSCRiPTtON, inclnding Provi- 
sions, Wines, Plate, Jewellery, Books, Qnns, Band Instrnments, 
Clothing, &c., carefully selected and despatched by Overland Route, 
or Sailing Ship, to Regiments and Messes in India, Australia, and 
the Colonies. 

Privatb Ordbrs from Officers, Members of the Civil Service, and 
Residents in India, Australia, and the Colonies generally, are execu- 
ted with care, economy, efficiency, and promptitude. 

All orders should be accompanied by lull and detailed directions. 

PBRSONAL AOBNOV DBPARTMBNT 

The Constituents of Messrs. Saunders, Otley,and Co. may depend 
upon receiving every attention to their requirements and instructions. 
Every assistance will be afforded to their Constituents and their 
Families on their arrival in England, with the view to relieve them 
from every possible inconvenience. 

Charge, when required, will be taken of children coming from 
India and the Colonies, andasrangiHSents will be made for their edu- 
cation in England. 

To those going out to India, Australia, and the Colonies, Messrs. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. offer their services to secure passages Over- 
land, or by Ship, and to afford them all necessary information con- 
nected therewith. 

All Letters, Parcels, &c., will be received by Messrs. Saunders, 
Otley, and Co., for their Constituents (whether in England, India, or 
the Colonies), to whom they will be forwarded regularly. 

TBRMS. 
No Commission cbarobd on the execution of Orders, whether 
from Regimental Messes or Private Individuals, whbn accompanibd 
BT A rbmittancb, Bud a small Discount at all times allowed. 
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AND THE COLONIES. 
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Published on the First of every Month by Saunders, Otley, and Co., 
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